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ON’T fight the mothworm with 
hit-or-miss methods, such as 
trying to scare him away with bad 
smelling moth-balls or trying to 
keep him out by means of bags and 
boxes. Remember that mothworms 
cannot smell and it doesn’t worry 
them to be sealed up in a bag or 
box with whole pastures of woolen 
clothes to feed on! 


Plan your campaign and let it 
be an up-to-date campaign, sure 
and efficient, based on the scientific 
Larvex system of moth preven- 
tion. 


Larvex treats the cloth itself — 
penetrates right into the threads of 
the fabric. The mothworm can’t 


ONE SPRAYING LASTS A WHOLE YEAR 





eat any cloth treated with Larvex 
—whether coats, suits, upholstery, 
rugs or draperies. Larvex is economi- 
cal, too—one application lasts a 
whole year. 


Larvex will save you hundreds 
of dollars in moth damage and it 
is non-injurious, non-inflammable, 
odorless. Keep clothes hanging. 
Wear them any time. A whole 
year’s mothproofing for a suit costs 
less than a single pressing. Larvex 
is thorough, convenient, efficient. 
Big textile manufacturers are using 
it on their stocks of woolens. Sold 
everywhere by drug and depart- 
ment stores. The Larvex Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Ste. Therese, P.Q. 





Here the housewife trusted to 
the wrong kind of ‘'‘protection.” 
Her woolens were destroyed. 





Here the wiser housewife used 
Larvex and the mothworms 
died right on the woolen cloth! 


LARVEX 
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ARBOLEUM TILE 


Colourful flagstone and broken tile floors have graced the 
manor houses of England and the Continent for generations. 
No doubt you have admired them on your trips abroad and 
wished to recreate their alluring beauty in your own home. 


You can now do so very easily . . . with Marboleum Tile 
or Dominion Inlaid Linoleum; inexpensive materials 
that bring you all the artistry of actual tiles without 
their drawbacks. 


If you prefer modern designs, these too can be created 
with Marboleum Tile. 





ANCAP CNWVE 


Laid by skilled craftsmen, Dominion Marboleum or 
Inlaid Linoleum floors are permanent as well as quiet, 
warm, resilient and always in good taste. 


Hundreds of colours and patterns are available. If your 
dealer does not stock those you want, ask to see his sample 
book. Any pattern shown therein can be secured at short 
notice. We will also gladly offer suggestions for special 
tile floors to your own individual ideas. 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY 
LIMITED MONTREAL 


This green and white tile is 
pattern 7205. The floor 
shown in illustration was 
created from specially cut 
sere aleum Tiles laid in 

olourful flagstone arrange- 
ment, 
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THIS BIG STRAIGHT EIGHT IS LOW IN PRICE - - - LOW IN UPKEEP 


It is true that only a big car can give you big 
car performance and comfort—you know it, 
everybody knows it! 

The difficulty has been to get the comfort 
and luxury features at low price and low 
operating costs. And that’s why we urge you 
to see Pontiac first—before you decide on any 
automobile. For here is a new kind of big 
car — one that doesn’t ask you to sacrifice 
economy! Rather, it gives you the riding ease 
you’ve wanted for years with the small car 
thrift that means dollars saved! 

In addition, Pontiac brings important and 
useful advancements. These, in answer to the 
demand of Canadian motorists, 30,000 of 
whom actually helped to design the car 


through their repliés to a nation-wide 
General Motors survey of automobile owners. 
Beauty? Look at Pontiac’s new air-stream 
bodies by Fisher! 
Performance? Take Pontiac out yourself 
and compare it with any car on the road! 
Comfort? Pontiac has the size and weight 
you need for restful driving. And it is equip- 
ped with Fisher No-Draft Ventilation, the 
greatest factor for safety, comfort, and health 
since the closed car was first developed. 
Don’t be tied down by “little car” stan- 
dards any longer. This year 
get the kind of car you’ve 
always wanted —a Pontiac 
Economy Straight 8. 


— With Features Canadians Asked For! 


FISHER NO-DRAFT VENTILATION, INDIVIDUALLY CON- 
TROLLED. ¥NEW SAFETY GLASS. STARTER BUTTON ON THE 
DASH. IMPROVED SYNCRO-MESH TRANSMISSION. NEW 
AIR-STREAM BODIES’ BY FISHER. -¥ANTI-SPLASH, SKIRTED 
FENDERS. *LOUVRES IN PLACE OF PORTS ON THE ENGINE 
HOOD. ¥COWL VENTILATOR, FULLY SCREENED. ¥SLOPING 
FIXED WINDSHIELD. FULL PRESSURE LUBRICATION. AUTO- 
MATIC CONTROL OF ENGINE AND FUEL TEMPERATURE. 
LONGER WHEELBASE (115 INCHES). 5-POINT SUSPENSION 
OF THE ENGINE IN LIVE RUBBER. ¥NEW TYPE OF 
UPHOLSTERY. *¥COMPARTMENT ON DASH. ¥ADJUSTABLE 
FRONT SEAT. NEW WATER COOLING SYSTEM. HYDRAULIC 
SHOCK ABSORBERS. 


* Stars indicate features especially asked for by Cana- 
dian motorists. 


PONTIAL 


STRAIGHT EIGHT 
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Mistress of her Castle” 


This magazine is equipped to serve the chatelaines of Canada with 
authoritative information on housekeeping, child care, beauty and fash 
ions, and with entertaining fiction and articles of national interest. 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 







GEORGE H. TYNDALL, Business Manager. 





THE STORM of correspondence which followed our 
publication, last month, of the letter from a Canadian 
mother on relief, showed how vital a subject this is, and 
how intensely interested women are in subjects of real 
import. More and more I am realizing that women’s so 
called lack of action in many phases of modern life is due 
primarily to the fact that they do not consider them really 
important! But touch on a note of real humanity, and 
women everywhere respond vividly. 


The galling lack of space which seems to hamper every 
issue from the editorial standpoint was never more in 
evidence than this month, when we can only publish a few 
extracts from letters. But next month we will feature them, 
for there are some first-class ideas and suggestions from 
women. And the question of the best way of handling relief 
is not one for a casual discussion. It needs a thorough and 
prolonged battling. So, if you have any ideas, experiences 
or suggestions, let Chatelaine have them for an opeh. forum 
on this intensely important question of the day. I, myself. 
read all the letters carefully and am going to share the vital 
ones with you all. 


But how different the reactions are! One anonymous 
reader sent a small postal order; it was all she had—but 
what an exquisite gesture the simplicity of her note! Many 
others have offered to help with clothing; so a bundle of 
gifts will be forwarded from this office to this very real little 
family. Yet in the same mail with some of these letters was 
this one, “I was amused at her outburst. Who asked her 
to have so many children? All of them most likely were 
born in the public ward of the hospital. Charity children 
are not much good at any time.” A grandmother wrote 
that. I wonder what life has taught her? 


From a city,-a stone’s throw from the home of the mother, 
comes this: “Canadian mother must live in a very back- 
ward and ungenerous community. Here we have so much 
to give” . Says another woman, with truth: ‘Never in 
the history of any country has wholesale charity been given 


FICTION 


With Love from John (Short yon) cer ee 


..Ruby M. Ayres 7 





with such good will. In our grandparents’ time if they did 
not have, they went without; but in this age, with the 
standard of living raised, it seems rather hard for some of 
us to go without.” 


“That conditions as described in this article should exist 
anywhere in Canada,” says another woman, “‘is food for 
profound thought. I do not believe these conditions would 
exist if more women were on the relief boards. Dietitians 
or skilled housewives would prevent the distribution of such 
an unbalanced diet. From a financial viewpoint, too, a 
woman is well qualified. Her actual home experience in 
successful marketing and dieting should make her better 
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equipped to serve on relief boards than business men whom 
their wives would not entrust with the week-end shopping!”’ 


A farmer’s wife who describes the endless toil she and her 
family must undertake for the barest existence says, “If 
some of the unemployed would only come out and help 
work the farms for board and clothes, both parties would 
be better fed and clothed than now. Surely this is not 
asking too much of them, as it is not fair to the farmer to 
have to work so cruelly hard for a stark existence, while the 
unemployed can sit back and have food, clothes and shelter 
doled out to them for nothing, just because they can find 
no work. There is plenty of work if they will only come out 
and stand beside their brothers and sisters Of the soil.” 
Sound sense, isn’t it? 


From a city reader comes this tangible suggestion: 
“Cannot we women who belong to the I.O.D.E., the 
women’s institutes and the various church organizations 
enroll for active service through the municipal relief boards? 
Could not each organized group of women elect a member 
to a general relief council to act in an advisory capacity to 
the municipal board, and through its members bring in the 
personal element? Such work could all be voluntary, with 
the exception of a little secretarial work. Then let each 
woman, or each small group, take care of one woman who 
needs help under the general supervision of the women’s 
relief advisory council? Women are not fools, on the 
average. They could be entrusted to supply intelligent 
assistance and moral support to other women, equally as 
deserving and as valuable to the community as themselves.” 


More ideas on the subject are elsewhere in this May 
issue—and June will have many more. So much of vital 


interest to crowd coming issues! 
By Mat ses YS hs 
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Chef Henri’s cuésine is famous among the world's 
notables who frequent the great Banff Springs Hotel. 


CHEF HENRI SUGGESTS 
Bacon grilled... 


To preserve its fine flavour, Chef Henri 
recommends that Bacon be grilled in 
an oven heated to about 390°. Add 
few drops of mushroom or Worcester 
sauce if preferred. If fried, Ovenized 
Bacon should be turned only once and 
taken from the pan as soon as ‘¢risp. 






CHEF 


CHEFS are appreciative when 
real improvements are made! That's 
why Henri, Chef de Cuisine at the 
famous Banff Springs Hotel, told us 
that the new Ovenizing process was 
such a magnificent inspiration. 


Henri had heard of the great iron- 
doored brick ovens. He had heard of 
how we regulated temperature and the 
density of the hardwood smoke ... 
of the skill of the men who control 
this exclusive new Swift method. 


Most important, he himself had 
served this improved product for his 
exacting guests. No wonder Henri 


*Ovenized’’ bacon. All Swift's 
Premium Ham is Ovenized too. 
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HENRI SAYS 


was so enthusiastic! He found that 
Ovenizing improves Swift's Premium 
Bacon in three different ways: 


It gives new richness of flavour... 
zestful, yet mild and mellow. It 
makes it even more tender. . .a texture 
that melts on your tongue. And the 
colour is finer . . . a brighter, ruddier 
brown. Three important improve- 
ments—all due to Ovenizing. 


Plan to serve Bacon soon, grilled 
as Henri recommends. And as you do 
your shopping, ask by name for the 
only bacon that’s ‘‘Ovenized’’—the 
long-famous Swift's Premium. 


os 


“Smoking Bacon in Ovens 
is a grand improvement” 
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In huge ovens such as this, S: wis S Premium 
Bacon is ‘‘Ovenized’’—an exclusive process 
that makes it better in thre ways. 


. Swift's Premium Bacon 


= a Swift's Premium is the only now () | 


SMOKED AN IMPROVED WAY...IN OVENS 













by 
Elizabeth Hope 
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AI the Movies 


GOT A REAL THRILL out of “Rasputin and the 

Empress,” and left the theatre with an insatiable 

longing to read anything that had ever been written on 

the tragic family of the Romanoffs. For this movie is, 
to my mind, one of the events of the season. It has one of 
the most dramatic and “different” stories that have been 
brought to the screen. It has been presented with enough 
historical sincerity to make it impressive; and it is enacted 
by an unusually brilliant group of men and women. 

The Barrymore trio, Ethel, Lionel and John, bring with 
them a tradition of fine acting and work together with an 
aplomb and finesse that were a joy to watch. Ethel 
Barrymore is a moving and memorable figure as the tragic 
Empress who was first of all a woman—terrified for the 
health of her only son, and falling easily into 
the hypnotic power of the fanatical monk, 
Rasputin. Her previous appearance in an 
unimportant movie some years ago was not 
very successful, but in “Rasputin” her 
restraint, her voice and diction, and the 
rhythm of her movements, bring a new 
tradition to the screen. 

Lionel was a very satisfactory ‘Mad 
Monk”’ and was particularly good, I 
thought, in the scenes with the little prince. 
John as the young duke has a less dramatic 
part, but it was a convincing and very 
sympathetic portrayal. The man who 
played the Czar—unfortunately I have 
forgotten his name—was an uncanny like- 
ness and interpreted to the life all that one 


Jack Hulbert has another singing and 
dancing réle in “Love on Wheels.” 





Gertrude Lawrence, the fascinating 

English actress will soon appear with 

Gerald Du Maurier in a new British 
picture 


has read of the failings and kindlinesses of the last of 
the Romanoffs. Diana Wynyard—the beautiful heroine of 
*‘Cavalcade’’—plays the love interest opposite John 
Barrymore. She is a charming girl, but how different she 
seems shorn of the majesty and simplicity of her rdle in 
“Cavalcade.”” In that picture she was a magnificent figure, 
capturing somehow the spirit of all womanhood; in 


“Rasputin” she is merely an attractive young girl. 

The opening scenes in the immense cathedral are some of 
the most effective I have seen, and the clever insertion of 
actual photographs of mob scenes in Moscow during the 
war and the revolution gives an unusual feeling of authen- 
ticity to the picture. It is a colorful, vividly told record of 
one of the most tragic stories in history; and, with the 
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Mary Pickford has a very womanly 
réle in "Secrets," with Leslie Howard. 






Below is Gracie Fields and her young 
man in ‘Looking on the Bright Side.” 






shooting of the little family in the garish cellar, sweeps to a 
climax that leaves one a trifle dazed. 

Critics of the film may find fault with the bathing-beauty 
type of girl chosen to surround Rasputin in_his festivities; 
or with the amazing battle the monk puts up with the duke, 
half-poisoned as he is; or with the general Hollywood air to 
the parties. But these are trivial incidents in a magnificently 
screened story packed with dramatics. 


AS A SHARP and vivid contrast, come with me to a 
preview of “Looking on the Bright Side,’”’ the new English 
comedy starring Gracie Fields, of music-hall fame. Gracie 
Fields herself is an interesting character impersonation in 
her own right—a Lancashire girl with an accent that seems 
magnified on the screen, and a knack of 
singing a popular song. The picture is a 
strange medley of excellent bits, buried in a 
great deal of heavy-going sequences. I wish 
that Gracie had had better direction, for she 
undoubtedly brings a new personality to the 
screen. When she is left absolutely to herself, 
as for instance in the scene where she sings’ 
to her little sister as she is put to bed, she is 
really entertaining in a very human sort of 
way. 

Gracie Fields is in love with a young 
composer of songs, who by day works with 
her in a beauty parlor. A popular singer 
takes him up, and in his new-found success 
he makes such a fool of himself that Gracie 
disgustedly lets him go and chooses a 
hilarious existence in the women’s police 
force. But the singer can’t ‘‘put across’’ the 
young composer’s song, and the producer, 
in turn, lets him go. Gracie gets a last- 
minute chance to sing his songs and makes a 
sensational hit; and [Continued on page 73 
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WITH LOVE 


FROM JO 


by 
RUBY M. AYRES 


N DRUSILLA’S twenty-first birthday, the present 

she liked the least of the many she received was a 
book of poems, on the fly-leaf of which was written 
in a man’s sprawling handwriting: 

“With love from John.” 

Now Drusilla didn’t care for poems, and she did not care 
for John. She was young and reckless enough to consider 
that poems were stupid and that John was dull. She was 
also shortsighted enough to imagine that because a man is 
nearly thirty and quiet, he must necessarily be outside the 
pale of consideration. John was twenty-eight, rather an 
old twenty-eight, because life had decreed that he must 
work hard and have very little fun. 

Beyond his ability for hard work John had little to 
recommend him in Drusilla’s eyes. He was big and clumsy, 
with large hands and feet and a shy manner. He did not 
know how to play games because he had never had the 
time to learn, and he did not know how a girl liked to be 
treated or which was the surest way to please her; which 
was why he gave Drusilla a book of poems, believing that 
she would like them as much as he did. 

At the time, Drusilla was in the middle of a serious love 
affair with Francis Drayton, and it was only some months 
after her twenty-first birthday, when she was feeling 
tragically miserable and desperately in need of distraction, 
that she came across the book thrown carelessly into a 
drawer, and opening it at random, her eyes fell on the 
following lines: 


“I do not want you when your feet 
With buoyant footsteps tread on air, 
And you can smile at all you meet, 
And banish care. 

But when the road is long and cold, 
And cruel seem the ways of men, 
And you are weary, sad and old . 
Come then.” 


Drusilla was not old, but at the moment she was both 
sad and weary, and the words on the page before her 
seemed almost like strong arms held out to her. Against 


her will the tears rushed to her eyes; shamefacedly she 


brushed them away, It was then that she first noticed a 
faint pencil-mark beside the verse. She had not put it 
there herself, for she had never opened the book, and in 
faint wonderment she turned back to the fly-leaf and read 
again the scribbled, almost apologetically written words, 
“With love from John.” 

She frowned a little above her mournful eyes as she 
thought of him—big, clumsy, mostly silent. He was some- 
thing in her life to which she had grown so accustomed that 
she never gave him a thought. 

From her nursery days upward there had always been 
John. 

An orphan son of her father’s oldest friend, John had 
been brought up together with her in the same neglectful, 
slipshod fashion; but whereas he had been a worker, fully 
conscious of his dependence upon other people’s generosity, 
she had thought of nothing but pleasure and how to get the 
best for herself out of life. It was only now she seemed to 
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realize that somehow she had strayed on to the wrong road. 
Being in a retrospective mood it seemed to Drusilla that 
life had only begun to go awry from the moment she met 
Francis Drayton. Good looking, attractive, good company, 
adoring, he had seemed the epitome of everything she had 
wished a man to be. And she had fallen in love with him 
as recklessly as she did everything. 
That he was not rich she had always vaguely realized; 
her aunt, a selfish, domineering woman who had looked 
after both Drusilla and John since Drusilla’s father died, 
had once alluded to him as ‘a penniless young scoundrel ;” 
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BLUE PULL-OVER that 
pulls on without tug- 
ging, although Chipso 
has washed it 16times. 


TAN PULL-OVER 
that still looks new 
after nine months of 
washings in Chipso. 
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WHITE SILK clearand — - 


soft after 29 quick 
swirlings in Chipso. 


AS MANY AS 90 times 
Chipso has soaked the 
grime out of this blue- 
and-white suit with- 
out a trace of color- 





THOMAS VANCE WILLIAMS 


CALVIN EDWARD WILLIAMS 


age 


MRS. CALVIN C. WILLIAMS & STEPHEN 


CHARLES JUDSON WILLIAMS 
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TAN PULL-OVER, 
even-colored and soft 
after 16 times in 
Chipso suds. 


ing tan sweater which 
has been washed in 
Chipso for 9 months. 





“I'm no martyr to a wash-board 


or a mending basket” 
says Mother of five boys 


“Surely this isn’t the mother of these 
big boys—she must be their sister!’ 
This is what you think when you meet 
jolly Mrs. Calvin C. Williams. She 
doesn’t let herself get tired and old with 
hard rubbing on washday—not Mrs. 
Calvin C. Williams! 


“CHIPSO soaks the dirt out of our 
big washes,” she says. ‘‘No fear that 
clothes won’t be clean after swirling in 
those grand Chipso suds! I don’t have 
to rub them into rags. And everything’s 
safe in Chipso.” 


That is the big point! Nothing can 


Chipso makes clothes wear longer 


beat Chipso at getting out dirt—yet 
Chipso is SAFE, even for woolens and 
fine silks. So safe that it makes all the 
clothes wear longer. It pays Mrs. 
Williams to use Chipso. She doesn’t 
have to patch and darn all the time, or 
keep buying new clothes. 


How can Chipso soak clothes clean so 
quickly—yet be so safe? Because Chipso 
is SOAPIER. You get thicker soapsuds 
with Chipso because it is not adulter- 
ated by harsh, “dirt-cutting” ingredi- 
ents that injure clothes. Its rich suds 
bubble out dirt safely. It rinses quickly, 


leaving the clothes soft—shining clean 
—new looking. 


Chipso is soft on your hands, too— 
simply grand for dishwashing! Get 
Chipso from your grocer. It is the best 
package-soap value in Canada today 
because it is richer and safer! 


MADE IN 
CANADA 





HENRY KERR WILLIAMS 
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discovery that would astonish the world. Drusilla thought 
it was a dull ambition. Once again her thoughts twisted 
back to Francis and to their future together. 

Had he been serious when he spoke of marrying for 
money? If he married someone else—Elizabeth or some 
other girl—and just for her money—she would surely die. 

To her spoilt mind it seemed an utter 
impossibility that a thing she so passion- 
ately desired should never be hers. There 
wa: nothing to fear; she would speak to 
Philippa at once and tell her she wanted 
to marry Francis. 


SHE FOUND Philippa dressing to go out; 
the girl stood a little timidly behind her 
aunt, watching while she carefully made 
up her face, powdering a complexion which 
an ordinary woman would have considered 
beyond hope of repair. In the mirror her 
sharp eyes met Drusilla’s. 

‘“‘Well, what do you want?’’ she 
demanded. 

“I want to speak to you.” 

“Well, what do you want? I suppose 
it’s about that unspeakable young man, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, we want to be married.” 

Philippa put down the powder puff and 
turned round. 

“Well, there’s nothing to stop you,” she 
said calmly. “You're of age.” 

“I know, but—you see, he’s so poor.” 

Philippa laughed. 

‘I see, and so he wants to know what 
your prospects are? Very fine, certainly, 
for a prospective husband to be anxious 
about his wife’s dowry.” 

“He isn’t. It is I who want to know.” 

“Indeed. Well, it is soon explained. 
You have no money of your own; you 
know that. Since your father’s death I 
have kept you; you know that also. And 
for the rest, let me tell you that if you 
marry this man, vou will not get one 
shilling of my money. I am not keeping 
idle, good-for-nothing fortune hunters.” 

“I know you don’t like him, of course, 
but surely—”’ 

“Like him!’’ Philippa stood up, her tall, 
imposing figure drawn to its full height. 
“T neither like nor dislike him. I simply 
don’t consider him.” 

“But, Philippa, if I love him . 

“Love! You don’t know what you're 
talking about, though I admit he does. 
All he wants is a girl with money. No 
doubt he would prefer that she is pretty 
and young also, as you are; but when he 
finds that I am not delighted at the idea 
of financing him, I fancy he will moderate 
his views a little and try to hang up his 
hat in Elizabeth Craven’s hall.” 

“IT think you're cruel.” 

“You can think what you like, but when 
you have told him what I think, you will 
come round to my way of thinking. Don’t 
be a fool; the world is full of men—decent 
men, not merely good-looking ne’er-do- 
wells, and if you must get married, and 
I suppose you must, for heaven’s sake 
choose a man like John—” 

“John!” 

“He’s not wildly exciting, I admit, but 
he’s good and solid. He’d rather cut off 
his right arm than send a girl begging to 
me as Francis Drayton has sent you.” 

“He didn’t, I—”’ 

“Rubbish. I know better than that. 
He held a pistol to your head. Your 
money or no wife: those were his terms. 
Go back and tell him what I have said.” 

Drusilla said with trembling lips, “It 
won't make any difference. I will marry 
him just the same.” 

Philippa laughed. 
you don’t object, I must go. 
I want to get it back.” 

She sailed out of the room, leaving the girl staring after 
her with burning eyes. She could talk so lightly of losing 
£600, and yet, when it came to a question of one’s whole 
happiness she was adamant. 

Drusilla did not know how wealthy her aunt was, but she 
knew her jewellery was estimated at many thousands of 
pounds; there was one diamond necklace alone . . She 
felt her cheeks growing hot with bitter indignation. It was 
so unfair. Hadn’t she ever been young herself and in love? 

Philippa had often said that some day she would give 
her niece that diamond necklace. But not now, Drusilla 
thought bitterly; if she married Francis, nothing of 


“T doubt it,” she said. ‘And now if 
I lost £600 last night and 


Philippa’s would ever, ever, be hers Philippa had said so. 
Not that she wanted anything for herself, but if it was 
the price of the man she loved . 
sounded ! 
“He’d rather cut off his right arm than send a gir 
begging to me as Francis Drayton has done 


. How horrible that 











































Those had been Philippa’s positive words, ssoken of John. 
It was absurd. John would never care sufficiently for 
any woman to trouble whether she had money or not. 


‘“‘But when the road is long and cold, 
And cruel seem the ways of men . 
Come then.” 


The words floated into her Usain; she frowned above her 
troubled eyes. At the moment she felt that she almost 
hated John for his sureness and his quiet strength. 

Drusilla went out after dinner that night to meet Francis, 
and told him what her aunt had said. He listened in silence; 
then he laughed, throwing away his half-smoked cigarette. 

“Well, that settles it,”” he said quietly. 


She felt the tears in her eyes; it 
seemed terrible to be left so alone. 
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She looked up eagerly. Settled it? Settled what? The 
question of their marriage, she was sure; he would marry 
her and they would take the risk of poverty together. The 
thought of being poor did not frighten Drusilla. It was 
like a cold hand laid on her heart when he said, still in that 
same quiet voice: 

“Settles us, I mean. 
nothing.” 

“Can’t . . . get married?” she whispered. 

“My dear, you know we can’t. Love in a cottage 
wouldn’t suit you any more than it would me, and 
besides, it might not even run to a cottage.” 

‘But I shouldn’t mind . . . anything. . 
you. 

He took her hand and raised it carelessly to his 
lips. 

“Poor kid! Sometimes I feel rather that way 
myself, but it isn’t all—” 

“Then;srancis.. 3" 

He let her hand go. “You wouldn’t like to see 
your husband arrested for debt, would you?” 

“They don’t arrest people for debt,” she said 
breathlessly. 

“Don’t they? Well, perhaps, ‘debt’ isn’t quite 
the right word, but I’ve got to get a thousand 
pounds before the end of the month or take con- 
sequences which I haven't the slightest intention of 
taking.” 

“And if you can’t get a thousand pounds?” 

He was silent for some time before he said a little 
hoarsely. “The only way out will be to announce 
my engagement to someone who can take over 
my liabilities.” 

She said in a very still, little voice. 

“You mean, Elizabeth Craven?” 

“Yes. She'll have me, all right.” 

There was a note of shamed hardness in his voice. 

“And do you . . . want to marry her?” Drusilla 
asked stiffly. 

“Want to? You know I don’t. I’ve never wanted 
to marry any girl but you, but as it’s out of the 
question, for your sake as well as for mine. . .” 
For a little, neither of them spoke. Then Drusilla 
said: 

“Will you wait . . . just a little while?” 

He stood still in the quiet road and took her 

in his arms. 

“Kiss me, Drusilla.” 

She kissed him with fright- 
ened passion, clinging to him 
as if she could never let 
him go. 

“It’s rotten luck,” he said 
hoarsely. 

Drusilla looked up at him, 
and now there was quiet 
determination in her pretty 
face. 

“But it would be all right 

. . if we had some money?” 
she said. 

“If wishes were horses 
... he said bitterly. 


We can’t get married on 


. with 


SHE WENT BACK to the 
house slowly, a strange feel- 
ing in her heart. 

She would not let him go; 
she wanted him more than 
anything in the world. She 
would not let him go. 

In the hall she came face 
to face with John. He looked 
tired. As a rule they hardly 
exchanged a word, but this 
evening Drusilla stood still 
and smiled at him. 

“Been busy?” she asked. 

“Yes, but I was looking for 
you. I want to speak to you. 
Will you come to my study?” 

She followed him in sur- 
prise; it was so unlike John. 

He shut the door and 
followed her across the room to the window. 

“Are you going to marry that man Drayton?” he asked 
bluntly. 

The hot color rushed to her face at the quiet contempt in 
his voice. 

“‘What business is it of yours?” she asked sharply. 

He half shrugged his shoulders. 

“None possibly, but I think you ought to know that all 
these months while he has been meeting you, he has also been 
meeting Elizabeth Craven. Perhaps he thinks it is as well 
to have two strings to his bow in case one of them snaps.” 

She stared at him, white with anger, then she broke out 
in a trembling voice. ‘‘How dare you say a thing like 
that to me?” 


He smiled faintly. {Continued on page 30} 





but then, as her aunt alluded to so many people in similar 
unjust terms, the girl had taken very little notice until last 
night she had stumbled blindly up against the first stone 
on the pathway she had imagined to be so smooth and 
sunlit. 

Francis had been a little distrait, unlike himself, and 
having failed to laugh him out of it, she had asked exas- 
peratedly: 

“Darling, what is the matter with you?” And even his 
gloomy, abrupt answer had failed to warn her of his 
seriousness. 

“I’m broke. That’s what’s the matter.” 

“Poor lamb!” Drusilla hated anything serious. ‘I’m 
rather that way myself,” she had added lightly. 

“You!’’ he had laughed at her. “‘You'’ve got the old lady 
to go to, if you want anything. I’ve only got the money- 
lenders.”’ 

It was so unlike Francis to speak to her in such a tone 
that for a moment she had stared at him in hurt bewilder- 
ment, till he had broken out again. 

“Look here, my dear, you’ve got 
your rich aunt in the background, 
but I’m broke, broke, and unless 
something happens soon, do you 
know what I shall be driven to do?” 

She had dumbly shaken her 
charming head, and he had gone on 
ruthlessly. 

“T shall have to find a girl with 
money. It’s either that or some- 
thing a bit more unpleasant.” 

She remembered how cold her 
lips had felt; how cold her heart had 
felt, too; how impossible speech had 
been, till at last, irritated by her 
silence, he had asked, “Well, can’t 
you say something?” 

She had said something then; that 
he need not worry; she was sure she 
would some day have her aunt’s 
money ; that when they were married 
her aunt would surely make a 
generous settlement. 

“When !”—he had laughed again. 
“And do you imagine the old lady 
relishes the idea of me as a nephew- 
in-law? She hates the sight of me.” 

“As if I care.” 

Francis had shrugged his 

oulders 


“You may not care, but I know 
well enough that she'll 
take good care I never 
get a halfpenny of her 
money, even if you 
do.”’ 

“But if it’s mine it 
will be yours, too.” 

“My dear, it will be 
tied up, every shilling 
of it. You won’t be 
allowed to touch the 
capital; neither of us 
will.” 

“But, shall we want 
to?” 

“*Yes, we do, or 
rather I do. I’ve got 
to get a thousand 
pounds before the end 
of the month, or—”’ 

“‘Or what?’’ she 
whispered. 

He had tried to be 
jaunty, though his eyes 
had been determined. 

“Well, I shall have 
to be polite to 
Elizabeth Craven.” 

an Eliza- 
beth?” 

Drusilla had been 
cold no longer; her 
cheeks had burned like 
fire. “‘How dare you say a thing like that to me?” She cried. 

When everyone knew that Elizabeth was in love with 
him! 

“You can’t love me—to say such a thing.” 

“Of course I love you, but love won’t pay my debts, and 
unless you can find a way out, get round the old lady or 
something, I must find a way myself.” 

“You mean, you put money before me?” 

“I don’t put it before you; it’s my creditors. I’ve never 
pretended to have any money. I haven't a shilling, not as 
you count shillings. Of course I love you, or I should not 
have waited all this time, dragging on—” 

Dragging on! Was that how her months of heavenly 
happiness had seemed to him? 

She had cried then. Of course in the end they had made 


it up, and the kissesand hissweet remorse had been comfort- 
ing at the time. She did not blame Francis. How could he 
be blamed when one knew the atmosphere of extravagance 
and recklessness in which he had been brought up. She had 
promised him before they parted to speak to her aunt—to 
ask that her disapproval of Francis be modified; but when 
Drusilla thought of Philippa Forsyth’s stern face and the 
keen dark eyes that seemed to see so much, a little tremor 
went through her heart. She would never understand, she 
felt, how Francis felt. Life was so difficu It. 

And that mention Francis had made of Elizabeth Craven 
wounded deeply. How Drusilla hated her, with her 
arrogant face and almost indecent wealth and independence! 
Something in her heart whispered that surely no man 
should have spoken of her to a girl he loved. She tried to 
dismiss the thought. But she was tired and dispirited; a 


featherbed life does not breed courage. 
She looked again at the words on the open page before 
her: 






























“I do not want you when your feet 
With buoyant footsteps tread on air; 
And you can smile at all you meet 
And banish care. 

But when the road is long and cold, 
And cruel seem the ways of men, 
And you are weary, sad and old . 
Come then.” 


Drusilla shut the book up hurriedly, almost as if she 

were ashamed of reading it, and again she thought of John. 

Although she knew him so well, she hardly knew him at 

all. She always thought of him, a little contemptuously, 

as a man buried in books, stooping over a writing desk, 

rarely smiling; and yet, in his way, he had been kind to her. 
rl 
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SHE REMEMBERED retuctantly that once, when as a 
child she had got lost while they were staying in Scotland, 
it was John who, after tramping the moors all night, had 
found her and carried her home. He had been big and 
clumsy even in those days, but to her childish, frightened 
mind he had seemed almost like God when he lifted her in 
his arms, and she clung round his neck sobbing in an 
agony of relief. 


“But when the road is long and cold, 
And cruel seem the ways of men, 
And you are weary, sad and old . 
Come then.” 


Last night Francis had been cruel. Of course he had been 
terribly worried. She knew that, but even so, to speak to 
her as if the fault were hers! 

To Drusilla a thousand pounds did not seem a sufficient 
sum to warrant his distress; she had seen her aunt win 
nearly as much as that in an hour at the tables at Monte 
Carlo. John had said that if a woman could win such a 
large sum of money so quickly, she could lose it just as 
quickly. But Drusilla had never heard her aunt admit to 
losing anything. She was a strange woman of whom most 
people were afraid; handsome in a dark, domineering way, 
merciless in her criticism of people, intolerant of weakness, 
persistent in her hatred of men. 

Francis always sneered at that and declared that in her 
youth she must have been jilted. Sometimes Drusilla 
thought so too, for Philippa said such bitter things. 

“Marry a man you don’t love, and you'll stand a better 
chance of happiness,’’ she once told the girl. “If he gets 
tired of you, it won’t matter. Of course he will get tired of 
you; all men get tired of all women, but if you don’t love 
him it won’t hurt you.” 

Philippa despised Francis; she said he was a weakling. 

“‘But what can he do?”’ Drusilla had asked her. ‘He has 
never been brought up to work.” 


He made no reply. "Must you go 
away?" she said. "I'm afraid so." 


“Do?” Philippa retorted crushingly. ‘He can work, of 
course. John works.” 

But Francis was so different from John. Drusilla was 
sure John had never cared for a girl in all his life; he always 
seemed to be afraid of them. ' 

“With love from John.” 
before her eyes. 

For the first time she found herself wondering what John 
really thought of her. Sometimes she had read faint dis- 
approval in his eyes, but he never criticized her, no matter 
what she did, and she had done some wild, harebrained 
things in her life. Perhaps John never gave her a thought 
at all; why should he? 

Philippa always said that some day John would be a 
great man, that he would make some wonderful scientific 


The words floated suddenly 
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enough.” Even the thought of John’s children breaking into 
their happiness did not disturb her, then. ‘“‘They’re young. 
You'll find everything will be all right.”’ 

“Of course it will,’’ John agreed confidently. ‘‘They’ll 
love to have you with them.”’ 

So for the present, in the face of that, there was nothing 
to do but meet John with the same cheerful equanimity, 
when at half-past five he walked into the kitchen. 

“Hello, dear.”” He caught her to him a moment in a 
strong grip. ‘“‘How’s everything? Did Virginia get in?” 
He stood back with a sudden appreciative sniff, and then 
regarded her with a smile. John, with his tall dark straight- 
ness, was really charming when he smiled. He shook his 
head. “You know, I absolutely can’t get over having a 
real home . . . like this. I can’t worry half as much as 
I ought to over other things, when I have so much I hardly 
thought was possible.” 

That was true enough. She had never seen John with 
such an air of quiet contentment as in the four months of 
their marriage, and his simple pleasure in their small but 
well-furnished home had been a constant source of joy. 
John was so essentially decent, so clean and capable and all 
that she could ever think of as desirable in man, she would 
have been willing to manage half a dozen troublesome 
young people for his sake. And so she answered brightly— 
all her worries put aside in the happiness of that moment. 

“IT know, I can’t always realize it myself, either.’’ She 
laughed softly. “Yes, Virginia arrived. I don’t think she 
quite knows what to make of things yet. But it won’t take 
long to get things established, and we’ll hope that everyone 
will soon be quite happy—”’ 

“T should say they will.’’ John reached out a long arm 
once more and drew her close, his cheek against the smooth 
dark hair. ‘“They’d be little idiots if they weren’t, that’s 
all.” 

But for all that, there were no immediate prospects of 
everyone being quite happy. Virginia felt frankly ill-abused 
at not being allowed to spend the summer at the expensive 
home of her school friends, and Rowan lived only for the 
time when he should go to camp. Meanwhile he was almost 
aggressively noisy, complaining loudly that there was 
nothing to do, no room to move; and spent most of his time 
sprawled about, reading or lounging about the kitchen with 
an enquiring eye upon the food cupboard. In his father’s 
presence he took little notice of Emily, beyond covert 
glances at his sister if any degree of intimacy in their 
conversation was apparent; but alone, he subjected her to 
much idle teasing and annoyance. Not that he was wholly 
ill-natured. He nearly drove her frantic with raids upon the 
pantry, but his praise was quite wholehearted; and often 
he had the grace to bring up coal and firewood, even while 
he grumbled to himself that anyone would think he were 
in training as a kitchen lackey. Nevertheless, she was 
heartily thankful as the time drew near for him to go to 
camp. It might be the only respite she was to know for 
months, and perhaps Virginia when alone would drop that 
injured sense of resentment and yield more agreeably to 
ordinary home interests. 

Only Virginia did not take kindly to ordinary home 
interests. Even after Rowan had gone she drooped about 
the house in dismal attitudes, spent long hours composing 
letters to her friends, ate her meals in silence and stared 
moodily from the windows. Emily tried in vain to urge her 
to go out in the sunshine, worried at the girl’s listlessness 
and pale cheeks. But Virginia refused stubbornly. ‘I don’t 
like too much sun. It gives me too many freckles.” 

“Oh, nonsense, a few freckles are often quite becoming.” 
Emily spoke reassuringly. ‘‘What would you do all day if 
you were with your friends? Surely you’d be outside 
sometimes.” 

“Of course,”” with an exasperating air of weary patience. 
“Only we'd be under trees with lots of cooling drinks and 
interesting things to read. It would be different.” 

“Well,”” Emily was not to be turned aside so easily. 
“There’s that little mountain ash in the front garden. And 
if you want to read, we'll go down to the drugstore library 
this afternoon and take out a subscription.” 

“As if I’d lie where people could look at me!” Virginia 
registered such horror that Emily was forced to give it up 
in despair. She finally confided something of her worry to 
John, as kindly and sympathetically as she could. At first 
he laughed a little. ‘‘It’s a form of shyness, I expect. I 
wouldn’t worry.’”’ Nevertheless he took the trouble to 
observe Virginia’s sullen glances and apathy himself, and 
sought a little private conversation with her one evening, 
suggesting a short walk for the occasion. Virginia, although 
somewhat surprised, obediently slipped on her hat and 
moved along at his side in silence. 

“Tell me, Virginia,” suddenly glancing down at her 
solemn face, for it was evident that she was not inclined 
toward sociability. ‘‘Don’t you like your new home?” 

“It’s all right, daddy.”” Virginia stiffened perhaps a trifle 
apprehensively. ‘Of course it’s not what I’ve been used to, 
but . . .” she sighed, and lapsed once more into silence. 

John let that pass. Virginia would simply have to get 
used to things, and that was all there was to it, but he 
wondered if the trouble lay some degrees deeper. After a 
minute he tried again. ‘‘Do you get along nicely with—” 
he hesitated; he would not repeat the ‘‘new mother”’ 





mistake again—‘‘with Emily, 


slight lift of her head. 








s uly, I suppose you call her?” ‘mother’ would be absurd, and just Emily doesn’t really 
I don’t call her anything,” Virginia remarked with a sound polite.”’ 

ig! “Under the circumstances it’s “But good heavens, girl, if she doesn’t mind!” John was 

difficult to know just what to say. I mean, anything like stirred into a flash of very real irritation. “I should think 


it’s far more impolite to 
go around saying ‘Here 
you!’ or something of 
that nature.” 

“‘I don’t do that, 
either.’’ Virginia 
sounded wholly uncon- 
vinced. “I evade any- 
thing in the way of 
address.” 

John had a definitely 
overpowering sense that 
this daughter of his was 
more than a complete 
stranger. Was this, 
then, the natural out- 
come of not providing 
children with a proper 
home during their form- 
ative years? “But why 
on earth,” he shook his 
head, perplexed, ‘“‘you 
surely don’t object to 
her, Virginia? She’s 
good to you.” 

“Oh yes.” Almost 
grudgingly. ‘But it’s 
awkward with a 
stranger in the house.” 

“SSne’ since s 
stranger,” sharply then. 
“Virginia, don’t be fool- 
ish. She’s my wife.” 

** Yes, I. know, 
daddy.’’ Virginia’s 
tones held an air of 
martyred resignation, 
and John decided that 
if he were not to lose his 
temper completely on 
the street, their walk 
would have to terminate 
abruptly. “Well, mind 
you behave yourself 
then, and that’s not idle 
advice either,” he re- 
marked sternly. ‘‘We’ll 
turn back now, I think.” 


VIRGINIA retired to 
her bedroom, two steps 
at a time, and slammed 
the door, while John 
sought his wife in the 
kitchen, his usually 
pleasant face set and 
grim. “If I can’t raise 
the money to send that 
young madam back to 
school, it won’t be my 
fault,”’ he declared with 
emphasis. “She must 
nearly drive you 
frantic.” 

Oddly enough, the 
mere thought that John 
was able to side with 
her, made her turn to 
Virginia’s defense, paus- 
ing at her ironing to look 
at him reflectively. “I 
don’t know whether 
school would really 
help,” slowly. “I sup- 
pose it’s more or less 
natural how she feels. 
I'd be inclined to leave 
her alone . yr 

John was silent a long 
moment. ‘‘Well,’’ 
doubtfully, ‘‘I never 
bargained on letting you 
in for this sort of thing. 
It hardly seems right.”’ 

Emily leaned forward 
{Continued on page 30} 


"| knew what | was 

taking on when | mar- 

ried you, didn't I? 

Don't worry John!" 
said Emily. 
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RE I’VE been staying’’— Virginia glanced about 
the small, neat bedroom dispassionately. “My 
room had three large windows, and a bathroom 
leading out of it. There was a fireplace, and a 

full-length mirror in the cupboard door.” 

“That must have been very comfortable,” Emily agreed 
pleasantly, as she crossed to adjust the single blind. ‘““You’ll 
find a nice view of the river Here, and there’s a good furnace 
register in that corner. You won’t be cold in winter. Your 
father made that bookcase in the corner all himself.” 

Virginia sat on the edge of the bed and tapped the floor 
restlessly with one slightly awkward, oxford-clad foot. 
“Well, I don’t see what’s come over daddy,” flatly. “Buying 
a poky little house like this—and making things himself. 
We lived in a big place when mother was alive.” 

Emily looked at John’s fourteen-year-old daughter 
reflectively. Not even a pretty child, she decided, with her 
too pale, square-cut face, too short black hair, and that air 
of brooding sulkiness which quite destroyed any more 
agreeable marks of character in her general appearance. 

“Well, of course your father’s business doesn’t warrant 
that now.” she suggested. “He finds it pretty hard to keep 
things going, and so much expense . . .” 

Virginia kicked at the suitcase on the floor beside her, 
moodily. “I suppose getting married again was an expense,” 
after a moment’s pause. “I wouldn’t have thought he—” 
She must have changed her mind abruptly, for she con- 
tinued with a visibly forced attempt at politeness. “Thank 
you for showing me to my room. I expect it will do for the 
summer. I wouldn’t need a fireplace anyway, as I’m away 
at school all winter. Do you know what time my brother 
will be in?” 

For the briefest moment something in Emily’s glance at 
her new daughter might have implied the thought that a 
hearty smacking would have done Virginia no harm. But 
the glance was swiftly suppressed, for after all, as yet the 
child knew nothing of herself or of this house. “No, I 
don’t.”” She shook her head. ‘He went out after lunch. 
I'll leave you to unpack now. I must get supper on. If 
you'd like to come down into the kitchen afterward I'll 
give you some tea.” 

Virginia’s eyes opened very wide. 
even got a cook?” she demanded. 

Once more Emily smilingly shook her smooth brown 
head. “I’m the cook,” lightly enough, and shut the door 
in the face of the girl’s utterly astounded stare. But in the 
hall she drew a long breath rather wearily. Young Rowan 
had been bad enough, but Virginia gave every promise of 
being infinitely worse. 

In the kitchen below, Rowan, seated on a corner of the 
table, munching steadily at a huge chunk of cake, regarded 
her with the air of casual impudence which he considered 
quite within his rights. ‘Hello, Emily.” 

She remembered his burst of laughter when John had 
rather shyly introduced her to the boy as his ‘‘new mother.” 
“Oh, dad!” with half-amused scorn. “Don’t be so old- 
fashioned.” 

However, as far as that went, it was better so. Even if 
she were almost old enough to be his mother, she could not 
imagine herself with a real sixteen- 
year-old son. Rowan, overgrown 
and noisy; selfish, thoughtless, 
having little of the virtues she 
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might have expected of John’s son. But he was at least 
more cheerful than his sister. He seemed to look on it all 
more tolerantly, as some freakish whim of his father’s and 
not to be taken really seriously. ‘Hello, Emily,” grinning 
widely. ‘Good cake.” 

Emily advanced, a new frown crossing her brow. ‘Oh, 
Rowan, that is too bad of you,” with a quick glance at the 
empty cake rack at his side. ‘That was for your father, 
especially. You couldn't have eaten a whole cake!” 

Rowan threw back his rather handsome fair head and 
laughed. ‘Oh, couldn’t I? You don’t know my capacity. 
Too bad for father, eh. Did the kid arrive safely?” 

Emily nodded her head in silence and retired to the 
pantry, momentarily too annoyed for speech. Rowan with 
his cool young impertinence got away with comparatively 
anything, and for a time it might prove amusing; only she 
knew very well in that instant that time would not last 
indefinitely. 

Rowan whistled idly and continued munching spas- 
modically until she heard a sudden roar of welcome. ‘“‘Well, 
my only hat, if it isn’t the kid—and sprouting like a weed! 
Let’s see; it must be five years now since dad took us for a 
holiday, and you were a scrubby little brat of nine. Happy 
reunion, and all that sort of thing!’”” There was a pause in 
which she could imagine them looking at each other; Rowan, 
half quizzically, with his fair head to one side, and Virginia 
with that dark, brooding solemnity and frown. 

Virginia broke the silence first, without preliminaries. 
“Do you like this house?” abruptly. 

Rowan’s reply was quick and light. “Of course not. 
Who would? But I’m not worrying. There’s only a week 
until I go to camp with the boys, and after that, school. 
It’s not as if I’ll have to ask any of the chaps here, and dad 
probably will soon get over this economizing spasm; it’s 
just the result of hearing so much general depression talk.” 

Emily drew a deep breath once more. If Rowan knew to 
just what lengths they had economized so that he might at 
least not miss camp with the boys this summer. . . 

Virginia dropped her voice and must have pointed to the 
pantry door. “She says,” with emphasis, “‘that daddy’s 
business isn’t so good now. You don’t really think—” 

“Of course not.”” He lowered his voice as well. ‘You 
know . . . these wives who’ve been private secretaries . . . 
they know too much and like to show they’re good managers 

. especially with the children. I know . . . a friend of 
mine once told me—”’ 

“Well, it’s all right for you, anyway.” Virginia switched 
over to her chief grievance without paying further attention 
to her brother’s conclusions. ‘You can get away, but 
daddy said I had to come here instead of staying with my 
friends; that they want to make my acquaintance during 
the holidays.” 


Rowan laughed easily. ‘‘Good luck to you, then. Don’t 
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look so disgusted; it doesn’t really improve you. Who cut 
your hair like that, I’d like to know? You need a little 
home care I'd say; it won’t hurt you much.” 


EMILY PASSED into the kitchen to see Virginia seated 
stiffly on a chair against the wall, regarding Rowan with a 
fearful scowl. She passed the moment off agreeably, and 
made light conversation as she prepared some bread and 
cocoa for the new arrival. Virginia thanked her almost 
reluctantly and ate in silence, while Rowan regarded 
Emily’s brisk movements with alert scrutiny. 

“It does seem queer to see you here, you know,” he 
remarked at length. “After being in dad’s office so many 
years. Somehow I never even thought—” 

“Of course you wouldn’t,”’ busily replenishing the stove. 
“You've hardly seen your father for years. It’s nice he'll 
see more of you now.” 

“Oh, not so much,”’ carelessly enough. ‘‘He’s lived at 
clubs and I’ve been at school. We wouldn’t know what to 
talk about. You know,” reverting to his original theme, 
“I’ve often wondered just how dad started to—well—to be 
interested. Was he,” he laughed, despite himself a trifle 
self-consciously, ‘“‘well—romantic? Did he steal behind 
your chair and kiss your neck, or anything?” 

Virginia suddenly choked over a high-pitched giggle, and 
attacked her bread with renewed haste and averted gaze. 

“Don’t be so silly.”” Emily’s tone Should have discouraged 
him completely, but under the stimulus of his sister’s giggle 
Rowan continued unabashed. 

“Was it a business proposition, then? I mean, a match 
of mutual convenience. I'm rather interested in that sort 
of thing. I’d be awfully obliged —”’ 

“And I'd be still more obliged, young man, if you'd get 
out of the kitchen when I’m busy, instead of talking 
nonsense.’”’ Emily wheeled about to face him squarely. 
Despite Rowan’s supreme confidence, there must have been 
something authoritative in her glance, for the red crept up 
in his cheeks and after a moment’s silence, with some 
indistinct mutter that he had as much right there as herself, 
he swung himself abruptly from the room. 

Virginia rose to her feet promptly. ‘‘I don’t see why you 
have to talk to my brother like that in his own home.” 
Her dark eyes flashed defensively, and tossing her closely- 
clipped head with a rather ridiculous air of dignity, she 
followed him out of the door. 

And that—Emily’s feet dragged a trifle as she turned 
back to the pantry—was just one small sample of what her 
future life was to be. And when these children knew the 
worst—that unless things were very different, there could 
be no return to their expensive schools in the fall-—she shook 
her head. For one brief instant she wondered if even for 
John’s sake she could bear it; and dismissed the thought as 
utter disloyalty. She had known what she was taking on. 
She had seen Rowan occasionally; he had never been 
anything but a rather noisy, self-important child. And 
John, in speaking of Virginia, had laughed a trifle apolo- 
getically. “It’s been my own fault, I suppose, not having a 
real home for them, but she half frightens me, myself. 
She’s always spent her holidays with friends and been 
allowed too much of her own way, 
I think. In fact they both have 
pretty extravagant ideas.” 

“Oh, they'll settle down easily 
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There are sports for which women are 
physically and temperamentally untitted: 


among them, those which require foo 


99 


much exertion to perform skilfully 3 


Although the rules in basketball have been modified for girls, it is not the exception, 
I am advised by unimpeachable medical testimony, for young girls to be firmly told 
that they must choose between strenuous sport and physical overstrain to heart and 
chest. 

Not long ago I watched two young half-naked women sprawling about on a 
wrestling mat for .the ribald edification of two or three hundred men and women 
spectators. 

It was a distressing sight. The girls knew absolutely nothing about this highly 
strenuous and dangerous game, but they were quick to imitate the men and they slapped 
and tickled away at one another in order to partially satisfy the sucker crop which adroit 
advance billing had drawn to the scene. 


THERE ARE SPORTS, I held, for which women are physically and temperamentally 
unfitted, and among these I would place all those which exact too much exertion to 
perform expeditiously and skilfully, as well as those which bring the inevitable con- 
comitants of fatigue and exhaustion in their wake. 

In nearly twenty years as an observer and commentator in athletics I have yet to 
see a young woman come even reasonably close to the standard set by the average male 
at rigorous play. 

It isn’t reasonable to expect that she should. Nature did not cast her in the mannish 
mold, and the result of her attempts to crow is the same ludicrous performance that 
excited the brush and wit of the ancient cartoonist. 

In order to play lacrosse the average well-developed girl is obliged to bind the upper 
torso so tightly that the free movement of her arms is retarded seriously and her 
running is restricted. 

Ice hockey is another game, fortunately indulged in by comparatively few girls’ 
teams, even as in lacrosse, for which the soft, yielding flesh with which Nature equips 
the sex, makes them wholly unsuited, to say nothing of the general unwisdom of arming 
members of the more impassioned gender with clubs to be bent over beautiful heads 
that were surely created for more entrancing purposes. 

The spectacle of pretty girls losing their tempers on a lacrosse field and engaging in 
affrays in which words, dimpled fists and tufts of hair flew all about has come within 
my ken but I did not enjoy it. 

Not that the girls didn’t put plenty of zip into the job. They surely did! Yet I 
wouldn’t care to see them in the prize ring, either. I may be funny about my women 
that way, but there it is. 

Canada’s lack of method in preparation of girl athletes for Olympiad engagements 
also leaves much to be desired. It is conducted along wretchedly haphazard lines. I am 
not speaking at random. For instance: 

Prior to the games at Los Angeles there was the usual last minute hue and cry for 
girls to rally to the track standard. Behind this cry was the A. A. U. of Canada and the 
Women’s Federation directed by Miss Alexandrine Gibb, of Toronto. 

That was all. There was no real organization. There was no money. But the 
officials urged action. In Vancouver this took the form of enlisting the aid of the head 
of one of our large mercantile establishments. He is a thorough sportsman who had 
been adroitly named chairman of one of the innumerable A. A. U. committees. He felt 
his responsfbility. 

“T have not the foggiest conception what it is all about,” he assured me, “‘but I feel 
that it must be a good thing to send our girls to these international affairs. I will help 
but I cannot ask my friends to do so, because I am unable to explain this sudden need 
for funds.” 

Before that estimable gentleman was through paying for his association with track 
and field he had defrayed the cost of two coaches and paid the expenses of eight girls to 
Hamilton and two that later went to the games. 

His A. A. U. position was an honorary one, but in actual cash outlay it set him 
back approximately $2,000. I suppose throughout Canada his case is not an isolated one. 

Here is a concrete illustration of the mania for competitive athletics gripping our 
women as it has our men. Our athletes are taught that they are amateurs and given 
the bromidic ‘‘sport for sport’s sake’”’ talk, but what is the truth? 

Somebody is forced to hold the financial bags. We have reached the point of 
saturation. Athletics has been shamefully overemphasized. By cajolery, misrepre- 
sentation, subterfuge and by vociferous flag waving, we as a nation have been stampeded 
into near hysteria over competitive sports. 

In the last analysis, our athletes, girls and boys, pay for this overindulgence, this 
mob hip-hip-hurrahing in mental disillusionment and in physical crack-ups. 

Some years ago, the citizens of Vancouver raised nearly $10,000 to send a team of 
girls to Europe for what they were told was a world’s basketball championship. 

The girls finished the tour in the City of Prague where the startled citizenry hastily 
arranged a game for them against a pick-up team and on a disused tennis court. Our 
girls won. But what a victory! 

It appears to this observer that the time is overdue for all good Canadians to come 
to the aid of the distressed parties who have made this wholesale junketing possible 
from misguided and erroneous conceptions of what constitutes the duties of a citizen. 

It is a national form of babbitry that should be discouraged. 
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(SIRLS 


SHOULDNT 
DO IT! 


[ y An ly Lytle 


BOVE MY WRETCHED HEAD «as I begin to write, is suspended a wicked- 
looking little hatchet. It has been there for some time. It appears harmless and 
amuses countless callers. 

It might, indeed, be easily mistaken for a souvenir from the braver days of 
the late and unlamented ‘nineties, when a two-fisted little woman named Carrie Nation 
formed herself, with singular disregard for the staid proprieties, into a one-woman 
organization who used to go about the towns and villages, wrecking saloons and similar 
haunts of mass iniquity with a tommy hatchet. 

As a fact, however, the weapon of which I speak reached me not long ago by mail 
from Toronto and, alongside of the helve is this illuminating, yet ironic legend: 

“To Andy Lytle with ‘love’ from Lakeside Ladies, Toronto.”’ 

Overnight, I emerged from the semi-obscurity of a sports writer in Vancouver to a 
spot, as you might say, where I was catching hatchets, telegrams, letters and other 
satirical whatnot because I had said, in bold-face type and across two columns, that 
the sight of leathery-legged, flat-chested girls in sweaters and shorts, running in sprints, 
high jumping, throwing spears into the distance or hurling quaint-looking bits of pewter 
for distance either in competition with men, or by themselves, left me cold and unhappy 
what time I was compelled, by duty or stress of circumstance, to gaze upon such feeble 
undertakings. 

The volume of interest that statement aroused indicated the excessive liveliness of 
the topic. It invoked criticism in certain feminine breasts connected in official capacities 
with athletic federations and from a number of the girl athletes themselves. 

It drew plaudits from mothers, ‘‘attaboys” from fathers and loud hosannas from 
brothers. Apparently all was not quiet on the girlish fronts in track and field, else why 
all the jeering and the cheering? 

During the months that preceded the last Olympiad at Los Angeles, a number of 
bright Vancouver girls, their imaginations fired by thoughts of a glorious trip, were 
induced to go into training for trials to be held at Hamilton. 

Weeks before they were to leave, their coach informed me that his troubles seemed 
greater than any young man should be asked to bear. He had been driving the girls 
hard, and under such pressure the grind of rigorous living and monotonous training had 
taken its toll in exactions on their nervous systems. 

“They are ready,’ he said bitterly, “to cut themselves pieces of throat, any throat 
mine, I think, preferably. They snap at each other continually.” 

In short, the girls had whipped themselves to a point where a psychopathic ward 
was only avoided by a complete cessation of these preparatory activities. 

Four years ago a group of young girls formed themselves into a club. They did nct 
wish to lose contact when they left school sports behind them. They played basketball 
boys’ rules—lacrosse; they hiked mountains on week-ends. 

A few weeks ago, the seventh member of that club of possibly twenty-five maidens 
was sent to an interior sanitarium in the hope that treatment there would heal an 
infected lung. 

One of the seven is dead. Not one of the club members was out of her ’teens when 
they organized. 
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have said. You were expect- 
ing me to call her a brazen 
hussy for parading around in 
that rig. You were waiting 
for me to say he wouldn’t think any more of her for that 
carryon.. .’’ Miss Anna halted for breath. ‘I think she’s 
cute asa bug’sear . .. She’s got” —Miss Anna gulped 
“sex appeal.” 

Mary Foster’s pale face took on a deep, slow crimson. 
Her dark blue eyes stared unseeingly at the foot of the berth. 

Having said the terrible thing out loud, Miss Anna 
rushed ahead to defy her own inner sense of shock, “‘She’s 
got pep. She’s human. You've no more chance against her 
than a dressmaker’s Judy.” 

Mary Foster’s hands locked together, ‘“‘I 
what you mean,”’ she declared unhappily. 

“You don’t need to lie to me,’’ countered Miss Anna 
acidly. “‘Do you think he’s going to spend another day just 
looking over here, when there’s a bright, entertaining, 
blonde-headed—It wouldn’t have hurt you a mite to pass 
the time of day with him, would it?” 

“I was never introduced to him,’ protested Mary, too 
staggered by this new Miss Anna for clear thought about 
anything. 

“Neither was I. But I spoke to him.” 

“That’s different.” 

‘“Huh'” Miss Anna’s voice had the dry rasp of a saw. 
“Just this much different. I’m an old maid and know it. 
You're an old maid and don’t know it. You needn’t jump 
like that. What else are ye? What else will ye ever be? 
Undressing in here’’—with a contemptuous hand, Miss Anna 
indicated their berth—“because you couldn’t walk from the 
dressing room in a kimona. Huh! You’re an old maid, set 
in your ways. You’re worse than I am.” 

With a gallant flourish Miss Anna raised the pillow behind 
her, flung her hair switch beneath it, followed that with her 
thick lensed glasses, then with magnificent indifference to 
the tangled state of both articles, she plumped down on the 
pillow. 

Mary Foster reached wildly for the light and huddled 
down in the darkness. Miss Anna must have gone mad. 
Hadn't she been queer ever since the funeral, insisting on 
accompanying Mary to her Aunt Sarah’s, and making all 
sorts of wild suggestions when Mary was packing, about 
leaving perfectly good clothes for the Salvation Army and 
buying a whole new outfit. It had all seemed so unreal. 


I don’t know 


MISS ANNA had gone 
queer, no doubt about it. 
The way she had chatted 
back and forth with the 
strange man. Miss Gates 
cr Miss Simpson would 
have herded Mary to the 
far end of the coach, the 
first time they caught him 
looking over the top of his 
paper; her Aunt would 
have—she didn’t want to 
think of her Aunt, because 
it was terrible not to feel. 
She liked the way his 
brown eyes twinkled when 
he laughed; she liked his 
bigness; the way he flung 
one leg over another when 
he sat down; the way his 
fingers played tunes on the 
window ledge; but she did 
not want him to speak 
with her, find out how 
stupid, tongue-tied she 
was. Oh, if only she could 
fall into a stranger’s berth 
and make a joke of the 
whole thing-—-carry it 
OR ns 

Miss Anna lay and re- 
pented her rashness. Her 
hair switch must be in a 
nice snarl, and she had one 
of her headaches coming 
on. This whole business 
was too hard on her, any- 
way. Tomorrow she would 
let Mary go her own gait. 
Being an old maid was a 
nice peaceful way to be if 
you had a comfortable 


Thornton's sun tan 
turned a deep brick 
red. His hand stayed 
in mid-air as he 
stared at Mary. 


ILLUSTRATED 


oe Wa we 


boarding house and a few other women to gossip with. 
Miss Anna heaved a sigh. 

‘““What’s the matter?’”’ Mary was up on one anxious 
elbow. “Is it your neuralgia?” 

Miss Anna mumbled something. 

“Never mind’’—Mary’s voice was soothing as oil on a 
burn—“‘I’ll massage it for you.’’ Her capable, gentle fingers 
began a systematic kneading; her voice murmured consola- 
tion and encouragement. 

Miss Anna screwed her eyes shut against a sudden prickle 
of moisture; she would keep right on being mean to Mary, 
making her over, help her get that nice man, if it meant 
neuralgia every minute of the day. 


FRANK THORNTON ran his comb through thick brown 
hair and grinned happily at his own reflection. Even when 
he felt blue, his hair cheered him, and he was feeling any- 
thing but blue this morning. ' 

“When I was twenty,” he informed Arthur Bentley, radio 
salesman, who was trying to fit razor strokes to the rhythm 
of the train, “I swore I’d never be bald, not even a little 
thin on top. I believed that ten minutes massage a day 
I’m thirty-nine and if anything it’s thicker than ever.”’ 

“Maybe it’s through not wearing a hat,’’ suggested the 
radio salesman, eyeing Thornton’s tan. 

“‘Huh-uh, it’s the massage.’’ Thornton buttoned his coat, 
eyeing the set of the shoulders. ‘‘What sort of a town is 
Vancouver? Don’t know if I should be tickled or not about 
being sent there?”’ 

“Pretty swell,’’ declared the radio salesman, then hoping 
for information that would dampen the blonde person’s 
growing interest in this big guy in the panama suit, “Ye 
married?” 

“Not yet,’’ laughed Thornton straightening purposefully. 

As he swayed down the aisle he smiled at Miss Anna, 
“Lovely morning, isn’t it?” Then as he reached his seat, 
“Do I have to sit over here all by myself?” in a wheedling 
small boy whisper. 

Mary Foster kept her eyes on the scenery while Miss 
Anna chuckled invitingly, “If you don’t mind sitting with 
your back to the engine?”’ 

“Not a bit,’’ he assured her airily, “If you are quite 


15 
| - TD sure the engine won’t be 
C | ; A M Bb E I S offended !”’ He stead at 


Mary Foster’s profile. He 
had made her smile: that was 
something. But she looked away aga‘n quickly and flushed. 

“You know, Mary, what Miss Simpson said . . .” 

So that was her name, Mary. Suited her; shy and sweet. 
Hadn’t met a shy girl for ages. A chap liked to feel bold 
and adventuresome, but the modern girl never gave him a 
chance to feel anything but a competitor in a wisecracking 
competition. 

. never to sit with my back to the engine,” ex- 
plained Miss Anna earnestly. 

A face like a pansy, this Mary, shy, velvety, unassuming, 
thought Thornton. Maybe if the old lady fell asleep or 
something he could get her to talk with him. 

. . but if I did get train sick I was to suck a lemon.” 
Miss Anna was searching in her purse as if she meant to 
produce one. ‘‘Mary? I can’t find my nail file. I must have 
left it in the dressing room. I wouldn’t trust that colored 
porter—’”’ 

“Not with a nail file,’ agreed Thornton, his brown eyes 
twinkling. 

“I’m going to look for it,’’ decided Miss Anna, ignoring 
Mary’s quick movement of protest. 

“Your mother?’’ asked Thornton, looking smilingly after 
Miss Anna. 

‘No, I have no memory of my mother.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Miss Anna is no relation,’’ Mary’s hands were folding, 
twisting the handle of her purse, ‘‘but she has stayed at the 
same boarding house ever since I can remember.”’ 


MISS ANNA was in a breathless triumph as she reached 
the dressing room. Sit there and never say a word, would 
she? Well she’d have to find her tongue now. 

“Oh, dear,”” Miss Anna grabbed the green curtains for 
support. ‘Did I hurt you?” 

“Fair enough,” laughed the blonde person, recovering her 
lipstick, ‘‘I barged in on you last night.” 

“Not a bit of sense having that curtain there,” com- 
plained Miss Anna, lowering herself to a chair, and produc- 
ing her nail file. ““You’ve got the prettiest legs,’ she added 
judiciously. 

“Not bad,” agreed the blonde person, sparing a moment 
from emphasizing her eyelashes [Continued on page 32} 
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Mary tried to draw back, but had to listen. 


her perplexity: she must pin it on the green 

curtains of their berth, or put it in the hammock 

thing that stretched across the windows. How 
could she bring herself to do anything so barefaced? There 
was only one place for an elderly spinster’s back hair 
switch, and that was laid out full length in a top bureau 
drawer. 

Suddenly all the dash and daring of her resolve to make 
over Mary Foster were buried beneath longing for the peace, 
the orderly comfort of her own room in Mrs. Adams’ 
boarding house for genteel ladies; for Miss Gates, whose 
philosophy of life was, “You can’t be too careful;” for 
Miss Simpson, who should have been called Miss Symptoms; 
even for Mary Foster’s invalid aunt, if only Mary’s aunt 
had kept on living or died with a suddenness in the night, 
instead of having sinking spells for two days and enough 
breath between spells to tie Mary with promises: 

“You'll go to my sister Sarah, Mary?” 

“Yes, Auntie.” 

“I’ve done what I promised your mother, Mary . . . left 
you everything . . . you’ll be well paid for looking after me 
all those years . . . but you'll live on the interest, Mary?” 

“Yes, Auntie.” 


Mr ANNA MORRISON sat frowning because of 


“You'll never do anything absolutely foolish, Mary?” 

“No, Auntie. Please. . . just rest...” 

And at the thought of Mary Foster never doing anything 
foolish, of Mary Foster going down grey years weaving 
barren memories on the loom of ‘You can’t be too careful,” 
all Miss Anna’s discreet and thwarted youth rose in protest. 
She would make over twenty-eight year old Mary Foster till 
foolishness came natural to her. 

And to that high resolve she had held even after finding 
out the fabulous price of a return ticket to Vancouver, even 
after listening to Miss Simpson on the horrors of train 
sickness, but she had never bargained for being without a 
place for her back hair switch. Through thick-lensed 
glasses she stared down resentfully at Mary Foster’s slim 
back with its two long ropes of black hair. : 

With a jarring rattle the train pulled to a stop. Mary 
Foster sat up quickly and drew down the blind before 
turning to smile at Miss Anna. Her face with its wide-set 
dark blue eyes was utterly youthful; her air of sweet, settled 
sedateness utterly engaging, but Miss Anna’s frown deep- 
ened. “What did you pull that blind down for?” she 
whispered brusquely. 

“Why, somebody might look in,’’ whispered Mary. 

“Huh, they wouldn’t bother giving two looks—” Miss 
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MAKING 


OVER 
MARY 


by Eva . Bruce 


The rollicking tale of an old- 


maid aunt wie determined that 


her niece should nol be like her 


Anna glared disparagingly from Mary’s long-sleeved, high- 
necked nightdress to her own. Mary Foster’s eyes widened 
questioningly, and as if in answer the curtains were thrust 
apart by a pair of snowy arms, followed by a small blonde 
head. 

“I beg your pardon—” 

But the starting train flung the intruder like a bright 
silk scarf across their knees. With a breathless, chuckling 
giggle, she straightened and ricochetted into the passage- 
way. Miss Anna made a clutching grab after the curtains 
and muffled the sound of laughter, gay and unembarrassed. 

“The wrong berth . . . must be the next one . . . There 
. . . [knew it was on this side.” 

A man’s voice in answering laughter, and Mary Foster’s 
shoulder gave an unguarded little movement. 

“*That’s the man across the aisle,’’ commented Miss Anna 
dryly, “and I suppose that’s the sort of foolishness your 
Aunt warned you against?” 

Mary’s dark head bent forward in embarrassed assent. 

“‘Well,’’ Miss Anna braced herself, “I think that foolish- 
ness and lots of it is what you need—”’ 

“Miss Anna!”’ Mary Foster stared her bewilderment into 
the fierce old face beside her. 

“You were expecting me to say what your Aunt would 
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"For the last time, Alice, are you going to the dance?" 
he rasped. She looked at him contemptuously. 


had given him the chance to take such a stand with any 
show of logic, and pricked his self-esteem into doing it. 

She tried to restrain the hot retorts which sprang to her 
lips. They would only make matters worse. The warmer 
she got, the more coolly he would argue with his silly logic, 
until she had put herself completely in the wrong, even in 
her own eyes. Sometimes Guy was absolutely unbearable. 

She rose, dumped her darning into her basket and walked 
to the door. ‘‘Sometimes you act just like a baby, Guy,” 
she said icily. “If you knew how childish it is, you might 
try and avoid your stubborn little tantrums. I would like 
you to understand that they aren’t a good substitute for a 
certain amount of consideration for my feelings, and that 
I wish to go to this ball. I’ve told my friends I’m going, 
and I am.” 

She went through into the bedroom. He hadn’t said a 
thing, and she knew—and it irritated her more than ever— 
that he was preening himself on having kept his temper, 
whereas he’d lost it in his own way, just as much as she had. 
Yes, she’d lost her temper in spite of her good resolutions. 
She admitted it to herself as she combed her wavy brown 
hair; and getting angry didn’t make her look any prettier, 
either, but Guy would make a saint lose her temper when 
he got in one of his stubborn moods. 


THE WHOLE of the next evening passed without allusion 
to the ball. It was a silent evening, strained and uncomfort- 
able, with just enough routine conversation to prevent it 
being impossible. 

His kiss when he came in had been an impersonal affair. 
Their talk was impersonal. They were miles apart, talking 
about intimate little household affairs like a pair of polite 
strangers. 

And next day, as she washed the breakfast dishes, made 
the beds, and swept and dusted and tidied their home, the 
chilliness seemed to linger in it just as the smell of stale 
tobacco smoke hung about the sitting room until the 
windows were opened. She had a headache and felt 
depressed. Nothing went right. Elizabeth Wylie rang up 
to ask about the ball, and by the time she had got through 
the noncommittal conversation and hurried back to the 
kitchen, the cake was burnt. 

There was nothing particular to do after she had washed 
up the dishes of her sketchy, trouble-saving lunch. She 
didn’t feel like going out, and she certainly didn’t feel like 


getting any of her friends in. They weren’t friends anyway— 
just acquaintances, and while she sat taking in the waist of 
her only decent dance frock, she realized how lonely she 
was, how dependent on Guy for everything, not merely for 
her home and clothes, but for happiness and comradeship 
and intimacy. 

Her thoughts seldom ran in such channels. It was only 
when Guy’s stubbornness raised a barrier between them, 
and some molehill inexplicably grew into an ice-covered 
mountain, that she felt how completely alone she was, with 
her father and mother dead and her only sister a thousand 
miles away. 

These dismal days and strainful evenings were too big a 
price to pay for a slight saving to her pride. She would 
make it up with Guy and let him have his own way. After 
all, if she did insist on him going to that silly ball, he would 
only feel he had a grievance—which might last for weeks. 

And these rare quarrels depressed him as much as her; 
she knew that. He looked older and more tired. He was so 
fond of his home and so comfortable in it. She couldn’t 
have everything. If it were easier for her to get him out to 
parties, it might be too easy for somebody else to do the 
same. There were plenty of men like that among her 
friends, and she wouldn’t like it if Guy were one of them. 
He wasn’t really too unreasonable. He was always tired at 
night. It didn’t seem quite fair to drag him out, after the 
way he worked for them both. 

Regretfully but feeling happier in spite of the regrets, 
she folded the unfinished dress away in the window seat 
and went back to get dinner. 

Until the rather silent meal was over, she did not say 
anything of what was in her mind. Guy’s greeting had been 
the same as on the previous evening—a little too courteous 
and impersonal; and he had been politely unresponsive to 
her friendly questions during the meal. 

But she cleared away cheerfully. Things would be com- 
fortable again when they were settled by the fire and she 
could show him that she was making the first advance. To 
an accompaniment of clattering dishes, she vaguely 
rehearsed what she would say. She felt, self-approvingly, 
that she was acting magnanimously, but she must be 
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careful not to show any sign of it. She would be very 


tactful—and affectionate. 

As soon as she had finished washing up, and bathed her 
hands in her special lotion—clammy hands are non- 
conductors of affection—and smoothed her hair into its 
usual soft waves, she went into the sitting room and perched 
herself on the arm of Guy’s chair. 

He did not look up. When she put her arm round his 
shoulders she could feel his body stiffen, almost imper- 
ceptibly. It was a little chilling to the magnanimous 
warmth in her heart, but she began bravely, “About that 
dance, Guy, dear.” 

He seemed to have been waiting for that. He leaned 
forward slightly, so that her arm dropped off his shoulders, 
picked two little blue tickets from his waistcoat pocket and 
chucked them on the table beside her. 

“All right,’’ he snapped. ‘‘There are your tickets, and 
now you've got them, for heaven’s sake quit nagging me 
about that filthy dance.” 

“T didn’t,” she began indignantly. “I was—” 

“Oh, no! Of course you never do anything so terrible as 
nag; only keep the house as cheerful as a morgue, only go 
on worrying at me like an ice-pick. If that isn’t nagging 
I don’t know what is! I get enough of that sort of thing at 
the office. You’d think I’d earned a little peace and 
comfort in my own home in the evening, instead of having 
you drag me out to a filthy ball to dance with a lot of fish- 
eyed hags painted like flappers, till four o’clock in the 
morning, and get down to the office at nine feeling like a 
boiled rag. A heck of a life, that is!” 

“Stop talking to me like that, Guy—immediately.” 
Alice had jumped up and stood facing him. Resentment at 
his ill-temper, chagrin at being forestalled in her mag- 
nanimous gesture, and the revulsion from her feeling of 
generous love, bore down all her good resolutions. 

The injustice, the rudeness of it! Just when she was 
sacrificing her pleasure for his comfort—as she’d done a 
hundred times—to be made out one of those nagging 
selfish, husband-driving beasts she hated. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, talking to me 
like that. How often do I ask you to go out? How often 
do you ever consider my feelings? I wouldn’t go to the 
dance for anything in the world after the fuss you’ve made; 
and if you hadn’t lost your temper before I’d hardly opened 
my mouth I'd have told you so {Continued on page 38} 
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by RODERICK STUART KENNEDY 


LICE FINISHED laying the dinner table, took a last 
look into the oven, and went back into the sitting 
room to finish darning some socks. 

Guy would be coming in soon. Everything was 
ready. Guy never had to wait, but dinner was to be par- 
ticularly nice this evening, though probably he wouldn’t 
notice any difference. 

As she threaded her needle in and out across the hole in 
his sock, her firm pretty lips pressed together in a half 
frowning smile. Just before she was married five years ago, 
her mother had impressed on her, so earnestly and seriously, 
the methods by which a husband should be managed. But a 
very, very short time had shown that Guy was unresponsive 
to most of them, and she had adopted methods of her own 
quickly enough, which had teen justified by their happy 
results. The extra nice dinner was only a concession to 
tradition. She knew it would not have any effect. The 
really important thing was to keep her temper,—not to 
show any signs of annoyance, or impatience. Guy always 
came round in the end, if she didn’t leave an opening for 
stubbornness to creep in and warp his easy-going amiability. 

But he did so hate going to dances! It seemed a shame 
to take him out, with that hard day at the office behind 
him and an early morning start to look forward to. If it 
wasn’t that she asked him so seldom, she would have felt 
selfish about dragging him out next Friday. Still, they 
always went to the Charities Ball. All their friends did. 
They were not rich enough to engage in much of the social 
whirl, and Alice didn’t miss it now, but this was something 
she had always kept up. She enjoyed it the more because 
sometimes it was the only real ball the year brought her; 
and Guy enjoyed it too, once she had overcome the usual 
week of passive resistance and got him there. 

It would be the same this year; but this was Tuesday, 
and she had a lot to do on her dress before Friday, and really 
she ought to get some new slippers, and a wave, and all 
sorts of things. She simply must get some kind of assent 
out of Guy tonight, however grumpy. She had already 
mentioned it several times, but so far Guy had never got 
beyond the scoffing stage. 

A latch-key clicked in the lock. Guy came in. As she 
went to meet him, she knew by his slow step that he was 


tired. His work took a lot out of him sometimes, and she 
seldom kept him from his easy-chair in the evening. But a 
very occasional dance wasn’t much, especially when it was 
the Charities Ball. 

She would wait until he’d settled down and rested after 
dinner. It was a pity he was so tired tonight, but she 
couldn’t put it off any longer. 

As she looked at Guy’s comfortable figure stretched 
under the reading lamp after dinner, Alice stiffened her 
resolution again by thinking of the hundreds of evenings 
when she did subordinate her interests completely to his 
comfort. “Have you got the tickets yet, Guy?” she asked 
as naturally as she could. 

He looked up smiling. But it was his tight-lipped smile, 
the one which turned down the corners of his mouth slightly. 
It was good natured enough, but it meant something 
unexpected or ironical. Her question couldn’t have seemed 
as natural as she’d hoped. 

“So that’s the explanation of the asparagus and oysters,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ ‘A husband’s heart is most easily reached 
through his stomach.’ See Aunt Priscilla’s ‘Advice to 
Young Gentlewomen.’ Nothing doing, old thing. We 
agreed long ago that this husband’s stomach was impervious 
to treatment. Try again.” 

Alice bit her lip. It was uncanny sometimes, and 
exasperating, how he knew what was going on in her mind. 
The inflexion of her voice must have betrayed her. That 
allusion to the dinner was just to confuse the issue. 

“Don’t be silly, Guy. You know you always get nice 
meals, even if you don’t appreciate them; and you know 
very well I’m not so foolish as to try and get anything out 
of you by feesing you—or any other way,” she added 
with a touch of indignation. ‘‘When I do happen to want 
anything, which isn’t often, I hardly see why I should have 
to do anything except tell you.” 

Guy grunted an absent assent without taking his eyes 
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from his book. It was an exasperating trick of his, because 
she never knew if he was really not listening, or whether he 
was just pretending to be absorbed in his book to avoid 
discussion. 

“Anyway,” she went on, “all that’s got nothing to do 
with whether you’ve got tickets for the ball or not. You 
don’t want to put it off till the last moment.” 

“That’s right,”” Guy murmured agreeably. 

“Have you got them or not?” 

He put down his book, speaking with a too elaborate air 
of surprise. ‘‘No, I haven’t. Why should I? I thought it 
was understood we weren't going to waste our time and 
money on that foolishness this year.” 

“Oh, dear! Why on earth do you always have to make 
this fuss, Guy? You know perfectly well you really like 
going, if you’d only admit it. You had a peach of a time 
last year—you know you did. I was ready to go home long 
before you were. You just want to be begged and cajoled, 
so you can make out you’re doing me a favor and going 
against your will.” 

Alice felt indignant. It was true, every word of it, but as 
she watched his expression she realized how foolish she had 
been to say it—and the truer the sillier! 

“Very well, then; have it your own way. Just because 
I try and make your dance as pleasant as I can, instead of 
going through it like a martyr, you take for granted that 
it was just what I wanted all the time. What did you 
expect me to do? Sulk in a corner and go home at midnight? 
I wouldn’t have got much thanks for that, would I?” 

He picked up his book, frowning. “Well, there won’t be 
any misunderstanding this time, take my word for it. Even 
at the cost of sacrificing all the exquisite enjoyment you 
seem to think I get out of the ball, I am not going to this 
one—as I said before.” 

The rasping finality of his tone was intensely irritating. 
The more so, because it was only her silly remark which 
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He swung round to me. “Well, Mr. Burt?’’ he asked 
with a return of his old facetiousness. “‘And what c’n we 
do for ye?” 

“How much d’you want?” I asked him. 
what you’ve been waiting for.”’ 

I was sure enough that it wasn’t—I had already heard 
what he’d told my aunt—but it wasted time, and I intended 
risking anything for that just now. 

He broke into a mighty guffaw. ‘‘How much do I want, 
says he? Hear that, Joe? Rich, ain’t it? Why, I'll tell ye, 
Mr. Burt—I want you, my boy. You’re worth more than 
any dirty pearls; oh yes, by jiminy! I’d not exchange ye 
for a million in gold. I’ve not forgotten Tom Hewetson, nor 
Manila jail either, not by a jugful. And ye’d try an’ bribe 
me, eh? Nothin’ doin’, me pretty lad—nothin’ doin’! 
Ye'll be a-visitin’ the fish in Fundy before ye’re an hour 
older, and I hope ye like it.” 

He wagged his head at me ferociously. 
laugh for him. 

“Talk sense,” I said. ‘‘You’d not dare.” 

“And that’s all you know, Mr. Burt,” he roared. ‘Dare? 
With you, ye little squirt! You ain’t Tom Hewetson, ye 
know, not by a mile. He was somebody, Tom was—a dirty, 
double-crossin’ crook, but somebody. But as for you, ye 
ninny, what are ye? A yachtsman—a pretty boy, that’s all 
ye are. So ye think I’d not dare? Well, we’ll show ye now, 
for that. Joe, let her go!” 

He turned back to the little wheel, still rumbling his 
contempt. Silva set his engines going with a stuttering 
roar, and we swung out into the river. 


“T suppose that’s 


I summoned up a 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


I don’t mind confessing that my heart was in my boots. 

Then I glanced across at Spike Murphy, who had con- 
tinued in his imperturbable silence on the other seat. I had 
not seen him move, nor—I thought—Jason Harg either; 
but he had in that small interval been busy with his lashings 
again. They were appreciably looser now, and with his 
eyes on Harg’s back at the wheel and the Portuguese 
crouching over the engine cowl, Spike was hard at work. 
Even as I looked he twisted a hand free. 

Then he thrust it hastily back into its noose once more 
and lay still, apparently thinking. There was still the 
problem of his ankles, and beyond that the problem of 
overpowering a pair of armed and desperate men, without 
any assistance from me. All I could do was rage impotently 
and watch the growing light, and try and estimate where 
we were in the river. 

The Bower’s wharf was a good mile upstream from our 
own, and the river hereabouts was narrow. It opened out 
opposite our house into the wide, straight reach that was 
closed, four miles or more to seaward, by the bar. I could 
picture the sea in that reach already bumpy—enough 
anyhow to force Jason Harg to slacken speed in it, or risk 
breaking his frail monster’s back in the trough of some wave. 
As for the bar itself, I knew well enough what that shelf of 
sand and gravel would be like, this stormy dawn—a leaping 
jumble of hungry white surf in the set of tide against wind 
over the shallows. 

There was a channel through it, buoyed, and Jason Harg 
no doubt had it marked down; but it was going to be a 
chancy business at best, hitting it in this light and with this 
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run of sea in a flimsy erratic craft like the speedboat. To 
miss it meant being smashed to matchwood in five minutes. 

I should, I suppose, have been thinking of my latter end 
rather than worrying about such considerations. But with 
the imminence of real peril a kind of incurious excitement 
had taken possession of me, and I found myself wondering 
whether, after all, Harg was going to be able to get away 
with things. Spike was at least partly free, and we should 
not go overside without something of a struggle. There was 
that much to be said for it. 

And there was my aunt still, but I excluded her from my 
dull reasoning. Elise Harg had been, after all, too late. If 
we were to escape from this fix, it must be by our own 
efforts, or rather by Spike Murphy’s. I gritted my teeth at 
my own powerlessness. Then I looked at Spike again and 
nearly cried out. He had huddled himself into an acrobatic 
ball on his seat and was plucking at his ankle straps with 
hasty fingers. 

We were passing my own house now, for I could see our 
heavy trees over the edge of the coaming and feel the 
speedboat begin to lift a little to the first of the sea in the 
wide reach. She was travelling at a great pace, and in a 
moment she stuck her flying nose into the side of a wave, 
so that her whole frame shuddered at the impact, and a 
little wall of water swept her from bow to stern. Jason 
swore under his breath and throttled down in a hurry. He 
knew his risks, after all. I could see Silva, peering anxiously 
ahead over the cowl. Neither of them took any notice of us. 

A sudden squall of wind and rain swept in from seaward, 
blinding in its violence and whipping [Continued on page 43} 


| saw the yacht towering over us, and then everything 
went in a rush of chill water, and | lost track of things. 
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Condlusion 


LISE!” the furious voice yelled. “Elise!” 

There followed a thunder of feet, as if Jason Harg 
was running wildly from one room to another. We 
heard him shout for Silva, and heard Silva’s startled 

response. Then loud, violent imprecations floated into us. 

“She’s gone.” 

“Can't be. Must be here somewhere. . .” 

And then Jason’s tremendous oath as he remembered, 
aloud, the slamming door. 

That was what it was, then. Elise Harg, bless her, had 
got clear while the pair of them were engaged with us. And 
having got clear, there was no doubt where she would make 
for. By this time she would be halfway to our house and 
my aunt Euphemia, the one place and the one person 
whence help might come to us. 

I told Spike this in excited whispers and he nodded 
imperturbably. 

“It'll work out yet, Mr. Burt, sir,’’ was all he said. 

This time I was a little more inclined to agree with him. 
You could not live any length of time with that grim old 
aunt of mine and not learn her utter dependability. She 
had bent for one moment, it was true, before the blast of 
danger that threatened me from Jason Harg, and his 
revocation from the past of whatever old ghost it was that 
haunted the memory of my father; but that sweet slap on 
the jowls she had handed him proved that her spirit was 

ing to her. Jason Harg was due to find that out, and 
learn that Euphemia Hewetson was an ill person to cross. 

If, that is, she was in time. More than ever it was a 
matter of time. Harg must make his getaway now, storm 
or no storm, daylight or dark. He had to. In half an hour, 
by my reckoning—three quarters, any time—my aunt 
would have stirred up a wasp’s nest about him. 

And then I remembered that Spike and I were normally 
the only men about our place, and that there were none, 
save Harg and Silva here, within an hour’s call. It was a 
depressing thought, I don’t mind admitting. I commu- 
nicated it to Spike, but he didn’t seem a bit impressed. 
I don’t believe that great lummox with the red hair lost 
confidence a moment, then or later. He seemed sublimely 
assured of the stability of our luck. Now that my aunt 
Euphemia might be counted on to take a hand in affairs, 
I think he regarded the rest of our adventures as little more 
than a gigantic joke. 

For myself, I could have wished for his sang-froid. It 
seemed to me, lying there, that it was too heavy odds—a 
couple of women, one of them seventy, and the other a timid 
girl, against people like Harg and Silva. Once they got us 
on that speedboat, I felt our number was up. It was a very 
tight corner. 

There was silence in the house now. Harg and Silva had 
run out into the night, presumably in an attempt to catch 
the girl. Under other conditions I might have laughed at 
the futility of the proceeding and at their obvious dis- 
comfiture, but just now I did not feel at all like laughter. 
I must have dropped into a stupid doze—that blow on the 
nape took a long time to wear off—for Spike roused me on a 
sudden by beginning to writhe and wrestle in a perfect fury 
of effort. Like myself he had been strapped up with leather 
thongs, wrist and ankle, and from my own experience I 
thought it was idle to try and loosen them. My own bonds 
would have defied Houdini. 


“Better save your strength, Spike,” I told him. “‘Harg’s a 
seaman.” 

He went on twisting and tugging. ‘’Twasn’t Harg,”” he 
said, purple in the face. ‘It was the little chap fixed these.” 

It was, too. Silva had got Spike very much as he had got 
me, by creeping up on him unawares; but although he had 
hit him hard enough to knock him helpless for the time, he 
had not had the advantage of Harg’s expert fingers in tying 
him up. And Silva wasn’t a seaman. 

For a long time—I daresay twenty minutes—Spike fought 
and raged like a madman with those strips of tanned hide. 
while I could do no more than lie and watch him and listen 
for the sound of returning footsteps. The wind was still 
getting up, and there was the quick spatter of rain on the 
windows. Jason Harg was going to have his work cut out 
for him with that river-bar and a rising tide, I thought. 

Then at last came the sound of loud voices. Spike rolled 
over, back to his original position; but he held up his hands 
for me to see and grinned. There were inches play to the 
straps now; another hard tussle or so and he should be free. 
But now Jason and Silva were outside our door and I could 
hear them confabulating in hoarse whispers. I think the 
Portuguese was counselling Harg to finish us off then and 
there and have done with it. 

Spike gave a final mighty tug at his wrists, but I shook 
my head at him. The door opened and our enemies came 
in, Silva holding a flat automatic in his fist. I did not like 
his looks at all, but as it turned out I need not have worried. 
Jason’s mind was made up. 

“‘Not by a jugful!’’ he said to Silva. ‘We'll take ’em with 
us. I’m not leavin’ ‘em about here, dead or alive. What 
d’ye take me for, Joe? A fool?” 

Silva grumbled something inarticulate, but Harg took no 
notice of him. He stooped and yanked my shoulders from 
the bed. 

“Now, Burt, my lad,”’ he growled ferociously, ‘we'll see 
if ye can swim.” 


HEAD AND HEELS they took me down to the little quay. 
It was a short fifty yards from the door, and they made it 
at a stumbling run for all their burden. Without undue 
ceremony I was dumped into the speedboat’s cockpit and 
left there to consider while the pair of them went back for 
Spike. 

I'll admit I was nearly giving up. Lying there on the 
leather cushions, trussed like a fowl and helpless, was one 
of the most completely unpleasant sensations of my life. 
I could see nothing except the sky, into which the first faint 
streaks of dawning were beginning to filter; hear nothing 
but the whistle of the wind, cheerless and unsympathetic. 
I thought to myself that this was the worst fix a man could 
encounter, and all my momentary confidence in my aunt's 
prowess left me; if Jason Harg once got away with us in this 
thirty-knot craft of his, our chances of seeing out the next 
twenty minutes were almighty slim. It would be overboard 
with us, and so good-by. 

I was full of these heartening considerations when they 
brought Spike down, and heaved him on to the seat opposite 
me. It was still too dark to see his face, but I wondered 
whether he had been able to get any farther with the 
loosening of his hands while he had been left alone. Trust 
him to try, anyway. 
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STRANGE GIRL 
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Neither Jason nor Silva addressed a word to us. Silva, 
who was apparently the mechanic of the two, busied himself 
with the engines under the cowl, while Jason Harg peered 
forward into the growing light. He seemed impatient, and 
little wonder; matters were not turning out for him as he 
had intended, thanks to the girl’s escape. His plot had gone 
well enough so far; but Elise had put a bad crimp in it 
for him. 

Silva shut off his engines an instant and addressed him. 

“What about the girl?”” he asked. ‘‘You'll leave her?” 

“Leave her?” Harg bellowed. “What d’ye think? 
Suppose I’m goin’ round to that Hewetson place and ask 
for her? Because that’s where she is by now, the slut. 
sickin’ old Phemy on to the lot of us. Leave her? Of course 
I’m leavin’ her, ye great booby! She ain’t mine, anyhow 

“Knows too much,”’ Silva commented doubtfully. 

“Sure she knows too much. I’m with ye there. What 
we ought to ha’ done, Joe, was to wring her neck for her 
long ago.” 

“Told you so myself,”’ Silva grunted, and Harg whirled on 
him in a perfect fury. 

“Yeah, you told me, Joe. Once—an’ that was long ago 
enough—before ye’d clapped eyes on her. Altered your 
mind since then, ain’t ye? Want her for yourself, huh? 
That’s the game, ain't it? Oh, ye can't fool me, Joe Silva. 
Well, ye’re not fussin’ round after women now. Start that 
engine an’ let’s get out o’ this!” 

For an instant I thought Silva was going to fly at Jason 
Harg. He dropped what he was doing with the engine and 
stood up. 

“Enough of that!” he said dangerously. ‘This is no time 
for such talk. She is not yours, you say. As well for her, 
maybe. Your brother was at least—” 

“Stow it!’ Jason growled. ‘‘You let Caesar alone, Joe 
Silva. He’s dead, anyway.” 

“Dead?” Silva sneered. “I know. Maybe I know too 
much of how he died, as well. One day it will be useful, 
I think.” 

Harg scarcely seemed to move, but he had taken the 
Portuguese by the gullet and was shaking him like a kitten. 
Spike and I watched this queer little scene, spellbound with 
excitement. If these two started a real quarrel now 

However, it wasn’t to be. Harg seemed to recollect 
himself all at once and let Silva go. The Portuguese stood 
fingering his throat in silence; his face was indistinguishable 
as yet, but I could very well imagine it. Jason Harg laughed 
brutally. 

“Cut that stuff out!” he said. “We'll settle this later. 
You're not goin’ to waste time over a woman now, I'll tell 
ye that, Joe. Start her up, I say, and we'll get out o’ this. 
There'll be light down at the bar, time we're there.” 

It seemed to me that this was an occasion upon which 
I might well take a hand. If these two were incredible 
zanies enough to waste time talking and squabbling with 
one another, I might be able to hold them a few minutes 
longer—and minutes counted now, if ever they did. 

“Harg!” I said. 
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flutes or in a series of forthright box pleats. But the belted-in 
or fitted-in mode! will still gad about. 

Chanel’s hip length models were made, some of them, 
with collars that stood up behind, rolling softly back in 
front with the collar of the blouse following the same 
movement. A number were trimmed with colored cuffs 
and lapels. Usually the cuff of the blouse underneath 
turned back on them, or they were short enough so that the 
blouse sleeve puffed out below. 

In a great many cases the jacket of the tailleur had turned 
into a cape, a cape with prim dolman shoulders, or if the 
jacket wasn’t all cape it had at least cape sleeves. Inci- 
dentally, the cape sleeve is a recurrent movement. 

Molyneux made rather a point of loose three-quarter 
models with a Raglan air to them—look best on slivers. 
Patou’s skirt lengths always showed a bit of skirt. Chanel’s, 
which didn’t, were ofttimes gored, and the linings of 
them repeated the gay patterns of the frocks underneath. 


EITHER THE NEW COATS had collars or no collars at 
all. Either they were reverless or very much so. Oft- 
times a scarf took the place of a collar. And as for bows, 
I’ve never seen such shoals as were held together by bows 
tied at the neck. 

The majority of the coats are self-belted. Sleeves stopped 
anywhere from just below the shoulder to just above the 
wrist. Although Patou slashes his to show the color of the 
blouse or frock sleeve underneath, my advice is to keep 
the sleeves of your coat plain. I mean, do not add any 
fussinesses to them. Confine yourself to piqué or fancy 
cuffs. The fussy sleeves are frock sleeves. 

White crash or linen coats or coats of other cottony 
stuffs will be worn with darkish frocks in wool. Checked 
skirts will be worn with plain coats and stripey coats with 
plain frocks. Mainbocher has one long tailleur model with 
the upper part to just below the shoulders in the pattern 
of the dress underneath. 

Worth has had all sorts of success with his natural-colored 
linen suits such as “Zita,” with striped cotton blouse and 
scarf to match. 

Such a tremendous fuss has been made over blouses and 
waistcoats, especially those in piqué, that one might say 
the tailleur, consisting of a jacket skirt and blouse, was 
more popular, more in the movement than the jacket and 
frock To be sure, one ought to have a blouse made of the 
skirt material so as to have the effect of a frock when 
desired 

Blouses vary in kind from simple but colorful models in 
cotton to elaborate affairs in gold or silver tissues suitable 





for teas or informal dinners. 
Patou’s tailored evening suit, coat 
and skirt had the blouse cut low, as 
are regulation evening frocks. 
Jersey and linen crash with wool 
weaves are the smartest stuffs for 
the tailleur for everyday wear. For 
very grand occasions, lacquered 
satin—three in it chez Chanel, one 
red, one black, one white. Or you 
could use heavy crépe de Chine. 
As I said in the article on the 
mid-season openings, the ensemble 
idea in accessories is particularly 
emphasized. Match your hat, belt 
and gloves, or if gloves are impos- 
sible to match, at least match hat 
and belt. The very smartest thing, 
of course, is to have gloves made in 
the material of the frock, even if 
the frock is in organdie or flowered 
mousseline. Few will be able to 
achieve that, but everybody can 
“run” to white cuffed cotton or 
piqué gloves. 
All the houses emphasized acces- 
sories with the idea of allowing one 


From left to right. @ 1. Delicate 
green silk evening frock with a 
draped belt of green and red 
velvet. @ 2. Evening frock of pale 
blue with sash and cape of violet 
georgette. (Patou). @ 3. The 
perfect evening frock for a limited 
summer wardrobe. (Worth). @ 4. 
A Chanel frock of red jersey, the 
sleeves and bodice laced with red 
cord, hat of matching material. 
@ 5. “Porto Rico” — rough grey 
linen with a charming new décolle- 
+é; belt in grey and coral waxed 
braid. (Worth). @ 6 Lyolene 
beach pyjamas in grey linen; 
cravate in blue and red. @7. 
Lyolene frock in artificial white 
silk; sleeves are edged with silver 
rings that form a series of three 
bracelets, when they are pushed 
back. @ 8. Black "Chantunel” two- 
piece suit; gilet, hat, tie and cuffs 
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more than two dresses. The skirt 
needn’t trail quite so much as it 
does. Young things can be as frilled 
as Spanish dancers. 

Please note the feather boa in the 
picture. Boas are back, and they 
look so pretty one wonders why 
they were ever put away. If you 
have any feather trimming—not 
marabou but cocks’ feathers, for 
instance—use it to edge your eve- 
ning scarf or capelet or short coat. 
If you have monkey fur preserved 
some place, take it out. It’s back 
for all occasions. Lanvin resurrected 
it. 

A pleasant mode as I started out 
by saying. Nothing so terribly 
changed as to set one in a flutter as 
to how one is going to manage to 
look in the picture without going 
absolutely “broke.” 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS for re- 
modelling before I sign off. 

First tack this in your mind— 
that you can often make last year’s 


frock to be so changed that it 
looked like another. The transfor- 
mation idea ran throughout the 
collections, an economy theme in 
rhythm with the times and the mode. 

Blue, black and white, brown, grey and beige—these are 
the colors from which to choose the basic ones for your 
summer outfit. You can be as vivid as you please in the 
matter of trimming. 

The loveliest evening frocks were white, but there were 
nice things done in the pastel blues and yellows and pinks 
and dashing affairs in flame red. Night blue and pearl blue 
are two new blues. 

For formal daytime occasions as well as for dances and 
such frivolities, there are mousselines more or less flowered, 
plaided chiffons, crépe de Chine and crépe marocain. 
Mainbocher has quaint silk models with a taffeta swish 
to them in gingham patterns and colorings or diagonal 
stripes. Such crisp transparencies as starched and printed 
organdies are kept exclusively for evenings. 

I am sending a Worth evening frock which I consider 
absolutely perfect for the woman who cannot go in for 


are made of white piqué. (Chanel) 


frock into this year’s by simply 
cutting out the sleeves, pointing the 
neckline and wearing a white or 
colored blouse in cotton or crépe. 
Match hat and belt to blouse or 
hat band, scarf and belt is good advice to follow. 

Also long tight sleeves can be brought up to date by 
cutting them off above the elbow and faggotting on elong- 
ated balloons of color. 

Bodices that are too low to be smart this season of 
close-up necklines can be “‘filled in’’ very easily. There are 
simply trillions of scarf, fichu and draped effects to choose 
from. Or you could put on a gilet or plastron in white or 
white and another color, Molyneux used white and black. 
These gilets or plastrons can be put on outside and tied 
behind at neck and waist. 

To lengthen a frock or to bring the waistline from 1931 
Empire to 1933 normal, gouge out sufficient of the stuff 
from the centre and replace it with a broad band in a 
contrasting color. The narrow belt should be placed at 
normal. It ought to’ be in the color and the material of the 
frock itself with the buckle in the [Continued on page 75} 
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THE PARIS LETTER 


grands couturiers, have set out for our approval. 
Full of charming little fanfreluches that ought to 
make even a lady judge look frivolous minded! 

Lanvin and Schiaparelli excepted, nobody tinkered with 
the winter silhouette. All the feminine accoutrements will 
continue to be worn as they have been—naturally, with 
just a bit more emphasis on busts. 

What Lanvin and Schiaparelli are trying to impose on 
us are shoulders broadened to such an extent as even a 
sergeant-major would blush to wear. Schiaparelli jackets 
and coats have shoulders that look just like large trays. 
I am not exaggerating. You could wear them usefully to 
market. 

The-Lanvin broad-shoulder models do not go quite to 
that point of caricature, but they are bad enough. What she 
does is to hang on each shoulder square-edged boxlike 
sleeves that look positively grotesque. Imagine Lanvin, 
who glorified fragile, drooping shoulders, fashioned period 
frocks to frame them when everybody else was making 
skimps—imagine Lanvin being guilty of such atrocities. 


A PLEASANT summer mode, “they,” meaning the 


Chatelainé’s resident correspondent 
in Paris, sends important informa- 


tion on ‘ new styles for summer 


by Mary Wyndham 


None of the other dressmakers, such as Patou, Worth, 
Molyneux, Chanel or Mainbocher, have squared their 
shoulders. Patou keeps his most emphatically slim. Worth’s 
are smoothly round. When Gabrielle Chanel sets a frill, 
even a crisp one of organdie over an arm, it is only to 
enhance the femininity of the shoulder line. 

As a general rule, the couturiers have concentrated more 
on the bodice part of their models than they have on the 
skirts of them—lI mean, of course, in the matter of trimming. 
The bodice proper looks simple enough even when it is 
draped. It is the summer sleeve that has become important, 
even more so than that of the mid-season collections. 
Usually the “importance” begins below the elbow, but 
there are models which start off fussily. I mean they are 
smocked on the shoulders or they sit on the armhole in a 
series of cartridge pleats. 

Although I said above, the winter silhouette had 
not been changed, that for summer looks different. 
It has been sort of stretched out while still preserving 
all the winter curves. Skirts are longer for all occasions 
and that makes the difference. 

Formal afternoon frocks are ankle length or more 
so. Evening skirts touch all around, even when they 
haven’t little trails behind. The skirts one slithers 
about in are almost ankle length in the majority of 
the houses, Patou excepted. But look at that red 


jersey frock I’m sending, signed Chanel; and though the 
photographer has cut the Worth lady who is wearing 
“Zita,” off at the knees or thereabouts, you can feel she’s 
only showing a bit more than ankle, 

Although some of the houses have shoved the beltline a 
bit down on the hips and others droop it toward the back, 
the best plan is to leave it where it has been, at normal. 
It must be slender if you are to be belted and sashed as the 
mode demands. 

Hiplines should be kept smooth and the general outline 
of the skirt slender. 

There were very few skirts cut circular. Room was 
obtained by box or fan pleats placed fore or aft—Chanel 
fore, as in her black “Chantunel” photographed; aft in 
most of the Molyneux models. Lanvin skirts still have a 
bit of a flare to them. All skirts, without exception, have 
the look of being straight simple affairs minus affectations 
of any kind. 

I mustn’t forget to put down that a number of the 
Chanel tailored skirts come up in front in a very modified 
basque effect—an extremely happy conceit to disguise a 
thickish waistline, particularly when a light blouse is being 
worn with a darkish skirt. 

The tailleur will be omnipresent in the summer land- 
scape, but tailor-made has come to mean any kind of 
frivolous little wrap and skirt used to slither about in on 
one’s daily tasks. Amusingly enough, the strictly tailored 
tailor-made was fashioned in crépe de Chine or that brittle- 
looking new lacquered satin for grand occasions. 

he newest short coat, a scrap more than bolero length, 
was made to stand out from the figure behind either in 
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FEEL LIKE replying to the writer, Florence Webb, who 

recently stated that, as the wife of a newspaperman, 

she had unusual difficulties—in her own words, ‘“‘Lady, 

you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” Her picture of the life of a 
newspaperman’s wife only convinces me how far, far worse a 
thing is the life of a Mounted Policeman’s wife. 

The girl who marries a newspaperman, Mrs. Webb says— 
no doubt with truth—must make herself over and recon- 
struct her life. To me marriage was not merely a reconstruc- 
tion of life, it was a rebirth into a strange and sometimes 
terrible one. It resembled her experience only in this that 
if I had to make the choice over again I would choose as 
I did then. 

The girl who marries a newspaperman must be prepared 
for the interruption of her honeymoon by an urgent 
assignment. What of the girl who marries a Mounty and 
has him snatched away immediately on a dangerous 
mission, not setting eyes on him again for seven months, 
and then only after following him deep into the hinterland 
of northern Canada. That was my introduction to the 
rigors of life as a Mounty’s wife. 

Reared in the city, knowing nothing of life outside the 
city, for five years I never saw the outside world again. 
I had to learn to cook and to keep house in the north where 
not one of the adjuncts of modern cooking and housekeeping 
existed. I had to learn not only to cook but to eat the only 
food available, such game as we could hunt and kill. I had 
to learn to do without-milk-or eggs and fight the danger of 
scurvy in the absence of fresh meat and vegetables. Often 
these were absent for months at a time. 

Mrs. Webb has my sympathy in her task of regulating 
her newspaperman’s hours of work and sleep, no matter 
how irregular his calls may be. But at least she does know 
that somewhere in the twenty-four hours ,she will find a 
space into which to insert the proper number of meals and 
the necessary hours of sleep. He will return home sometime 
within the double round of the clock. The calls that send 
the policeman out are not less urgent and erratic. He, too, 
may be called upon just as we are sitting down to dinner. 
He leaves the meal waiting and canters off, saying cheer- 
fully, “This won’t take long. I shall be home by ten.” 
And it will, as likely as not, be a week before I see or hear 
from him again. He goes on from one clue to another and 
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A reply lo a recent claim that a newspaper- 


“World’s W orst Job” 


returns at the end to be received without a hint of, the 
anxiety and the loneliness of that nerve-racking wait. It 
is part of the job of a policeman’s wife to hold on to her 
courage while he is absent, and smile as if she-had not a 
care in the world when he returns. 

Or, perhaps, she watches him starting on a ghort dog 
trip of four hundred miles across the Barrens. Qn the day 
when she expects him back she may get only @ hastily 
scrawled note, marked ‘‘Forward by passing natives.” She 
will be lucky if it has been so forwarded and if it ever 
reaches her hands at all. The short trip had developed into a 
desperate chase into the interior. “Shall be gone a few 
weeks longer. Love and take care of yourself,” it reads. 
And that is what she must learn to do. If£@he cannot take 
care of herself, if her self-reliance and her courage are not 
enough to make her self-dependent—well, it’s just too bad 
for the policeman’s wife. It’s no job for the tenderfoot. 

But no amount of courage will prevent the pictures rising 
before her eyes as she settles down to take care of herself” — 
visions only too well founded on experience, of guide and 
policeman both gone snowblind, sheltering in a hastily 
constructed igloo; pushing on again. hunting as they go, 
dog feed exhausted and their own provisions running low. 
Not very heartening company, these visions, but they are 
all she has, for the nearest white woman is a thousand miles 
away and there is no communication possible with the 
outside world. j 

True, the policeman’s wife has her distractions to keep 
the iron from entering too deeply into her soul. There is 
the inevitable mending. If there are no children to make 
and mend for, there are always the dog shoes to be made 
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and mended, for the care of the dogs falls upon her. There 
are dogs to be doctored, too, injured in the constant, savage 
fights. There are no cakes to be mixed, perhaps, for you 
cannot mix a cake successfully without either milk or eggs, 
but there is fish and cornmeal to be boiled for dog feed-—— 
and oh! the odors that fill the house in the process. For 
further diversion, if she should be left alone too long, there 
will be fish nets to lift from their ice holes. Or some 
blizzardy night, cautiously opening the door at a sus- 
picious sound, she may find herself staring into the eyes 
of a half-frozen man, probably a dangerous criminal, seeking 
shelter. 

The fairy godmother of a mounted policeman’s wife has 
not mastered the ABC of her job, unless she has bestowed a 
double portion of quick wits upon the future holder of the 
world’s worst job. Suppose word has come through that a 
prisoner has escaped and is heading north. All points are 
being watched day and night. Her policeman is away on 
the hunt. After a day of anxiety, filled with images of 
terror, mental pictures of ghastly scenes in which her man 
is in deadly danger, she is suddenly confronted at her own 
door with one who is, in all likelihood, the wanted man. 
She must keep her head and manoeuvre him into the dining 
room—the only room in the house that has a strong bolt to 
the door—and see that he remains there, without exciting 
his suspicions, until the “man in authority’’ comes to 
identify or dismiss him. 


IT TAKES a certain amount of nerve, too, to walk into 
your own kitchen and find a huge black man tethered to 
the kitchen stove—a stage on the way to the guard room! 
Excitement? Oh, yes! It’s a great life, but heaven help 
you if you weaken. 

Of course, the policeman’s wife is not stationed for ever 
on the outposts of civilization. On the contrary, it is one 
of the most charming features of her enviable lot, never to 
know from one day to another when an order may come 
jangling over the telephone wires, to pack up and depart 
at a moment’s notice. Having no choice in the matter— 

“hers but to do and keep alive’’—she is saved all the worry 
of deciding whether she prefers city life or the social 
amenities of the prairie Main Street. 

The newspaperman’s wife, we are told, must have enough 
commonsense not to be jealous of her husband’s business 
friendships with other women. No doubt this is very true; 
but reflect for a moment on the case of any police officer's 
wife who is not gifted with a tenfold [Continued on page 45} 
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When Mary lisped, everyone said, ‘Isn't it cute?" 


But how unhappy she was when she grew older ! 


ARY, AGED FIVE, came rushing to her mother with 
tears streaming down her face. “Oh, mummy,” 
she sobbed, “‘I wath playing with the girlth on the 
thtreet and they laughed at me.” When Mrs. B. 

was able to quieten Mary, she learned why the girls on the 
street had laughed at her. Mrs. B. had been thinking 
seriously about Mary’s speech since she had started to go to 
school. This was not the first time that Mary had cried 
because someone had remarked about the lisp in her speech. 
Mrs. B. knew that Mary’s speech was different, but she 
had hoped the child would grow out of the habit of lisping. 
But the difficulty was getting worse instead of better. 

When Mary was a baby, her parents and relatives all 
talked baby talk to her. When Mary lisped, everyone said: 
“Isn't it cute!” They did not realize that this ‘‘cute’’ habit 
would be the cause of much unhappiness for Mary when she 
grew older. While she was at home with her parents and 
relatives there was no trouble, but as soon as she started to 
school and came in contact with other people, there was 
difficulty. Her speech was different and she felt this differ- 
ence keenly. 

There is not a more thrilling time for parents than when 
the child begins to speak. They get a great deal of joy as 
they watch the child’s speech develop from the meaningless 
sounds it utters in the babbling stage to the first word. 

There is nothing sweeter than a baby. When we see one, 
we always have the desire to speak to it and to let it know 
our love. I believe it is our desire to bridge the gap between 
our grown-up selves and the baby that makes us change our 
unintelligible adult speech to something that we think the 
child will understand. The result is baby talk. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the child learns to speak by 

imitation. He speaks the language of his environment. A 
child born in Canada and taken to Spain as an infant will 


speak Spanish rather than English. It is therefore impera- 
tive that the speech which the child hears shall be free of all 
imperfections, such as the substitutions which exist in 
baby talk. 

The age at which a child begins to speak varies. Baby 
talk, where the child cannot speak perfectly all the sounds, 
is a necessary stage in the development of speech. Until 
the articulative powers are developed the child will substi- 
tute approximate sounds, but baby talk should be left far 
behind by the age of four or five years. By that time he 
should have control of the vocal apparatus, his tongue, lips, 
throat and teeth. He should be able to imitate any sound 
he hears. Now we can see why Mary’s well-meaning father 
and mother, uncles and aunts did her a great harm by 
talking baby talk to her. She was, after all, repeating only 
what she heard. 

A child absorbs much more than we often realize. Even 
when we think the child does not understand what we are 
saying, he is gaining impressions that will have an effect 
upon him. Therefore, we must give the child a good speech 
model. He must hear only good speech that is clearly and 
well spoken. To permit and still worse to encourage a child 
to continue saying: “vis” for “this” and ‘“‘thtocking” for 
“stocking” and all the other substitutions of baby talk, 
however pleasing it may sound at the time, is a serious 
mistake. That is how Mary started to speak, and the 
results were most unpleasant. 


MARY FELT different from her schoolmates because her 
speech was different. When they laughed at her because she 
lisped, poor Mary was hurt beyond words. To be set apart 
from others in such a way has a very serious effect upon the 
personality of the child. It lays the foundation for an 
inferiority complex and all the other devastating results of 
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Has Vour 
Child dq 
peech Ditticully? 


Vour child needs your help in 
attaining good speech—a vital 


need of everyday life 


by GERTRUDE ROTENBERG 


such a feeling. After the lisp had been brought to Mary’s 
attention, she became self-conscious about her speech. 
Speech is automatic. It is something about which we do not 
have to think. In this case, however, Mary wanted to avoid 
the words which gave her difficulty and she began to 
substitute words for the ones which gave her trouble. These 
were words which contained the sibilant ‘‘s.’”” Thus, one day 
instead of saying: “Mother, sew my button,” she said: 
“Mother, mend my button.” 

Instead of answering ‘“‘yes’’ to questions, she said: 
“Uh-huh.” Thus she avoided the use of “s’”’ by substituting 
another word which did not have that sound. But as her 
mother remarked, “It is surprising how many words contain 
the ‘‘s” sound. So it was rather difficult to have always a 
word ready as a substitute for the word with the difficult 
sound. The result was that Mary started to hesitate and 
stumble over words. Her self-consciousness about her 
speech and her constant anxiety to avoid the difficult sound 
were two factors which laid the foundation for a stammer. 

There was a third factor in this case which also contributed 
to the developing stammer. Mr. and Mrs. B., realizing that 
something must be done, continually asked Mary to repeat 
long tiresome lists of words containing ‘‘s.”” This was often 
done in the presence of strangers. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that Mary was no better after such treatment. 
She only became more self-conscious. 

Unfortunately, Mary’s case is not a rare one. It is typical 
of many cases. That is why it has been cited, in order to 
suggest what measures can be taken in the home so as to 
avoid baby talk. As already stated, the child learns to speak 
by imitating those about him. It is in the home, therefore, 
that the learning process takes place. Hence the importance 
of good speech on the part of the parents and others in the 
home cannot be emphasized too {Continued on page 45} 
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Your tummy will welcome 
And greet with a cheer, 

The Campbell's Tomato 
I'm serving you here! 


MADE IN CAN 


—ALCEEAUL! 


A touch of gay color, a flash of vivid flavor to lend 
zest and interest to the beginning of the meal— the 
experienced housewife knows that this is one of the 
fundamentals of successful meal planning. She knows 
how important is this touch of extra delicious goodness 
in arousing and encouraging the desire to eat and to 
make enjoyment complete. 


How grateful she is for Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 
She has only to look around the table to see how every- 
one is enjoying this sparkling soup. For here is not 
only the bright, happy flavor of the most delicious 
tomatoes Canadian gardens produce, but also their 
invigorating goodness and sunny healthfulness. Here 
is the masterpiece of soups as prepared for your table 
in Campbell’s spotless Canadian kitchens. 











Eat Soup 
AND Keep WELL 






21 KINDS to choose from... 


Asparagus Mulligatawny 
Bean Mutton 

Beef Ox Tail 
Bouillon Pea 

Celery Pepper Pot 
Chicken with Rice Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consomme Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Mock Turtle Vegetable-Beef 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


12c a Can 


except “Chicken with Rice” 


Look FOR THE 
ReEpD-AND-WHITE LABEL 


The appetite responds to Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
with keen appreciation and delight. It’s a soup that 
should always be in your home. Serve it often and 
notice how much more your meals are enjoyed. 


Two favorite ways to enjoy it! 


It’s largely a question of how pronounced you wish the tomato flavor to 
be If you like its full, tingling brightness, serve it as Tomato Soup by add- 
ing water If you prefer it richly combined with milk or cream, serve it as 
Cream of Tomato according to the easy directions on the label 


ADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The hybrid tea produces fine garden 
as well as fine cut roses—deep pink. 


WRITE a brief ‘article on rose culture is an absolute 
impossibility. So much should be said, so many 
questions answered, so many points explained, that 
where to start is bewildering. Every week questions 

reach my desk: How shall I prune my hybrid tea roses? 
What varieties should I grow to win prizes? Can I havea 
rose hedge? What varieties should I plant to produce a 
mass effect? What should I do to combat black spot and 
mildew? What form of winter protection do you advise? 
What can I do to—But why go on? The questions are 
limited only by the store of knowledge, the inventive 
genius, and the outright thirst for information of your 
truly keen rosarian. 

In May we are enjoying the keenest thrills of expecta- 
tion; next month will tell the story, and our rose garden 
will be a glory or a disappointment—not because of the 
nurseryman or the plants themselves; not even because of 
weather conditions, but as a result of the work we have 
done. Last month you should have pruned your rose 
bushes carefully and well, just heading back the polyanthas 
(baby ramblers) and the climbing hybrid teas; leaving the 
rugosas, climbers and ramblers untouched; and treating 
the hybrid perpetuals and hybrid teas according to the 
vigor of the individual plant. Remember: the more vigorous 
the bush happens to be the less pruning you should do. 








From left to right shows 
first, a hybrid perpetual 
before pruning; second, 
the same after pruning; 
third, after pruning — a 
hybrid tea, and fourth, 
before pruning—a 
hybrid tea. 


by Paul B. Sanders, BSA. 


Following pruning, you should have applied fertilizers to 
help the plants carry through their ambitious endeavors 
to produce growth and bloom. Thoroughly decayed cow 
manure adds invaluable humus to the soil and gives the 
plants desirable nitrogen; liquid manure may be used 
weekly until the plants begin to bloom. If you prefer com- 
mercial fertilizers, base your materials on the familiar 1-2-1 
formula, these figures referring to the comparative amounts 
of the elements, nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash available 
in the mixture. Thus, a fertilizer known as a 4-8-4, a 6-12-6, 
or even a 15-30-15, is absolutely satisfactory, and a handful 
may be given each plant weekly—or once in ten days 
during the active growing season. Where animal manures 
are scarce, humus may be added annually through the 
application each year, as a mulch, of granulated peat moss, 
which is left on the soil over winter and dug in during early 
spring operations. 

May is a month during which much may be done to 
prevent future disappointment. Activities against depreda- 
tions by insects and diseases should be carried forward, and 
should have been commenced in April. Contact poisons 
kill such insects as aphids and rose leaf-hoppers—any 
tobacco spray or dust proving quite efficient in this regard. 
Numerous excellent materials are available everywhere. 
Caterpillars are destroyed through the use of stomach 
poisons, and arsenate of lead is very satisfactory. Mildew, 
of course, may be prevented by frequent light applications 
of sulphur either dry or as a liquid, and, if the disease is not 
in an advanced state when noticed, this material may cure 
it. For black spot we have no cure. We may, however, 
prevent it to a very large extent through weekly light 
applications of one of the many arsenate of lead and sulphur 
compounds on the market. 

We must refrain from the topic of winter protection. 
Isn’t winter just behind? Suppose we just forget that 
feature for the present; possibly at some future date it may 
be dealt with in detail. 

As for varieties, what do you want? You will not secure 
better results, for bedding, from any type of plant than 
you will from the dwarf polyanthas. These fifteen- to 
eighteen-inch plants bloom for ten to fourteen weeks and 
live for years. Reds—Verdun, éblouissant, and Nurse 
Cavell; whites—Katherine Zeimet and Yvonne Rabier; 
pinks—Ellen Poulson, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, and coral 
cluster; orange—orange perfection, orange king, and gloria 
mundi. These, too, are excellent for dwarf hedges. If you 
desire three-foot hedges, try Else Poulson, pink; Kirsten 
Poulson, carmine-red; and salmon spray, salmon-pink— 
three of the most beautiful decorative free-blooming roses 
on the market today. 

If, on the other hand, you desire large hedges, grow the 
hybrid rugosas, or Japanese roses, the oniy truly 
hardy bush roses we have. They grow to a height 
of four feet or more, and many varieties bear 


An authority on the subject 


gives some valuable pointers 
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ROSES — and SMILE! 





Another exquisite bloom—the hybrid 
perpetual, which is a light pink. 


beautiful flowers. Every Canadian rose garden should 
boast at least one plant of Agnes, that double flowering 
amber, fragrant rose produced at the Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa. True, it only blooms for three weeks, but for 
how long do your spireas flower? F. J. Grootendorst is in 
bloom almost continually from early summer till fall, and 
is a good red variety; and Mrs. Anthony Waterer, red, 
Sir Thomas Lipton and Mme. Georges Bruant, both white. 
and pink Grootendorst are all recurrent in their blooming 
habit. 

As for climbers, have you Dr. Van Fleet? You should. 
It is one of the most resistant to disease and insect attacks, 
very vigorous, free flowering, and the light pink blooms are 
of good size. Paul's scarlet is undoubtedly the most popular 
of the red sorts, but grows only to a height of eight to ten 
feet, failing to produce the sinewy eighteen- and twenty- 
foot growths of Dorothy Perkins (pink excelsa) and crimson 
rambler. Jacotte is very beautiful in the more delicate 
shades, but is not always a good “‘doer.”” We hear rumors 
to the effect that the yellow climber we all want is at hand, 
but have not yet seen it. Blaze appears on our markets 
this spring with that fanfare of trumpets and blare of 
publicity typical of its name! No, we have not grown 
it—though it is at present in our gardens, and we are 
growing it—but we have seen it and have reliable reports 
concerning its behavior. Not as good a color, or as good a 
flower, as Paul’s scarlet, but really recurrent in blooming 
habit and apparently an acquisition. { Continued on page 75} 
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DR. BOSELLINI is an important member of the 
Italian Royal Medical Academy and the author of 
**Dermatology inits Relation to Internal Medicine.’’ 


HE DOCTOR who makes the above state- 
ment is one of the most famous skin specialists 
in Italy, Dr. Pietro Bosellini, Professor of 
Dermatology in the great University of Rome. 






declares 
Dr. Pietro BoseE.LLini 


of Rome 


Dr. Bosellini states:— 


** Skin troubles as a rule must be attacked from inside 
the body. When waste matter collects and stagnates in the 
body, the blood absorbs poisons. The resistance of the skin 
to infection is weakened and... pimples, boils or blotches 
may then appear.’’ 


To correct this condition, Dr. Bosellini ad- 
vises, not drugs or medicines, but . . . yeast! 


‘*Fresh yeast (he says) has remarkable power to... 
restore regular evacuations. The effect on the health is 
often remarkable. Digestion improves; headaches cease; 
skin troubles soon clear up.’’ 











At any grocery, and most restaurants, drug stores 
and soda fountains, you can get Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Just eat it daily—3 cakes a day—before 
meals, or between meals and at bedtime—plain, or 
dissolved in water (about a third of a glass). 
Then notice, after say 30 to 60 days, how much 
clearer your complexion has become. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, you know, stimudates the 
oa intestines . . . softens the waste in the body so you ~ 
can eliminate it easily. The result is, your system 
is ‘‘toned.” The poisons that were causing your 
bad skin, bad breath, headaches, indigestion and 
general “run-down”’ feeling are cleared away. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, also, is very rich, you 
know, in health-giving vitamins B, G and D, Why 
not try eating it regularly—starting today? y 





“In no time at all, eating 
yeast cleared up my skin” 


**I was ashamed of my complexion and I didn’t know 

what to do about it,’’ writes Miss Peggy Rothwell of 

Toronto (at ieft in photo). ‘‘My appetite wasn’t very 

good and I was always tired. My best friend told me 

about yeast. . . I’ve never known anything as wonder- 

ful. My appetite picked up. I felt marvelous. Best of 
° all—my skin is now smooth and clear.’’ 


IMPORTANT | rriscrmane’ 


s 

Yeast for health 

comes only in the foil-wrapped cake 

with the yellow label. It’s yeast in its 

/ fresh, effective form—the kind doctors 

advise. Write for booklet. Dept. C-5 

Standard Brands Limited, Dominion 
Square Building, Montreal, P.Q. 





Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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WHAT ABOUT MOTHERS’ DAY? 


ere TRIE aree rarer mee 
BONA EC en 
Te aa he 


“An emotional and 


commercial orgy, 


offensive to good taste”’ 


says 


Isa bel Sampson 


WILL NOT be among those in church 
on May 14. Like everything else con- 
nected with the occasion, I dislike 
Mothers’ Day sermons intensely. 

It is not because I am one of those people 
who don’t get along with their mothers. 
Mine is a wonderful woman, and I love her 
dearly. Neither is it because I am an 
envious, childless woman—I am a mother 
myself. But as at present observed, Mothers’ 
Day is an emotional orgy, planned by 
commercial interests anxious to profit from 
it. Like other orgies, it reeks of exaggeration 
and excess and is offensive to decency and 
good taste. 

In the first place, I object to the basic 
idea that all mothers are a combination of 
saint and martyr with a well-defined halo. They are rather women who have chosen 
home-making as a profession instead of some other, and like women in other professions, 
some make a success of it, some are failures. The successful ones do not want incense 
burned before them, and the unsuccessful ones do not deserve it. 

I am a mother because I wanted to be. If I had been unwilling to bear children I 
would not have married. But, having made my choice, and brought into the world 
children who did not ask to be born, I feel under an obligation to be as good a mother to 
them as possible. It is just part of the job to look after them when they are sick, to 
mend their clothes and cook their meals, to take an interest in their friends, their school, 
their amusements, everything which concerns them. It is part of the job to lose sleep at 
times, to wear old clothes when the budget won’t allow new ones for everybody, to spend 
time studying child psychology and food values, to give up golf for a few years. It is 
part of the job to know depths of worry and terror and heartache never plumbed before. 
But it is also part of the job to know moments of exquisite joy which are ample reward 
for every effort. 

I neither want nor expect sympathy for the hardships connected with being a mother. 
Nobody would have much respect for a teacher who con- 
stantly complained about her weary lot, or a nurse who 


groaned aloud because she had to look after sick people, 
or a stenographer who lamented how cross and exacting 
employers were. The natural reaction to such outbursts PB. 
would be, “Well, what did you expect?” A 
It is obvious, of course, that maternal difficulties vary 


greatly according to material circumstances. The well-to- 
do mother has a much easier time than the one who is poor. 
But women in other professions take the bitter along with 
the sweet, and so do women whose profession is motherhood. 
They do not expect any flowery plaudits for good work 
done, any more than the teacher or nurse or office worker. It 


would be just as appropriate to have a Teachers’ Day, or a 

Dressm.okers’ Day or a Plum!«rs’ Day, or a day honoring 

any other faithful workers, as ‘0 have a Mothers’ Day. 
here is, t no blasphemy 1: ing that plenty of bad 


‘ 


others exist. Maternity is pure! mlinued on page 70} 








“One of the most 


beoutiful gestures ol 


modern life” 


says 


Agnes Thomas 


OTHERS’ DAY is to me one of 
the most beautiful gestures of 
modern life. In a world of material 
things, of hustle and bustle and 
dollar grabbing, of crime and cruelty and 
corruption, the thoughts of millions are 
turned again to the eternal verities. They 
think of the sacred foundations of home life. 
They are asked to admire devotion to duty, 
a virtue which is all too often scorned by 
those who preach the ‘‘everyone for himself” 
gospel. They consider again what a good 
home means in the life of an individual and 
of a people. They think of the noble, high- 
minded women who make those homes what 
they are, and even the most cynical must 
reluctantly admire them. Other workers are 
forced to marvel at the way the mothers of the country perform their tasks, and be 
inspired to perform their own work more faithfully. Even more important is the encour- 
agement given by the day to the mothers themselves, and the stimulus to children who 
have failed in appreciation. 
_ Being a mother is no easy task. She starts out by risking her life to bring children 
into the world, and proceeds to spend her best years caring for them. She has no personal 
liberty, day or night; works longer hours with smaller material returns than women in 
any other calling, and if a little recognition will make her lot brighter, it is well that 
she should have it. The Bible says “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and what the 
self-sacrificing mother does not receive in salary she should get as compensation in the 
chorus of praise which goes up on Mothers’ Day. 

So many mothers go through life hungry for a word of appreciation. A woman who 
has a good maid usually tells her so. A man who has a very efficient secretary boasts 
about her and gives her presents. A nurse is often showered with gifts by grateful 
patients. But many mothers go on, year in, year out, giving of their best to their families, 
and seeing it all taken as a matter of course. When they pass on, plenty of wonderful 

tributes will be paid by friends, relatives, and children. 
They will say, in tear-choked voices, how kind she was, 


A how clever and capable, how understanding and sympa- 

. thetic. She would have given anything to hear such tributes 

oN / during her lifetime, but they are not paid until they can no 
a. longer warm her heart. 

It is thoughtlessness which makes most people keep their 


compliments to themselves—that and our fear of showing 
emotion. Mothers’ Day has an important function in 
reminding them that “flowers for the living” are better 
than tributes to the dead. and many men and women who 
would feel sheepish and ashamed telling their mothers how 
much they mean to them, can say it or write it without 
embarrassment when they feel that thousands of others are 
doing the same thing. 

Even when a woman’s family does not respond to the 
Mothers’ Day appeals, she nevertheless derives comfort 
from the sermons and other {Continued on page 70} 
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“I ADORE THESE CREAMS EVEN MORE TODAY” 


---VURS. ALAN HARRIMAN 


YOUR SKIN, too, can 
grow more admired... 
more enticing each year 


bs: HEN I was very young I traveled 
Wi: many different countries because 

my father was Commander B. Hayes 

Brooke of the United States Navy. 

“It was at that early age I began to 
use Pond’s because then, as now, Pond’s 
Creams had the reputation of being the 
purest creams one could use.” 

Mrs. Alan Harriman is ultra-feminine. 
She is petite with the rare ethereal loveli- 
ness of the moonflower— pearly, delicate 
skin, heavy lashes and brows, gorgeous 
chestnut hair. Hers is a fragile beauty 
that requires special care. 

“Later, I went to finishing school in 
New York,” she continues, “and Pond’s 
went with me! Never did [let a day pass 
without thoroughly cleansing my skin of 


city dust with Pond’s Cold Cream. And, 
thanks to Pond’s Vanishing Cream, I kept 
my skin smooth and supple. I used it 
every day as a finish before powdering. 
Without it my skin would be irritated by 
the least little breeze, sun or chill!” 


After 10 years—Even Lovelier! 


And now, ten years after her début, a de- 
voted mother of two children, Mrs. Har- 
riman is one of New York Society’s favor- 
ite beauties. Her skin has retained that 
dewy enchantment of youth. Her eyes 
sparkle with the reflected radiance of a 
satin-smooth skin, 

**Pond’s serve me so satisfactorily all 
the time,” she says, “that I am very loyal 
to them!” 

Mrs. Harriman adds: “‘Pond’s new Face 
Powder has the same texture as very ex- 
pensive powders and its shades are ex- 
quisite. A simply marvelous powder, and 
so inexpensive!” 


These famous rules bring Beauty 


Begin at once to use these two lovely 
Creams. They are famous for their purity 
and richness, 

Nightly Cleansing—Never go to bed without 
first cleansing your skin thoroughly with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Then pat fresh cream into your 
skin and leave on until morning. This keeps 
your skin fresh and supple. 

Daily Cleansing—Clogged pores and tired 
muscles are quickly relieved by Pond’s Cold 
Cream. After every exposure smear this rich 
cream on lavishly and then wipe it off. What a 
good feeling—all dirt and dust removed! 





Pond’s Famous Creams and New Face Powder 


Protection and Powder Base—After cleans- 
ing and always before going out, smooth on 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It prevents chap- 
ping and makes a marvelous powder base! 


Soothing and Healing—Pond's silky Vanish- 
ing Cream heals roughnesses and leaves your 
skin smooth and white. Use it on your hands. 


Pond’s Creams are used and praised by: 
LADY VIOLET ASTOR 
MRS. ALFRED VICTOR DU PONT 
MRS. MORGAN BELMONT 
MRS. REGINALD VANDERBILT 


Send 10¢ for choice of Pond’s products Zs 
MADE IN CANADA 


Ponp’s Extract Co. or Canapa, Lrp., Derr. E 
167 Brock Avenue s «26. Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me (check choice): Pond’s New Face Powder 
in attractive glass jar. Light Cream (J, Rose Cream (9, 
Brunette (J, Naturelle 2. 
OR Pond’s Two Creams, Tissaes and Freshener (}. 








Name— 


Address 


All ngbhte reserved by Pond’s b.xtract Co, of Canada, Ltd. 


TUNE IN on Pond’s program every Friday, 9:30 P. M.,E.D.S.T. . . Leo Reisman and his Orchestra... WEAF and NBC Network 
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PRUNES and PRISMS 


REAT-GRANDMAMA used to say it—sitting in 
front of her mirror, her mouth pursed into an 
absurd little rosebud, then extended into a wide 
smile on the “prisms.’’ Grandmama carried on the 

tradition nobly, with the same gentle fortitude she brought 
to the dancing class for young ladies which she attended 
each week. But as slang crept into the feminine vocabulary, 
the famous lip exercise gradually faded out of the scheme 
of a young lady’s education. Prunes and prisms, in fact, 
went out of fashion. 

Here and now, dear followers of the cult of beauty, I feel 
moved to mount upon a soap box and announce with 
profound sincerity: 

Firstly, that our great-grandmamas knew what they were 
doing when they exercised their features in this effective 
though quaint manner. 

Secondly, that ill-shaped lips can be 
improved and well-shaped lips remain 
flexible, that muscles needn't sag nor jaw 
lines tighten. 

Thirdly, that we, therefore, should 
take a tip from our Victorian great- 
grandmothers and give this much-neg- 
lected and so expressive feature of ours, a 


We use our lips to talk with, to eat 
with, to kiss with, and to smile with. 
We are, in fact, using them quite fre- 
quently enough to justify a little knowl- 
edge of how to care for them and make 
them look their best. Lipstick isn’t 
enough, you know. It helps, but it can’t 
change a hard, grimly set mouth into 
a softly curving one, nor appreciably 
reduce the size of over-full lips. 

A smile does wonders for the mouth. 
Don’t take this as an exercise, please, or 
the smile will degenerate into an auto- 
matic widening that would be, to say the 
least, most unattractive. But smiling, 
nevertheless, lifts the muscles around the 


An excellent exercise for thin 
or drooping lips — Pretend to 
blow out the flame of a candle. 


BS A) wabelle Las 


mouth, counteracting any tendency they may have to sag. 
It’s a curious thing, too, about a smile: it actually seems to 
brighten the eyes at the same time it lifts the corners of the 
lips. Have you noticed that? Whether there really is some 
muscular connection or whether it is simply the mental 
influence of a cheerful thought, I can’t say. But, taking the 
smile purely on its face value, it does do things to a person, 
doesn’t it? Of course, there’s the synthetic smile of 
courtesy as well as the genuine sort betokening genial good 
humor. But I think that even the imitation sort is not 
wasted. The very feel of one’s lips lifting at th corners has 





its immediate effect on the temper, and, incidentally as | 
have said, on the muscles. 

Which reminds me. The other day I received a letter 
from a reader of this page, who was terribly worried about 
what she called “laughter lines’’ around the eyes. Muscle 
oil, she told me, did no good at all; the lines still remained. 
Could I suggest something that would take them away? 

Well, I told her that I wouldn't, even if I could, advise 
her to do anything at all with them, apart from smoothing 
cream around the eyes each night. For there's all the 
difference in the world between crow’s-feet and laughter 
lines! 

If a woman hasn't acquired a few lines of this sort before 
she is forty, she has surely missed a great deal in life. For 
it’s these lines that give character to a face. Often a face 
that in its youth was considered —well 
almost plain, is redeemed in middle age 
by those same kindly lines of laughter 
this reader wanted to be rid of. 

So, smile if you want to keep your 
mouth shapely. 


IN THE STREET CAR the other day 
I found myself studying the line of faces 
opposite me. It was going-home time, 
and no doubt I saw them at a dis- 
advantage—I hope nobody was looking 
at mine just then. But the thing that 
struck me about them was the set of 
their mouths. Set in straight, uncom- 
promising lines, they were. They'd done 
a long day’s work and they knew it. If 
they had pouted with weariness it might 
have been better. But they didn’t. They 
were taut with nerve strain—jaws locked, 
teeth clenched grimly together. And I 
assure you, that’s no exaggerated picture. 
Can you imagine any worse expression, 
or one that is more ruinous to the 
youthful appearance every woman 
strives for? I know that if I could have 
got those women across the aisle to 
smile, ten years would have been swept 
from their faces. 

When you feel yourself clamping down 
your jaws so that your mouth sets itself 
into grim, straight {Continued on page 35} 
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KOTEX 


with Patented Equalizer 
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To ease 
the task of 
enlightenment 


This message is sent to 

parents and guardians 

in a spirit of constructive 
helpfulness. 


7 year—several hundred 
thousand young Canadian 
girls between the ages of 10 
and 14 will face one of the 
most trying situations in all 
the years of young woman- 
hood. 

This year—several hundred 
thousand Canadian mothers 
will face the most difficult 
task of motherhood. 

Thousands of these mothers 
will sit down in quiet rooms 


» for onl y —and from that intimacy so 
characteristic of today’s 
mother and daughter, there 
will result that understanding 

d C so vital to the daughter of to- 
4 day—the wife and mother of 
tomorrow. 
There will be other thou- 
sands of mothers, courageous, 
RADICAL innovation! Nota Now it is offered for your use. 9 Ba Big 0 ee 
mere improvement in sanitary In Kotex, and in no other sani- Sas iat nies anceee othe prob- 
protection ... but something new, tary pad, do you get this great new lem—and it will pass—but 
different. Kotex, with the new principle of sanitary protection.* with what possible unhappi- 
Patented Equalizer! And—look {— Ends must be phantomized ness ... what heart-breaking 
it is offered at a sensationally low experience! 
introductory price. Mere rounded ends are not enough. PRE Sad. 

Try the new idea in sanitary pro- They must be flattened, embossed To free this task of enlight- 
tection at a lower price than you $0 that the phantom effect is certain. enment from the slightest 
pay for ordinary pads! Kotex—and Kotex only— offers this embarrassment — the Kotex 

I d special shaping, making it possible Company has had prepared a 
nsured safety to wear the closest fitting gown simple, understandable book- 
Kotex, with the New Patented without the slightest revealing line, let called “Marjorie May's 
Equalizer, gives 20 to 30% greater without even a thought of discom- Fit Birthday.” Me 
protection. It provides insured safety. fort or self-consciousness. Those hay — pamgye von foe 
The center equalizer not only thick- qualities for which Kotex is famous child ee privacy. 
ens protection but makes it more remain unchanged—absorbency, soft- - ss atin tae 
B : a " : ° O Secure & C0, WiuDOUT COS 
2 adequate, longer-lasting; morecom- _ ness, disposability! It can be worn a aaa sMigotion, ppv 


fortable—because edges stay dry, 
removing possibilities of irritation 
through chafing. An intimate expla- 
nation of the new equalizer is given 
you on the direction sheet inside 
the package. 

The Equalizer is unique. For two 
and a lene scientists have been 
at work in Kotex laboratories to per- 


on either side with equal protection. 
Canadian hospitals put their seal 
of approval on Kotex. They use 
millions of Kotex pads each year. 


What an opportunity! 
Now you can try Kotex with Pat- 
ented Equalizer at less than you pay 
for the usual sanitary pad. Enjoy its 


or guardians may fill in and 
mail the coupon below. It will 
come to you in a plain envelope. 
ee re ees ee ee eee 
Mary Pauline Callender 

Kotex Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Dept. 653, 330 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario, 


Please send me & copy of “‘Marjorie 
May's Twelfth Birthday."’ 


fect it. During that entire time, a extra comfort, extra safety as soon Signed 

group of three hundred women act- as possible. You owe it to yourself 

ed asa consumer testing group. They to benefit by this radical advance in Street 

pronounced the Equalizer “‘perfect’’. sanitary protection at once. 
eS « City, 

* The new Patented Equalizer cannot be duplicated in any other pad— a 
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it is protected by Canadian Patent No. 324,353. For your own protection 
always make sure you get the genuine Kotex with Patented Equalizer. 


KOTEX WITH NEW PATENTED EQUALIZER IS MADE UNDER STRICTLY HYGIENIC CONDITIONS AT THE NEW 
" ULTRA MODERN KOTEX MILLS LOCATED AT NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
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With Love 


from John 
(Continued from page 9) 














“It took some courage, I admit. For a 
long time I have been trying to find the 
courage, but tonight, before Philippa went 
out, she told me you had spoken to her, and 
as I like to see fair play all round, I made up 
my mind to tell you that I consider him a 
contemptible liar and a cheat, and unfit to 
live in the same world with you.” 

There was a breathless silence, then 
hardly knowing what she did, Drusilla took 
a step forward, lifted her hand, and struck 
him across the face. “You—brute!’”’ she 
said passionately. 

He caught her hand and held it in a grasp 
that hurt. 

“Some day you shall ask my pardon for 
that,” he said. 

She laughed excitedly. 

“You're jealous and I hate you,”’ she 
taunted him. ‘Men like you are always 
jealous of men like Francis. I will marry 
him in spite of you all, do you hear? You— 
coward!’ 


HE LET HER GO then, and stood 
back, looking at her silently, and 
something in the steady regard of 
his eyes made her own fall. 

“With love from John . . . With 
love from John. . .” 

Why did there seem to be no 
other words in all the world, she 
wondered helplessly. The quiet 
night held nothing else Then she 
knew she was alone; John had gone. 

Drusilla drew a sobbing breath. 
How she hated him! They were all 
trying to part her from the man she 
loved. She would show them. 

She waited till she was sure John 
had gone out of the house, then she 
crept upstairs to her aunt’s room. 
She knew where Philippa kept her 
jewellery; knew where the keys to 
the built-in wall safe were. 

Her hands trembled, but she was 
utterly reckless. 

Everyone was against her; the 
world was against her, but she would 
fight them all. The madness lasted 
till the case with its priceless 
contents was actually in her hands; 
then suddenly she was cold, shiver- 
ing. 

She was a thief. 

With a stifled cry she made a 
swift movement to replace them, 
when she heard a slight sound on 
the landing outside. 

She slammed the door of the safe 
and locked it; no time to replace the 
diamonds now; tomorrow. . . 

The footsteps passed the door, 
went on, but Drusilla dared not 
linger. She put the keys back where 
they belonged, and had turned to 
leave the room when her light eve- 
ning frock caught in a handle of the 
drawer behind her. She freed herself 
recklessly and escaped to her own 
room 


She shut the door and locked it, 
and stood for some moments in the 
darkness, trembling from head to 
foot. 

“Thief!’ the word seemed to be 
shouted at her. 

She would put them back tonight, 
before Philippa returned. 

She had opened her door again 
and was on the landing when she 
heard her aunt’s voice in the hall 
below speaking to one of the 
servants. 

“TI am home earlier than I 
intended. I feel tired. No, I’m going 
to bed. Is Miss Drusilla out?” 





Too late! She crept back to her room, 
dazed and trembling. 

Too late tonight. . . 

She undressed in the dark; the darkness 
seemed full of eyes staring at her—John’s 
eyes as they had looked when he said, 
“Some day you shall ask my pardon for 
Wat. ay 

How she hated him! 

If only the night could pass. She felt 
mechanically for her wrist watch. Where 
was it? She must have taken it off. 

She switched on the light hurriedly, 
searching everywhere in the room unavail- 


ingly. 

She knew she had been wearing it that 
evening. Perhaps she had dropped it in her 
aunt’s room when her dress caught and she 
tore it away so hurriedly. 

She must see; she must go before Philippa 
came upstairs; she dragged open the door. 

Philippa was at the top of the stairs. 

“Oh, so you’ve gone to bed,’ she said 
dryly. She went on into her room and shut 
the door. 

Drusilla felt cold from head to foot. She 
sat on the edge of her bed for a long time, 
staring down at the floor. 

If Philippa missed the diamonds! Or if 
she found that watch on the floor. . . 

With an effort she tried to recover her 
courage. It would be all right; tomorrow 
she would put them back. She crept into 
bed and lay shivering in the darkness. 

She found herself sobbing. John had been 
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cruel to her--John who had never been 
cruel, and yet he could not think so badly 
of her to have said, ‘‘Not fit to live in the 
same world with you.” 

She found herself sobbing his name, 
“John, oh John!” 

Once again she had the strange feeling as 
of strong arms being held out to her, as they 
had been that night years ago, when she 
had been lost and John had found her. 

She sat up in bed and looked toward the 
window. A half-drawn curtain showed a 
glimpse of moonlight. There had been a 
moon the first time Francis kissed her. 
There had been a moon tonight when he 
kissed her good-by in the lane—perhaps for 
the last time; perhaps it had really been 
good-by. 

She would never give him up. She loved 
him. She would never give him up. And 
then, as if in answer to her thoughts she 
heard his low, soft whistle outside in the 
garden. 

She caught her breath and listened. Yes, 
there was no mistaking it. She crept out of 
bed and stole to the window. In the moon- 
light she could see him down there, looking 
up at her. 

“Come down, Drusilla.” 

“l cant.” 

“Why not? Isn’t everyone out?” 

“No.” 

“Come down, darling.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Not even to say a final good-by to me?” 





MEMORIES 


by Leeta McCully Cherry 


Decorations by Julia Lord 


— 


| like to think of Mary, sweet, 

Not with the Wise Men at her feet, 
But home again in Nazareth kind, 
With little Baby Christ to mind. 

| like to think she loved Him then 
As Mothers all love little men. 


Then, when the dusk had fallen deep 
She'd croon the Baby Christ to sleep. 
Oh, might it be, when years had sped 
And thorns crowned that beloved head, 
These Mother memories stayed her loss 
As sad she wept beneath His cross? 


talk 


1 know she loved His lisping 
And guided His first baby walk: 

I'm sure that if He ever fell 

She soothed the hurt to make it well. 
She'd love to watch Him play about, 


And follow Joseph in and out. 
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“Good-by?” she said faintly, and then as 
he did not speak she asked in a whisper, 
“Do you mean. . . really good-by?” 

She read the answer in his silence; knew 
what he had already done; knew that he 
really cared so little that he had not waited 
even one short night although she had been 
willing to sacrifice everything for him, even 
to. . . steal for him. 

Then he urged again softly, ““Come down, 
my dear...” 

Drusilla made no answer; slowly 
moved back a step and let the curtain fall, 
shutting out the moonlight, shutting out 
everything she had wanted, and though the 
soft compelling whistling went on for what 
seemed a long, long time, Drusilla never 
answered. 


she 


IN THE MORNING she woke from a 
heavy sleep to find the maid at her bedside. 
She did not want to wake; in a confused 
way she knew that something ugly was 
waiting for her, a dark monster in hiding 
waiting to spring. 

The maid spoke again. ‘Mr. John asked 
me to give you this. . .”’ She laid a little 
packet on the bed and went away. 

John! . . . Drusilla broke the seal with 
faint curiosity. 

Something small, wrapped in tissue paper. 
with a short note of four words attached 
to it. 

“With love from John.” 

Drusilla stared at it, her eyes wide, her 
lips parted; then with unsteady 
fingers she unfolded the little parcel 
and her wrist watch fell out on to 
the bed. 

John! Where had he found it? 
Could he possibly know? 

She tried to dismiss the thought; 
she had probably left it in his study 
last night... 

But ‘With love from John”. . . 
He could write that after what she 
had done to him? 

Drusilla sat for a long time, her 
hands clasped round her hunched- 
up knees, staring blankly before her, 
the events of last night crowding 
back—those mad moments in 
Philippa’s room, that soft whistling 
in the garden below. 

She knew that Francis had gone 
out of her life. She knew that, after 
all, Philippa and John had both 
been right. She bathed and dressed 
with a curiously cold, dead feeling. 
It was as if during the long night 
someone had taken her away and 
brought her back, changed and 
different, harder, more callous, a 
changeling. 

Well, what did it matter? She did 
not even mind now if Philippa found 
out about the diamonds, and yet 
when she thought about her aunt it 
was with a curiously softened feel- 
ing. Perhaps, many y:ars ago, 
Philippa had felt as she was feeling 
now; perhaps some man had stabbed 
her to the heart and left her lonely. 

Her eyes suddenly caught sight 
of a letter on the breakfast tray 
which she had not noticed before. 
Her name was written on the enve- 
lope in Philippa’s writing, and when 
she broke it open she read: 

‘*PerhapsI was unnecessarily 
hard tonight. I don’t know. Any- 
way come and see me in the morning 
and we'll talk about it. Philippa.”’ 

It was as if someone had stretched 
a hand to her out of the maze in 
which she was wandering. Not that 
anything Philippa could do now 
would be of any avail. Francis had 
gone, but there was still life to be 
faced without him, and perhaps it 
would be easier to bear with even 
Philippa’s hand to hold. 

And Drusilla thought suddenly. 
“T will tell her the truth. I will tell 
her what I did last night and ask 
her to forgive me.” 

She went across to her aunt’s door 
and knocked; there was no answer. 

{Continued on page 73} 
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I ABY is safe in the next room. Yet even if he were in China, 

the new snapshots couldn’t be more eagerly scanned! Taking 
the pictures ... getting your first look when the prints are ready 
. . . the fun of it never wears off. 

A new kind of film has opened up wonderful new shapshot oppor- 
tunities. With Kodak VericHrome Film bright days aren’t nec- 
essary. People needn’t be posed, or face the sun. Easy positions, 
natural expressions—just snap the picture that looks good to you. 
Verichrome will get it. Your prints will “turn out.”” Buy a couple 
of rolls today. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
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@ Verichrome is the double-coated 
film. Two sensitive coatings 
instead of one. One coating for 
dull light, another for bright light 
“give Verichrome amazing picture- 
taking range. In sun or shade, 

on bright days or dull, it double- 


guards your snapshot success. 
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Clocks and 
Hearts 


Too 


are, 






longed overstrain at any age in life may cause heart trouble. There 
, three general groups of heart difficulties: 
FIRST—the heart troubles of young people caused by diseases of child- 
hood. Rheumatic fever and rheumatism (associated with “‘growing pains, 
tonsilitis and stiff and painful joints) frequently cause heart disease. 


” 


Diph- 


theria, scarlet fever and measles may injure children’s hearts. 


SECOND—heart diseases of middle-aged people resulting from syphilis, 
toxic poisoning, or focal infection in teeth, tonsils, sinuses and elsewhere. 


THIRD—heart ailments of old people which may result from one of these 


definite causes or from hardening of the 


arteries. 


Many people whose hearts have been damaged are adding years to their 
lives by Rcgtonte living, rest and intelligently balanced exercise. 


(OPES you look at a beautiful 
clock which has kept almost 
perfect time for nearly a hundred years, 
you marvelat the skill of its maker. 


However, it could not have kept tick- 
ing 31,536,000 times a year if it had not 
been regularly inspected and kept in 
good repair during its long life. 


But far more remarkable than the old 
clock is the engine made for you by 
Nature, which pumps faster than the 
clock ticks—your own heart which has 
throbbed more than 35,000,000 times a 
year with no stopping for repairs. Your 
very life depends upon its continuing 
ability to pump blood to all parts of 
your body. 


Do you take good care of your heart? It 
will serve you longer, make you happier, 
make your life more worth living if you 
do not abuse it and if you donot neglect 
it in case it beats too fast or too slow, 
too faintly or too violently. 





A man with a bad heart—who has 
learned how to take care of it—fre- 
quently outlives men who persistently 


abuse their hearts. Some of the most~ 


efficient and useful people in the world 
have had heart trouble for years. 


In sharp contrast to people who have 
real heart ailments are the many persons 
who worry about imaginary heart 
trouble. Indigestion, lung trouble or 
nervousness may cause symptoms near 
the heart, while the heart itself is 
entirely sound. 


If you would keep your heart beating 
contentedly, like Grandfather's clock— 
seventy, eighty or perhaps a hundred 
years—give it attention—at least an 
annual examination by a competent 
doctor. He will tell you what to do if 
it needs help or special care. The 
Metropolitan will be glad to send you 
its free booklet, “Give Your Heart a 
Chance.” Address Booklet Depart- 
ment 51-33. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 





COMPANY 
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Making over 


| Mary 
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(Continued from page 15) 





to glance downward somewhat appraisingly. 
“Going far?” asked Miss Anna. 
“Vancouver;’’ then succumbing to Miss 


| Anna’s friendly, admiring interest, she con- 


fided, “I’ve been saving for this trip for 
ages. I had figured that all I could afford 
would be ten days at the coast, but thanks to 
Mr. Bentley . . .”’ the blonde person giggled 
irrepressibly. 

Behind their thick-lensed glasses Miss 
Anna’s eyes refused to register disapproval; 
they just widened enquiringly, ““What has 


| he done?” 


| done it all. 


“He hasn’t done anything,”’ protested the 
blonde person with another giggle. “‘I’ve 
I sold him the idea that*it was a 


| pleasure and a privilege to feed little Celia 


| placently. 


three times a day.” 

Miss Anna waggled her head and chuckled 
her amusement. ‘‘You don’t say!” 

“But I’m _ weakening,” declared little 
Celia. “Listening to that radio expert by 
the hour is no joke.” 

Miss Anna looked hopefully ahead as she 
navigated the rocking aisle. They were still 
sitting together, that was something. 

Thornton rose as she approached. ‘I was 
just telling Miss Foster that we have five 
minutes at this next stop. Wouldn’t you like 
to take a walk?” 

“I'd be so nervous,” protested Miss Anna. 
“Always thinking the train was going to 
start, but Mary will go. Do her good.” 

“I don’t care to,”” murmured Mary, stiffly 
polite. © 

“Then I think I'll get off,” Thornton 
smiled and left them. 

The blonde person flashed into view at 
the end of the coach, glanced at Thornton's 
empty seat and vanished. 

“She’s tired of the radio salesman,” ex- 
plained Miss Anna, settling herself com- 
“So she’s going after—did he 
tell you his name?”’ 

“Thornton—Frank Thornton.”” Mary 
turned to the window, jerked it open and 
stared out at an oblong of sun-scorched 
platform. Miss Anna leaned over her 
shoulder and sniffed the clean air 


| appreciatively. 


“She'll get him, too,’” vowed Miss Anna, 
watching the passing figures with aggravat- 
ing confidence. ‘“There they are!” 

Mary tried to draw back, but Miss Anna’s 
shoulder held her at the window and forced 
her to hear. 

“Why,” 
exaggerated surprise, 
enjoying the trip.” 

“Not so far,”’ declared the blonde in a 
voice that was intimately reproachful; then 
with a provocative upward glance of her 
blue eyes, “‘Whenever there’s a nice-looking 
man in my vicinity I just can’t be happy 
till I get him.” 

Mary Foster could have reached out and 


Thornton was exclaiming with 
“I thought you were 


| touched Thornton’s brown hair as he bent 
' his head to protest with mock seriousness. 


| lentlessly. 


“But you have got him. The radio salesman 
is the last word in devotion.” 

“Oh, him!’’—The disdain of the blonde 
person’s chin!—‘‘he’s so little.” Her eyes 
ran over Thornton’s bulk in frankest 
approval. “A man just ought to be big,” 
she said. 

“A-l-l aboard! A-l-l aboard!” 

“That,” gasped Miss Anna, with the air of 
one who has made a great discovery, “‘is 
how it is done. When I think of all the darn 
foolishness I have believed all these years, 
I’m beginning to think that a good up- 
bringing is a terrible drawback.” 

Mary Foster’s face set itself in confusion 
and dismay. 

“She’s got him,” crowed Miss Anna re- 
“Isn’t she the smart one? Ifa lot 


| of old maids told her how to behave, she 
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would have a good laugh. ‘Thank you for 
nothing,’ she’d say. ‘I want a husband, so 
I'll just do the opposite.’ Bright as a new 


dollar. Why didn’t I have her sense forty 
years ago?” 
Mary shut the window carefully and 


wiped dust from her fingers. 

“You couldn’t blame him for being taken 
with her,”” went on Miss Anna mercilessly. 
“Preserve me, if she hasn’t got them both! 
Imagine that! They’re coming straight 
for our—”’ 

“We want a fourth for bridge,’’ called the 
blonde person, staggering gaily along the 
aisle, Thornton and Bentley in tow. 

“We've got a table right here,”’ beamed 
Miss Anna. ‘Celia Smith, this is Mary 
Foster. Get in, Mr. Thornton. How do you 
do, Mr. Bentley? This is Mary Foster—” 

Bentley turned his salesman affability on 
Mary for a second, then gave Miss Celia his 
undivided attention. ‘“‘When you play with 
me, you bid them high, wide and handsome,” 
he warned her. 

Miss Celia wrinkled a pert nose at him. 
“Are you one of those serious players?’’ she 
demanded of Thornton, who was studying 
his hand. 

Thornton shook his head and bid “One 
diamond.” 

“Double a diamond,” chirped Celia. 

Mary looked at her cards, colored self- 
consciously and passed to get out of the 
spotlight. 

“No trump,” said Bentley, 
vest down confidently. 

With a giggle Miss Celia tabled her cards. 
Two nondescript diamonds, equally non- 
descript spades and hearts, her highest card 
a Jack of Clubs. 

Bentley whooped his dismay. 
you had diamonds covered?” 

“Of course I didn't,” protested Celia 
indignantly. “I doubled him so that his 
partner would take him out. If he had got 
that bid he would have made it.” 

Thornton flung his head back and shouted. 
Bentley struggled to maintain affability. 
Across the aisle Miss Anna laughed till the 
tears came, but Miss Celia remained un- 
dismayed, “I’m pretty good to you, Arthur 
Bentley, giving you a Jack of Clubs.”’ 

And Mary Foster who had played for 
years with a peevish, rule-following Aunt, 
watched Miss Celia outrage every bridge 
convention and make her partner like it. 
The whole coach turned its face toward the 
hilarious group and smiled. Mary played 
skilfully, sometimes brilliantly, while 
Thornton and Bentley hung on Celia’s 
every word and waited in happy expectancy 
for her next absurd bid. 

“There’s a mountain we've got to see,” 
Miss Anna reminded them. “The train 
stops three minutes for the view—”’ 

“A mountain?” Miss Celia flung her 
cards down. “‘Let’s go—” 

Bentley and Thornton rose as if she had 
pulled them to their feet. 

“You're coming?” Thornton turned back 
to Mary almost as if he had just remembered 
her. 

“Certainly,”” answered Mary, with such 
sharpness that Miss Anna hid a smile. 


jerking his 


“IT thought 


MISS CELIA was already staggering along 
the swaying coach. Mary watched every 
male face brighten at her approach—pas- 
sengers, the stout, bespectacled conductor, 
the dyspeptic dining car chief, on each of 
them Celia bestowed her flirtatious, all-men- 
are-wonderful smile. So through the 
observation car to the open platform. 

Mary’s eyes went to the cloud-crowned 
peak, but all her senses were in that part of 
her arm which brushed against Thornton’s 
side. How different he looked from all other 
men! The way his head went back when he 
laughed. 

“First call for lunch,” announced a white- 
coated waiter from the door. 

“Let’s all go in together,”” cried Celia, 
managing a gaminish grimace behind 
Bentley’s back and rolling an inviting eye at 
Thornton. 

Oh, the dreadful creature! thought Mary, 
her mind a jumble of envy, dismay, resent- 
ment. I won’t stay where she is. 

Continued on page 34 
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Prunes and 
Prisms 


(Continued from page 28) 





lines, go into reverse. Relax the jaws, keep 
the lips just slightly apart so that they have 
no chance to compress themselves. You 
can do that, even at a tea party, and still 
remain a lady. But here’s a corrective 
exercise you should practise in the privacy 
of your own room. 

Shake the head vigorously from side to 
side, keeping the jaws relaxed during the 
movement. If you find this causes a certain 
soreness when you first practise it, don’t 
worry. Your jaws and lips will get used to 
their daily shake-up. Smooth a little 
nourishing cream over the lips each night 
and morning while you are giving yourself 
this treatment. 

If your lips tend to droop, turn the 
corners resolutely up as a general habit and 
practise this exercise. Purse the lips out- 
ward, as though whistling, or as though you 
were blowing out a candle, and then return 
them smartly to position. And when I say 
smartly, I mean just that. This pursing 
treatment is an excellent lip exercise that 
anyone might adopt. It keeps them flexible. 
It is particularly good for thin lips. 

Then there is the problem of loose, flabby 
lips. Breathing through the mouth is often 
their direct cause, and this in turn is usually 
caused by nasal catarrh. If you have this 
condition, then you must be careful to take 
precautions against mouth-breathing while 
you sleep. Take a nasal douche before 
going to bed, in order to keep the nasal 
passages clear. It is a good idea, also, to 
wear a chin strap at night until the mouth 
gets into the habit of keeping closed. 

And then there’s an excellent exercise for 
loose, flabby lips. Apply cold cream to the 
lips, then open them wide, but not so that 
the mouth feels stretched. Keeping the 
jaws well open, try to bring the lips together. 
After this exercise massage the lips with the 
thumb and finger, gently pinching them 
from the outer edge of the lips toward the 
centre. Finally, remoVe any cream that 
remains on the lips with a piece of absorbent 
cotton moistened with skin tonic. 

Full lips should not be creamed too often. 
Apply cream only if they are sore or cracked. 
If you would like to reduce the fullness of 
your lips try this exercise which reverses 
that given for thin lips. Close them tightly 
and keep them as close to the teeth as 
possible. Holding them in this shape, draw 
the corners outward without allowing the 
lips to open. Hold in this position for a 
moment or two, and then purse them out- 
ward as though you were whistling. 

If your lips tend to become dry and 
cracked, treat them in just the same way 
as you would your complexion. They need 
oiling. Then keep them oiled with nourish- 
ing cream or cold cream each night. In 
cold weather, or when it is windy, protect 
them during the daytime with a film of 
nourishing cream beneath your lipstick. 

There’s one lip trouble that is really very 
disfiguring, and that is a cold sore. The 
cause of a cold sore is not the generally 
accepted one. No, indeed! Its root lies in 
the blood, and if you are subject to them, 
your best course is to consult a doctor about 
your physical health. Spirits of camphor, 
applied frequently during the day, will dry 
the cold sore and help to heal it. 

Pale lips are another matter for medical 
attention. They are often due to anaemia. 
Fresh air; good, nourishing food; sunshine 
and outdoor exercise—plenty of all of them 
this summer—will help to bring the color 
back to pale lips and cheeks. And to you 
people who gnaw at your lips when you are 
anxious or worried or excited about some- 
thing—don’t, please don't do it. You'll 
give them a ragged, rough, coarse appear- 
ance before you know it. Take it out on a 


corn cob or even the end of your pencil 
rather than on your lips. And, as it’s nerves | 
that make you do it, get after those same | 
nerves with a good, big stick—by resting, | 
relaxing, ceasing as much as you can from | 
useless worry. Fresh air and exerciseare your 
prescription, too. And don’t bite your lips. 


IN GREAT-GRANDMAMA’S day lipstick 
was unknown, except on the lips of wanton 
stage lassies and their like. A light dusting | 
of rice powder was the very limit that decent 
propriety would allow. Now, thank good- 
ness, after a long, hard tussle with our| 
Puritan heritage, the use of make-up occu- | 
pies a normal place in every woman’s toilet. | 
And latterly, lipstick has assumed a very 
particular importance in the scheme of | 
things. It does far more than merely redden | 
the lips. It brightens the eyes in some| 
subtle manner, and it can also, if skilfully | 
applied, improve the appearance of the 
mouth itself. It is wisest, when applying 
lipstick, to follow the natural curves of the 
lips. But there are certain liberties one can 
take. For instance, if your lips are too full, 
applying the lipstick inside the natural lip- 
line, and powdering lightly up to the line of 
color, will seem to reduce their size. If on 
the other hand, your lips are thin, be careful 
not to let your lipstick give them a hard | 
line; smooth the color right to the edge of | 
the lips with the tip of your finger, but don’t | 
let it spread beyond. Accenting the cupid’s | 
bow should be done very subtly indeed. | 
Some of the most disastrous make-up fiascos 
are created by over-emphasis. Very wide 
lips should have their color accentuated 
toward the middle, and faded out at the 
corners. With too-small lips, on the other 
hand, the color can be carried right out to 
the ends of the lips. 

Such a lovely range of colorings in the 
modern lipsticks! You know, of course, that 
the trend is definitely toward lipsticks in 
harmony with one’s ensemble as well as 
with one’s skin-tones. The well-known 
manufacturer who created this vogue has 
the most complete assortment of colors you 
can imagine. They are so blended that they 
will harmonize with every woman’s skin- 
tones, and are so cleverly graded that you | 
wonder how it is you ever managed to make 
do with only two lipsticks for day and 
evening wear. There is an orangey-toned 
lipstick to be worn with browns and greens, a 
clear, vivid red with black and white, red 
with a mauve cast in it to be used when 
blue or violet is worn, another to tone with 
rich burgundy and wine shades, a light 
orange-red for pastel colorings—each, of 
course indelible, but with a cream base. For 
those who prefer to “‘wear their own lips” 
regardless of frock and occasion, there is a 
make of lipstick which is designed to accent | 
the natural coloring of the lips. 

Nails tinted to match the lips is the latest | 
Parisian rage, but oh, how smart you have 
to be if you don’t want to look too terribly 
obvious. Quite the newest shade, appar- 
ently, is a brown-toned lipstick, with match- 
ing nail polish. Doubtless, it will be just a 
fleeting mode. But even if you are not 
among the extremists, make up your mind 
to try out one of the new lipsticks. Don’t 
be afraid to experiment; the salesgirl will 
demonstrate the shades on the back of her 
hand, and there’ll be rouge to harmonze if 
you want it. A change of make-up is often 
just as necessary to the feminine ego as a! 
new frock! | 


~~ 


Vour Beauty Questions 


Skin Care and Make-up 


I AM eighteen years old; am tall, about five 
feet eight inches; my hair is dark brown with 
reddish lights; my skin never tans, and I have, 
lo my sorrow, golden freckles. My hair ts 
straight and bobbed; my eyebrows are dark, | 
nearly black, and grow nicely in a curved line. | 
My eyes are grey-blue, although at times they} 
look green, and one eye has a splash of brown | 
in tt. 

My complexion isn’t too bad, for I take 
very good care of it, cleaning it with cold | 





_ Soap. 


AS YOU DESIRE ME 













Olive oil has a 
flattering way of putting 


youth into your skin 


ON’T ever stop trying to be beautiful. 
Dare to be lovely. Work to keep skin 
smooth, soft, fine. Youth can be yours. 


Use olive oil 
Olive oil has the mest flattering way of 
bringing youth intc your skin. It softens 
and soothes the skin, melting away the 
sight of those fine, age-betraying lines. 
Over 20,000 beauty experts advise Palmolive 
Soap—the one leading 
soap made with a lot of 
olive oil. 


Try this youth-test 

For thirty days, morn- 
ing and evening, work a 
lather of Palmolive and 
warm water into your 
skin. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold. 
Follow this treatment 
for the bath, too. 

Now, keep pace with 
youth, confidently... 
secure in the knowledge 
of a youthful skin — a 
skin that’s firm, smooth, 
appealing...askin 
that makes you infinitely 
desirable. 























THIS EXACT 
AMOUNT 
This much 
Olive Oil goes 
into every cake 
of Palmolive 
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YES- BUT SHE'S SMARTER THAN 
THAT IN HER DENTAL HABIT 
-JUST LOOK AT HER TEETH 





WHAT A SMART 
HABIT LUCY HAS! 





“My teeth are whiter 
breath sweeter 
since using Colgate’s” 


Colgate’s keeps teeth whiter because it contains the same 
polishing ingredient that dentists use and recommend. It 
leaves the breath sweeter because of its keener, more refresh- 
ing flavour. That’s reason enough for using Colgate’s, but 
besides—Colgate’s saves you lots of money! A big tube, you 
know, costs only a quarter. Dental authorities agree that all 
any toothpaste can do is clean teeth. Colgate’s wi// clean 
| and whiten your teeth as well as or better than the most 
expensive toothpastes—and its refreshing, pleasant flavour 
leaves your breath sweet. So why pay more than the quarter 
Colgate’s costs? Buy a tube today. Try it for a week. Prove 
to yourself that your teeth are whiter and your breath sweeter! 
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| “Mary!” Miss Anna caught a door as it 
rebounded. “Wait, can’t you? Mr. Thornton 
invited us to have lunch with him but I told 
him I didn’t think you’d—” 

| “What business had you to say anything 
of the kind?” demanded Mary. Then at 
Miss Anna’s blink of amazement she stam- 
mered, ‘‘I mean he is too nice a man to be 
left to that impossible . . . I suppose he 
hates being rude, even to her . . . and 
rudeness would be the only . . . I don’t 

| believe even being rude would—” 

| “Your nose is shiny,” interrupted Miss 
Anna dryly. “‘That’s one thing about Celia, 

| she’s a continual compliment to a man the 

way she keeps herself fussed up.” 

“You should have tables for five,’”’ Celia 
was reproaching the dining car chief and 
| making it sound like flattery, ‘‘but since you 
haven't we can take those two tables 
| opposite each other.” 
| Fora moment Mary thought Celia meant 
| to order Thornton to her side, but the radio 





salesman took the chair with resentful 
firmness. 

Mary launched breathlessly into her first 

| uninvited attempt at conversation. “I 
be know how they keep everything so 
| clean,” her dark eyes admired the snowy 
| tables, “‘all that dust out there.” 

Thornton beamed on her so encouragingly 
that she found herself making breathless 
little comments, but mostly she listened. 
Sometimes she did not get the sense of the 
things he said; she was so occupied enjoying 
the way he said them. How old was he? 

| Something awfully young and high-headed 

about him. He had the nicest hands. It 
would be a shame to let that Celia Smith 
get him. He was far too nice for Celia 
Smith. 

“Will we play those two after lunch?” 
Celia called to Thornton, indicating Mary 
and Bentley with a nod of her bright head. 

“Certainly,” agreed Thornton, beginning 
to chuckle at the prospect. “I don’t know 
when I’ve laughed so much,” he confided 

| to Mary and Miss Anna, “Her bidding has a 
sort of inspired idiocy.” 

“Are you going to let him call me an 
idiot?” demanded Celia in mock outrage of 
her radio salesman. 

More bridge till the afternoon sun made 

| the car stuffily hot, and Celia yawned com- 
plainingly. “I’ve got brain fag,’”’ her eyes 
| laughingly challenged Thornton to say she 
| had no brain to fag, and Mary Foster could 
have slapped her for the intimacy of that 
look. ‘“Let’s go back to the observation 
car,’’ suggested Celia. ‘‘I want Mr. 
Thornton to teach me Contract. A couple 
of lessons will be all I'll need. I’m so bright!” 

“Bright does not begin to describe it,” 
Thornton assured her. ‘“‘Let’s all go back. 
It’s hot in here.” 

“My, my!” chuckled Miss Anna in Mary’s 
ear, “I wouldn’t have missed this for 
anything.” 

“If I were Mr. Thornton,” retorted Mary 
almost savagely, “‘I’d be disgusted, abso- 
lutely with her.”’ 

“You've got a lot of crazy notions, Mary, 
but that’s about the craziest,’’ scoffed Miss 
Anna in a whisper. ‘‘No man’s going to be 
disgusted with a pretty girl for showing she 
likes him, especially when there’s another 
man around.” 

“You're not going to leave us, Mr. 

| Bentley?” Mary could hardly credit her own 
boldness. Her pansy eyes were wide and 
dark, her cheeks flagged with color. 

“Leave you?” demanded Bentley with 
sudden grateful gallantry. ‘Nothing would 
induce me!” 

What have I done? thought Mary 
wildly. I can’t stand this Bentley. He’sa 
dreadful creature. 
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“I can’t teach you Contract,” explained 
Bentley with swaggering self-confidence, 
“but it’s about the only thing. . .” 


THE TRAIN seemed to be trying to wrench 
itself free and leave them all marooned on 
the tiny platform. Clickety-clack, clickety- 
clack, the sharp sound of steel on steel 
Thumpety-thump, thumpety-thump, _ the 
thunder of the heavy coaches. Fine dust 
lifted from the road bed. A summer haze 
softened the mountains’ harsh outlines. 

“Isn't it hot?” asked Mary, trying to be 
chattily sociable, and at the same time hitch 
her chair away from Bentley’s. 

“Hot?” enquired Thornton, from his seat 
on the railing. 

Mary nodded. He must have been watch- 
ing my mouth, she thought in a quick happy 
glow. He never could have heard me above 
all this din. 

“We're coming to a station,”” announced 
Miss Celia. 

The train jarred to a stop. Thornton 
leaned over the railing to look ahead at the 
tiny mountain-framed building. “I see 
something,”” he shouted jubilantly, and 
swung himself to the ground. 

“Where’s he gone?’’ demanded Miss Anna 
wildly, crowding with the others to the rail. 
Thornton was running the length of the 
train. They saw him disappear into the 
station: the train gave a warning rumble. 

“For goodness sake!’’ Miss Anna grabbed 
the railing as if she hoped to hold back the 
train. “We've started! We're going! Isn't 
there something we can pull or push and 
stop it?” 

Celia danced her excitement. Bentley 
smiled in superior fashion and Mary gripped 
her hands together. 

“Atta boy!” yelled Celia. ‘Here he 
comes, ice cream and all. He'll never 
make it.” 

Holding five cones above his head, 
Thornton ran for the passing train. 

“Throw them away,’ entreated Miss 
Anna. “You'll need both hands.’’ Celia 
shrieked excited encouragement. “Some 
grandstand play,” sneered Bentley. Mary 
Foster ground her knuckles together. She 
couldn’t look; he’d fall and be killed; he’d . . 

A gasp from Miss Anna, the sound of feet 
landing squarely on the wooden platform, 
‘‘Have a cone, everybody,’’ panted 
Thornton, holding them toward Mary, with 
shy, small-boy hope of approval in his 
brown eyes. 

Mary froze him with a look. ‘No, thank 
you.” Her voice might have been packed 
in ice. 

Thornton’s sun tan turned a deep, brick 
red. His hand stayed held out as if he did 
not know what to do with it. 

Celia flung herself upon the cones with a 
gurgle of delight. ‘‘That makes two for me. 
What luck! I adore ice cream. You are a 
peach to—” 

“I could have got you ice cream from the 
dining car,” interrupted Bentley amusedly 
superior. 

“Of course you could, darling,’’ Celia was 
heavily sarcastic, “‘but you didn’t. Anyway, 
this tastes so much better.”” A large blob of 
cream stuck to Celia’s pert nose, and her 
pink tongue reached for it ecstatically. 
Thornton laughed. 


MISS ANNA pummelled her pillow. “I 
never in all my born days witnessed such 
out-and-out rudeness! If it had been that 
sure-of-himself Bentley, he could stand it, 
but a nice man like Mr. Thornton! In all 
my born days ...” Miss Anna glared 
hopefully at Mary Foster’s slim back, but 
not a sign that Mary had heard. 

“Beats me,’’ went on Miss Anna, “‘what 
excuse you can have for such a carry-on. If 
it hadn’t been for Celia, I’d like to have 
died of mortification. Not a mean hair on 
her head! Offering the first one to you, 
letting us all see it was on your account he 
got them, but did that make her stand back 
and enjoy seeing him humiliated? Not her, 
nothing selfish or mean or small about Celia. 
She’s a brave, bright, gallant 

Mary Foster’s hand went up and clicked 
out the light. 

Continued on page 37 
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Dale Es how | 


remove a Corn 


THE PAIN STOPS INSTANTLY 


@ “J used to cut my corns—until I 
discovered Blue-Jay. Now my corn 
troubles are over.” 

... Yours, too, will be over once 
you try Blue-Jay, the safe, scientific 
corn remover. Used by millions for 
35 years with supreme satisfaction. 
Blue-Jay stops the ache and pain 
instantly —removes the corn in 3 
days, seldom requiring a second 
application. 

@ Blue-Jay is safe, tried and proven 
—gentle in its action. Invented by 
a noted scientist—and made for 
you by Bauer & Black, the surgical 
dressing house. 

@ Don't tolerate painful corns, and 
don’t risk unscientific methods. 
When a corn appears remove it at 
once with Blueday, 35c at druggists. 


Special sizes for bunions and 
callouses. 





B is felt pad that re- 
lieves pressure, stops 
pain at once. Cc holds 
the pad in place, pre- 
vents slipping. 3. 


1. Soak foot 10 minutes 
in hot water; wipe dry. 
2. Apply Blue-Jay, 
centering pad over 
corn. Here’s how it 
works. A is the mild 
medication that gently 
under-mines corn. 


After 3 days remove 
plaster, soak foot, lift 
out corn. 


BLUE - JAY 


BAUER & BLACK'S SCIENTIFIC 


REMOVER 


@ “For Better Feet’ — Free Booklet contains ‘elaborate matter-of-factness. ‘I suppose the 
Also 





CORN 


helpful information for foot sufferers. 








| Orange-toned; eye shadow, dull green. Frock 


colors: green, warm tones of beige and 
biscuit, deep, rich red, turquoise, nigger 
brown. 


Massage 


| COULD YOU tell me the methods for 
| massaging the face? Is it good for preventing 


| wrinkles? My face is thin from below the 
| cheek bones down. Is there any way I can 
make it appear fatter, either by make-up or 
| by wearing my hair? I have a turned-up nose, 
| reddish brown hair, brown eyes, and black 
| ey-brows and eyelashes, a small mouth and 
good shaped lips. 


WHEN MASSAGE is practised, it 
does keep the skin smooth and lissom. It is 
| an excellent treatment for muscles that are 
| tending to sag, and for wrinkles that are 
| beginning to form. But you must be careful 

to follow the correct movements and not to 
stretch or pull the skin. Massage should be 
done firmly but gently with the fingers. 

Cleanse the face thoroughly, and then, 

dipping the fingers in rich nourishing cream, 
smooth it into the skin from the point of 
the chin, following the jaw line to the tips 
of the ears, then from the chin upward and 
outward across the cheeks to the temples; 


from the corner of the mouth, straight up 
to the cheek bone and across the cheek to 
the temple; from the top of the nose upward 
to the hair line, and from the centre of the 
forehead outward to each temple; around 
the eyes, very gently indeed, from the inside 
of the top lid, out and around underneath 
the eye in a circular movement. When 
massaging the face, remember that all the | 
movements are upward and outward in an 
opposite direction to that taken by forming 
lines. Movements for neck massage start 
from the base straight up to the jaw bone. 
From the description you give me, I 
would be inclined to say that the ‘‘thinness”’ 
below the cheek bones is simply a charac- 
teristic of a heart-shaped face. If this is the 
case, take a tip from the screen actress, 
Sylvia Sidney, who accents the shape of her 
face by wearing her hair waved smoothly 
and softly back, parted just off-centre, | 
exposing the whole of her forehead but | 
softening the line with a wave over the| 
temple. You can train a wave into your 
hair yourself, especially if it is short, by 
the use of a waving lotion, a hair net and 
hairpins. Rouge should be blended widely | 
over the cheek bones toward the ear, and | 
should not be allowed to come below the 
lip line. The cream you are using can be 
thoroughly recommended for regular use. 


f= 





Making over 
Mary 


(Continued from page 34) 





| “Huh, put out the light. That won't stop 
me talking as long as I’ve a mind, or from 
| telling you—” 
“Will you please shut up!”” Mary Foster’s 
voice held such a passion of angry entreaty 
that Miss Anna gulped and was silent. 
Across the aisle Thornton stretched the 
full length of his berth, put his fingers to his 
temples and began massaging upward. Even 
when he was feeling down, his hair was a 
great comfort to him. Last night at this 
time he had been feeling pretty full of 
himself. He’d met the One Woman. Yes, it 
had been as bad as that. He’d get over it, 
of course, after an inhuman, cold-blooded 
snub like that. Think he’d offered her a 
deadly insult instead of an ice-cream cone. 
| Yet five minutes before when he’d said 

‘‘Hot?”’ she had smiled across at him with 

the loveliest . . . ‘Darn it.” He had made 

an ass of himself, but that smile had made 
| him want to do things for her. Knights of 
|old, glove in a lion’s den, all that sort of 
|thing. But he’d get over it. He had been 
| mistaken in her. She was just a self-centred 
| prude. Hadn’t been for Celia he’d still be 
standing holding out one of those con- 
' founded cones. Must have looked an awful 
| ass, and didn’t Bentley enjoy it! The whole 
| thing was so darned unnecessary, so utterly 
. . . Oh, go to sleep and forget about it. 


| MISS ANNA poked at her grapefruit, and 
|eyed Mary Foster sitting across the table. 
“Suits you to be pale. Did you get any 
sleep at all?”’ 

Mary crimsoned, her fingers fumbled a 
spoon. “I slept very well, thank you.” 
| ‘Good morning!’’ Miss Anna was looking 
smilingly beyond Mary. “It’s Celia and 
Mr. Thornton,” she explained. ‘They just 
come into breakfast—together.” 

“Oh,” murmured Mary, looking down at 
her plate. 

“What have you decided to do?’ asked 
Miss Anna, hiding her concern under an 





best thing would be for me to get them all 


valuable foot exercises. Address, Bauer & 


Black, Limited, 100 Spadina Ave., Toronto. out on the observation platform, so’s you 


can apologize.” 


BevOst .ccccccdsocecsescsccccecee eecccccccce me a 
i TEATS eee a teh ec eceeenss “In front of them all?” gasped Mary. “I 
acc er cs kc deile datas ai ckawcssadesaess | couldn’t—I can’t—” 


“Huh, you didn’t worry about it being in 
front of them all, when you—”’ 

“Don’t speak about it,”’ entreated Mary. 

“I’m going to get them all out there,” 
insisted Miss Anna. 

“You don’t understand,” pleaded Mary 
in a smothered voice, “If I apologize, I'll | 
have to explain—tell him—” 

“I understand this much,” countered 
Miss Anna sharply, “that you are a very 
selfish person. All you can think of is how 
you feel. Couldn’t you tear your mind off 
yourself long enough to remember how he | 
felt when you—” 

“All right.” Mary’s hands stilled, her face 
grew pitiful in its pallor. 

A momentary panic assailed Miss Anna. | 
“All you would have to say,” she urged 
almost apologetically, ‘is that you have | 
never liked ice cream, made you terribly | 
sick once—something like that.” 

A wraith of a smile touched the .embar- | 
rassed depths of Mary’s eyes. “I have... 
a quite satisfactory explanation,” she said. | 

“There’s a _ waterfall,” declared Miss 
Anna, following Miss Celia from the dining , 
car with agitation. “‘Bring Mr. Bentley and 
Mr. Thornton to see it.” 

Miss Anna twisted her handkerchief into a | 
string, as they grouped themselves on the 
narrow observation platform. Bentley 
surveyed the scenery, thumbs in his vest. 
Celia balanced herself precariously on the 
railing by holding on to Thornton’s sleeve. 

But Mary was pulling on the heavy door. 
Her eyes were great dark pools in the white | 
agony of her face— | 

“Mr. Thornton, I’m sorry’’—she was not | 
conscious of Celia’s puzzled frown, Miss 
Anna’s sympathy, or Bentley’s amusement. 

“Perfectly all right,” murmured Thornton | 
bowing; his face gravely aloof, yet} 
embarrassed. 

“It isn’t. You know it isn’t.” The words | 
tumbled over each other, her hands came | 
sharply together. “‘I—I wasn’t being rude. I 
was terrified. I thought you were going to 
slip, fall under the wheels. I couldn’t take 
lightly from your hand—something you had 
got at the—at the risk of being—” 

Thornton’s bulk was between her and the 
others; his hand gripped her arm posses- 
sively, led her aside. ‘“There’s a waterfall,” 
he murmured, but she didn’t hear. She just 
knew a wild sweet glamor of all her senses as 
their eyes smiled into each other’s from 
away down deep. | 

Behind them, a flustered, triumphant Miss 
Anna grabbed Celia Smith’s arm. “‘Shouldn’t 
we—hadn’t we—don’t you—?” 

Miss Celia grinned understandingly and 
rolled an inviting eye at Bentley. “Don’t 
you know a fade out when you see it?’’ she 
demanded pertly. ‘‘Let’s all go inside.” 
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IN THE 


6xtea Layers 


OF DELONG DELNAPS 





Wo need to be anxious now 


DeLong Delnaps extra layers are 
your assurance of safe, sanitary 
protection at all moments, day 
or night. And even the sheerest 
of Summer frocks show no trace 
of outline ... for Delnaps Ta- 
pered Ends are actually cut to fit. 


Utmost comfort . . . because 
they’re softer... the gauze is 
non-absorbent . . . won't chafe. 

An exclusive feature is the 
“long-way absorption’... absorbs 
towards the ends instead of 
across. Having greater absorp- 
tion... they last longer... 
much more economical. 

The next time... change 
to DeLong Delnaps and enjoy 
this new safer protection. 


Featuced at OQvee 


300 Stoces 
Ask for Delnaps by name...in 
the convenient Jade-green box. 
DeLong Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Marys, Ont. 
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WITH TAPERED ENDS 
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Don’t Spoil Friendships 
Don’t Ruin Dresses 


Get the sure protection ODO-RO- NO gives! 







































You perspire. You can’t help ict. 
But you can help the sorry things 
that underarm perspiration does to 
your dresses—the destructive things 
it does to your charm. 

For perspiration is a social sin 
when you permit it to offend your 
friends—to ruin their delicate opin- 
ions of you. é 

And perspiration is an extravagant 
crime it you let its acids stain your 
dresses and fade their colors. The 
price of sure Odorono protection 
is paltry and small against the cost 
of a single decent dress. 


Odorono Spares your Friends 
and Saves your Frocks 


Perspiration must be prevented if you 
want to save your dresses and your 
friends. And Odorono, which an 
eminent physician developed to 
check perspiration and its odors, 
protects you safely and completely. 

Youcan’t depend on greasy creams 
and sticks, or on powders, perfumes 
or soap. They're not dependable! 
But Odorono leaves no moisture 
‘o ruin your frock and no doubt to 
rim your peace of mind. It’s sure! 
With Odorono’s protection you go 
for days at a time untroubled by per- 
spiration and unhaunted by its odor. 

Keep fresh and perspiration-free 
with the famous Odorono Regular 
(ruby red) of the newer Instant 
Odorono (colorless). Both now 
have the original Odorono sanitary 
applicator. 


ODORONO REGULAR 
(ruby-colored) is for use before 
retiring. It gives 3 to 7 days’ 
protection against underarm per- 
spiration and its odors. 


INSTANT ODORONO 


(colorless) is for quick convenient | 


use while dressing or at any time 
of day or night. It gives 1 to 3 
days’ complete protection. 





RUTH MILLER, THE ODORONO CO., Inc. 
Dept. 5Z3, P.O. Box 2320, Montreal. 

I enclose 8c. Please send me samples of Odorono 
Regular and Instant Odorono. 


RS: 5 icine ckeneresegntavgnvet Ss us cgaadewa 
SSE ILE LED GE OS 
Ne ce crcdes ss acces ree teeseenee 


MADE IN CANADA 





cream nearly once a day, and I am always 
careful to wash my face before I go to bed. 
But my skin seems sallow and is very dry, and 
I occasionally get pimples. I am not troubled 
much with blackheads. I don’t use a founda- 
tion cream because I have found it makes my 
skin break out in small pimples. Would you 
please tell me what shade of powder, rouge and 
lipstick I should use? My complexion ts very 
annoying as it seems to lack warmth, and ts 
usually very dead looking. And one last 
| thing—what colors should I wear? 


| 
| FIRST ABOUT the condition of your skin. 
Those pimples you mention as appearing 
| occasionally are, I am sure, caused by 
| internal disturbances, and the best way to 
cure them is to look to your diet. You know 
the rules—plenty of fresh fruit and green 
vegetables and six to eight glasses of water 
between meals each day. One often gets an 
| odd pimple or two after one has had an 
| orgy of party food or candy, and I think 
| that is so in your case, don’t you? 
| The dryness of your skin is a thing that 
| should be overcome by the proper use of 
| nourishing cream, After you wash at night, 
leave your skin damp, pat in a nourishing 
cream just before retiring. The patting and 
massaging movement you use to put on the 
cream will also stimulate the circulation of 
| the blood and improve the appearance of 
the skin, as well as its texture. You will 
find that this will help the sallowness you 
mention. Another invigorating thing for 
the skin is an ice-cold water rinse after 
washing. Let the tap run cold and slap the 
icy water over your face and throat. The 
| foundation cream you have been using is 
' obviously the wrong type for your par- 
ticular skin. There are, however, creams 
made especially for protecting the dry skin. 

I think you are altogether too conscious 
of your freckles. Freckles can be very charm- 
| ing, and with your coloring, I certainly can’t 
see that they would be disfiguring unless 
they are particularly large and spready. 
There are excellent commercial bleaches you 
can use, or you could try the effect of 
buttermilk on them. It will fade them 
| very gradually but anything that removes 
| freckles instantaneously is far too strong co 

use on the average sensitive skin. If you 
| decide to use a commercial bleach, follow it 
| with an application of nourishing cream. 
Bleaching, you know, tends to dry the skin. 

The powder you use is, I should think, 
the correct shade for your skin tones. A 
warm rachel is your shade. Medium 
raspberry shade of rouge and matching lip- 
stick would suit you—you want something 
not too dull, but not too bright. You may 
find the use of lipstick alone without any 
rouge at all would be very effective for you. 
Try it and see. 

You can wear warm colors—warm tones 
of beige and biscuit, deep rich red, deep 
Chinese blues, nigger brown relieved with 
| bright splashing of color. Dark brown and 
turquoise is a very lovely combination that 
I think should suit you. Dark green and 
| blue-green would bring out the color in 
your eyes. 


Coaxing Back a Wave 


SIXTEEN MONTHS ago my baby was 
born, and ever since my hair has given much 
trouble. Before my baby came, my hair was 
| very curly and needed very little attention to 
keep it looking nice. It was my one redeeming 
| feature, and I certainly am developing an 
inferiority complex since it is now extremely 
straight. I had it cut, thinking it would tend 
to curl up if the weight was lessened. Then I 
had it water waved when that failed, and now 
I have reached the stage where I am undecided 
whether to continue training it with combs or 
to have it marcelled. I have not much time to 
spend on it, and certainly not much money. 
I must say the lotion used in water waving is 
nasty, but I will do whatever you suggest. 


BY ALL MEANS continue to train the 
wave back into your hair with water waves 
or finger waves. For one thing the result is 
so much more becoming than the hard stiff 
wave usually given by a marcel. And then, 
too, water waving does train the natural 
| curl into hair. Even hair that is normally 
quite straight can be trained so that it wili 
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fall into natural waves if it is cared for. 
I don’t mean you will have to have expensive 
treatments every few weeks, but I would 
suggest that you go to the very best hair- 
dresser and have a really good finger wave 
put in your hair. Even repeat this two or 
three times in order to get the hair settling 
into the same wave. After that you can 
keep up the good work yourself by means 
of a waving lotion and a hair net. Your 
hair should be fairly tractable, having once 
been curly. I am sure you will be able to 
develop the natural wave back into your 
hair. 

Waving lotions should not be ‘‘nasty.” 
You must have had one of those sticky 
lotions put on your hair, the kind that 
stiffens the wave into place. This is not the 
right type of waving lotion at all, and if 
you go to a first-class establishment you 
will find that the waving lotion they use 
there is both pleasant and effective. For 
your own use, there are commercial waving 
lotions which are excellent. Or you can use 
alternately with the waving lotion, a steam- 
ing process to keep the wave in your hair. 
Simply steam the hair until it is moist. 
Water also can be used, but it has a 
tendency to darken the hair if it is fair. 


Round Shoulders 


I HAVE been reading your article “The 
Melody of Movement,”’ and thank you for the 
suggestions. Will you be kind enough to give 
some exercises for correcting round shoulders 
in your next issue? 


HERE THEY ARE—exercises which will 
loosen up those stiff back muscles so that the 
shoulders can move freely and easily. 

1. Stand erect, raise the arms sideways. 
hands turned so that the palms are upward. 
Keeping the elbows straight, circle the arms 
backward twenty times. 

2. With the feet apart and the hands on 
the hips, lower the head backward very 
slowly, returning it to normal position again 
slowly. Repeat fifteen times. Take care to 
keep the chest well up and the chin in. 

3. With the feet apart, clasp the hands 
behind the head, pressing the elbows back. 
With head erect and back straight, bend 
from the hips forward and return to position 
ten times. 

4. This is a form of massage. Lie flat on 
your back on the floor. With your feet 
braced slightly apart on the floor, raise the 
hips, so that your body rests on your 
shoulders and your feet. Take care not to 
hollow your back. Wriggle your shoulders 
against the floor; rest; then repeat the 
Wriggling movement. 


Plump Legs 
IS THERE anyway I can make my legs 


and upper legs slimmer? This condition is 
hereditary, I'm afraid. I have slim hands, 
arms and feet. I have golden brown hair, 
greenish eyes, full face, rather sallow com- 
plexion with a few nose freckles. What color 
eye shadow, rouge, powder and dress colors do 
you suggest? 


I THINK that certain specialized leg exer- 
cises will help to reduce your legs. Give 
these a good trial, and see if you don't 
notice a difference after a month or six 
weeks of consistent daily exercise. They 
should all be done very vigorously. 

1. Simple but effective—raise the heels 
high, then down again, repeating as often as 
you like. Do this when you think of it 
during the day, as well as in the morning. 

2. Run in place or if you have the space, 
around the room, bringing the heels smartly 
back as high as you can at each step. 

3. Grasp a chair with one hand, then 
raise the right leg to the side, swing back 
and forward in a wide semicircle. Repeat 
rhythmically and do the same with the left 
leg. 

4. The well-known bicycle exercise. Lie 
flat on the back and raise the legs, support- 
ing the hips with the hands, elbows braced 
on the floor. Then right leg forward, down 
and back, left leg forward down and back, 
in a real cycling movement. 

For your coloring: powder, rachel with a 
hint of peach in it; rouge and lipstick, 
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Men were different from women that 
way. How easily and naturally she had 
given him that contemptuous look! Con- 
temptuous looks were not part of her 
ordinary repertoire. It hadn’t meant any- 
thing, but she had been able to feel and act 
like the most vicious woman alive. 

The evening passed drearily. Her anger 
seemed to have engendered some subtle 
poison which was reacting on her, now that 
it was all over. She felt a growing lassitude 
and her head was aching dully. Slowly she 
tidied the room, emptied the ash trays into 
the fireplace, switched off the lights, and 
went into the bedroom. 

The confusion of Guy’s bureau showed the 
difiiculties he had experienced in collecting 
his things, and evoked all her tenderness 
toward him and his mannish helplessness. 

The feeling relieved her. It was so much 
better than irritation or anger or contempt. 
There were tears in her eyes as she cleared 
up the mess he had made, and picked up 
his office clothes to lay them ready for him 
in the morning. She glanced through the 
drawers quickly to see if he had forgotten 
anything important, and felt a real qualm 
when she found his only pair of black silk 
socks still in their place behind his summer 
underwear. 

Then she crawled tiredly 
cold sheets. 

She did not know what time it was when 


actor. 


between the 








The 
New Home 


(Continued from page | |) 





across the ironing board, and laid a gentle 
hand on his arm as he stood frowning rather 
uncertainly. ‘Don’t worry, John.” It was 
her turn now. “‘It is only shyness, I expect. 
And don’t think of sernding her to school if 
you can’t afford it. After all, I knew what 
I was taking on when I married you, didn’t 
I? And you can’t expect children, nearly 
grown, to take too kindly to someone they 
never dreamed of in this capacity.” 

“Well, I don’t see why not,” almost 
stubbornly. ‘They ought to realize how 
jolly lucky—”’ he ran his fingers through his 
thick dark hair and regarded her with a 
rather whimsical expression of apology. 
“You know, my dear, I didn’t marry you 
because I thought it would be nice for you 
to tackle those young heathens. I really 
had no idea . 5 

Emily merely laughed. “I believe you 
did,” and the ironing board was thrust 
aside by John’s capable hands. After all, 
she had not yet been married very long, and 
in such moments she still felt that John’s 
children were but a minor trouble, one that 


with time would be quite comfortably 
remedied. 
Only, at other times she did not feel so 


easy in her mind and, of course, the real 
storm broke when John had to announce 
that sending them to their schools again was 
wholly out of the question. Both had tried 
to hint as much to the children, but with the 
confidence of youth they would not listen 
seriously. In their own way the children 
made the house a veritable nightmare for 
their harassed elders. Rowan, strong and 
brown from his month in the open, laughed 
heartily at first with disbelief and scorn. 
“Oh, but that’s nonsense, dad. Of course 
I'll have to go. I’m important on the track. 
The rugger team simply couldn’t get along 
without me, either.” 

“I’m afraid they'll have to, son.”” John 
had been as kind as possible at first. ‘You 
can be very useful on the local high school 
field.” 


“Local high school!”” Rowan raised his 


she woke up. 
bed in his pyjamas, looking haggard and 
almost old, as he always did after a late 
night. He had just switched on the head 
light of the bed. That must have waked 
her. Her eyes were only half open. She 
was very sleepy. The quarrel which had 
been oppressing her for days had sunk into 
oblivion. Only the comfortably familiar 
little scene of Guy coming to bed remained 
with her. Guy, the only being in the world 
who was all her own, and who stood between 
her and blankness. As he crept carefully 
into bed, evidently trying not to wake her, 
she naturally slipped out her arm, and as 
his head touched the pillow, pressed his 
cheek toward hers with a confiding gesture 
of love. It was her way when they were 
feeling particularly 
with each other. But if she had been wide- 
awake, she could not have done it. Even as 
she made the gesture, some memory of their 


quarrel pushed, half-formed, into her mind. 


But it melted away as Guy responded much 
more warmly than usual, forgetting about 
disturbing her, putting his arms around her, 
pressing her close to him with almost the 
fierceness of a lover. 


His confession and forgiveness were as | 
eloquent as her own, though neither spoke. | 


Her eyes gradually closed, and warmly 
nestled against him, she fell asleep. 


eyebrows on a slightly more apprehensive 
note of derisive laughter. “Imagine me in a 
place like that!” 

“You' ll find it easy enough to imagine it | 
soon,” John commented dryly. “I’m sorry, 
Rowan. I wouldn’t do it if I could see any 
other way out. I’ve tried to explain 
finances to you.” 

“But good heavens, 
fortune that’s involved.” Rowan’s wane 
took on a deeper note of injury. “And, of 
course, it’s all to your advantage to see I 
get a good education.” 

“Your education won’t suffer.” As the | 
argument went on, John found himself 
more definitely unmoved by his son’s pro- 
tests. ‘Look at the thousands of boys who 
work their way through college!” 

“But for the love of goodness,” 


dad, it’s not a 


“I haven’t been brought up that way. " 

“Then it’s high time you started.” John | 
might have been hot and uncomfortable at | 
the end of the interview, but he was other- 
wise adamant. Rowan renewed the attack | 
on every conceivable occasion. 

“But look here, dad, I tell you I can't 
spoil the most important years of my life. 
I'll see I pay you back some day.’ 

“It’s not that,” 
least fifty times. “I can’t afford it.” 

“You could afford a new wife,”’ Rowan 
shot back once. “If you think more of 
anyone like that than your own real 
children mn 

On that occasion John did lose his temper 
so completely that even Rowan was tem- 
porarily quelled—but only temporarily, 
until both John and Emily felt thoroughly 
exhausted. 

Virginia took it more quietly, although her 
attitude was equally wearing. ‘Of course 
I knew this would happen.’”’ She spoke 
audibly to her brother in the passageway 
one evening, when aware that both her 


elders were in a good position for hearing. | 
fathers bring | 
land screen take exquisite care of their 


“It’s always the way when 
home second wives. They demand extrav- 
agances and try to push the children to one 
side.” 

Which was at once so aggravating and 
absurd that Emily faced John in the dining 
room with tightened lips. ‘““Extravagances! 
That’s because I went with Ethel Watson 
to a matinee yesterday and left Virginia a 
few dishes,”” with unwonted heat. 
John, those children of yours are 
fiends.” 

“T know, 
unhappily to 


John struggled rather 
defense. “It’s only 


dear.” 
their 


Guy was standing beside the | 


intimate and satisfied | 
{ 
| 


ei 
dismissed them with an impatient shrug. | 


John protested wearily at | 


|will do wonders for your complex- 


| covered that secret. 


“Really, | 
little | 
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Vou can have 
the C Armmrten find 


eresistible 
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JEAN HARLOWG> 


complexion 
care will 
make your skin 
enticing! 





JF you have seen Jean Harlow on 
the screen—and, of course, you 
have seen her—you have noticed what 
an alluring complexion she has. 
Smooth. Velvety soft. The kind of 
| skin men find irresistible. 


Do you realize that the right care 


ion? 
their secret—regular care with Lux 
Toilet Soap.” 


9 out of 10 Screen Stars use it 


Of the 694 important actresses in 
Hollywood, including all stars, 686 
use Lux Toilet Soap. It has been made 
the official soap in all the big film 
studios. 


Begin now to use this fine, fragrant, 


No feature is so easy to improve as 
your skin. And no feature adds more 
to a woman’s loveliness. The whole 
secret is the right care—followed 
regularly. Jean Harlow, like most of 
the lovely Hollywood stars, has dis- 
Listen to her own 
words :— 


“The great actresses of the stage 


skin,” she says—“and I have found white soap for your skin. 
The Beauty Soap of the Stars 
Le Brothers united, to 
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oO «bev? The 


ABSOLUTELY 


NECESSARY 


Onz of the things that a man admires 
mostly in awoman is daintiness. Noth- 
ing can destroy his love more quickly 
than perspiration stains or odor. 


When a woman uses Dew regularly, 
she knows that her garments are free 
of untidy damp spots, stains that ruin 
fabrics and perspiration odor. 


Dew comes in a beautiful dressing 
table flask.With theimproved, sanitary 
applicator, Dew step be applied i in a 
moment. It dries quickly...takes 
effect immediately. Use Dew as often as 
needed. Unfortunately very many wom- 


en do not ot realize the important 
relationship between love, pleasant 
scents and disagreeable odors. The cou- 


pon below will bring you free —in a 
ae envelope—an interesting, confi- 

ential booklet on the subject. Mail 
the coupon today. 


Marion Lambert, Inc., (of Canada) Ltd. 
38 Caledonia Rd., Toronto 


(i instantly and complesely 
es Sanitary napkins 


DE w 


Crystal-pure Deodorant and Non-perspirant 


PREVENTS ODOR ” PROTECTS CLOTHES 


Instant DEW Ula DEW 


ma beappliedatanytime __ is for more lasting protec- 
— or night—while tion — 3 days ormore. Use 
ress 


you it at bedtime. 


Produced in Canada 










REGULAR 
FULL SIZES 


Zo 


AND 


a) 


wt aed: 
ECONOMY SIZE 
$1.00 


Look for this counter displayin 
your drug or department store, 


Marion Lamsert, Inc., (of Canada) Ltd. 
Dept. N.-34, 38 Caledonia Rd., Toronto 


Please send me your free, confidential booklet. 
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before, and saved you making an exhibition 
of yourself.’’ 

Guy’s grip on his book tightened. He 
did not raise his eyes from it. ‘‘You’re the 
one who seems to have lost your temper,” 
he said coldly. “‘Why, I don’t know, seeing 
I’ve just done what you’ve been worrying 
me about. Those tickets cost me ten bucks. 
If you didn’t want them you should have 
said so before. Now I’ve got them we'll use 
them. I told Jack Wylie we were going when 
I got the tickets, and he’s calling for us 
with his car. I’m not going to be made a 
fool of because you choose to fly off at a 
tangent that way. We've got the tickets, 
and we'll darned well go to the dance.” 

His book quivered slightly in his hands 
as he raised it a few inches, and pretended 
to go on with his reading. 

Alice looked at him, steadily, angrily, 
standing motionless, one hand tightly hold- 
ing the little table. 

The day’s growth of beard gave his face a 
slovenly appearance. His hair was untidy. 
He was slumped deep in the big chair. She 
found herself almost hating the big, slackly 
solid figure. But some deep-ingrained, 
almost subconscious wisdom held back the 
bitter recriminations which swirled through 
her mind, “I — am — not — going — to — 
the — dance,” she said in a suppressed 
voice. ‘‘Nothing on earth would induce me 
to go; and if you weren’t so impossibly 
selfish and self-centred, you would know 
that I mean it.” 

And with a scornful look at the silent 
figure, she went off to bed. 


ALL NEXT DAY, while Guy was out, she 
had been obsessed by the senselessness of 
two people who loved each other as much 
as they did, making each other so miserable 
and by their apparent helplessness to avoid 
it. But the moment he had come in, all 
those kindlier feelings had evaporated in the 
heat of her irritation. 

He had greeted her with the bland 
assumption that there was no difference 
between them. “‘All set for the ball?’ he 
had said, just as if she were a child with no 
mind or memory of her own; and when she 
had involuntarily drawn away, the chill had 
fallen on them again. She hadn’t said any- 
thing, but he must have understood that 
she had not changed her determination. As 
she turned toward the kitchen, she saw that 
tired look come over his face, but it evoked 
no pity now. It would be a good thing for 
him to understand that helpfulness and 
unselfishness couldn’t be taken too much 
for granted without some fair return. 

Instead of serving up dinner in her usual 
quick, efficient way, she went about it 
slowly. She knew how impatient he must 
be getting, and it gave her an unpleasant 
sort of pleasure. Preparing for a dance 
was always a rather complicated and heat- 
provoking process for Guy. 

She ate her dinner, cleared away, and 
brought in the dessert as if they had the 
whole evening for the meal, feeling him 
getting more and more fidgetty all the time. 
If he wanted to act on the assumption that 
they were going out, she would make it 
clear that she was taking for granted a 
leisurely evening at home. After taking her 
time about washing the dishes, she went 
into the sitting room and took up a book. 
Guy was not there, but came in after a 
minute in his dressing gown. ‘“‘Alice,’”’ he 
said slowly, “are you coming to the dance 
or not?” 

Alice looked at him for a moment. “I am 
not. I don’t often get to dances these days, 
though you know how I enjoy them, but 
if I can only have my perfectly natural 
request granted as an extraordinary favor 


from an overworked husband to a flighty 
wife, and at the expense of a week’s sulking, 
I prefer not to go—and I’m not, as I said 
before.” 

He scowled. ‘‘That’s a nice way to talk, 
when I’m only trying to do what you want. 
You make me waste ten bucks on those 
tickets and then say you won’t go. A fine 
fool I'll look trying to explain to the Wylies. 
You'd better do your own explaining over 
the telephone. I’ve bought the tickets and 
I’m going to the dance; there’s no need for 
the Wylies to think there are two idiots in 
this familv instead of one.”” And he stalked 
out to finish dressing. 

All the time he had been speaking, Alice 
sat silent, not looking up from her book. 
She was angry, very angry and exasperated, 
but not altogether at Guy. She understood 
his feelings. She knew that she had put him 
into a position where such feelings and 
language were inevitable. But why? It 
was his fault. What else could she do 
with any self-respect? It was tragic, the 
way they sometimes got into an impasse 
like this. 

She sat miserable and resentful, listening 
to the slamming of bureau drawers in the 
bedroom, as Guy looked for his evening 
clothes his collar, tie, studs, silk socks—all 
the accoutrements which she always laid 
out for him so carefully. Then she went 
slowly to the telephone, gave a rather sour 
excuse of sickness to Elizabeth Wylie and 
came back and sat down. 

A glimpse of Guy, as he passed the door 
on his way to the bathroom, flushed and 
angry looking, aroused a momentary satis- 
faction which made her feel mean all over. 
He was so helpless about household things, 
even about his own clothes. Probably he 
did not know where half his evening things 
were kept. He would be getting angrier and 
angrier, but his pride would keep him from 
asking about anything. He would be feeling 
how dependent he was upon her for many 
little things, and it would grate on his 
conscience. He didn’t really mean to be 
selfish—it was just the way he had got into, 
partly because of her consideration for the 
real exhaustion which often came to him at 
the end of the day, partly owing to their 
modest circumstances which prevented 
much going out, and their love of their 
comfortable little home. She knew that her 
thrust about his selfishness must be rankling 
all the more because generally he did try 
to be a good husband. 

She felt like crying as she thought over 
the silly quarrel. It seemed impossible and 
unnatural. Anybody would think they were 
always quarrelling; that Guy was a dis- 
solute, lazy brute, and that she was one of 
those glittering-eyed excitement hunters. 


THE WYLIES’ klaxon hooted in the street 
below. Guy must have heard it, too. He 
came in, still flushed and with suppressed 
fury in his eyes. His shirt front was a little 
buckled, and his tie was crooked, but she 
did not go through the usual little motions 
of straightening it and generally putting 
him to rights. He would only resent it now. 
He stopped just inside the door and stood 
there. 

“For the last time, Alice, are you or are 
you not going to the dance?” he rasped out. 
It was a foolish question to ask so late, and 
he knew it. She looked at him contemptu- 
ously and then at the clock, and then down 
at the book again. That was all. He got his 
coat and hat from the clothes cupboard and 
went out, just in time to meet Jack Wylie | 
on the landing. He hadn't wanted his friend 
to come in and see that she was apparently 
well enough to go to the dance, if she had 
wanted to. 

So this was their Charities Ball! The 
event she had always enjoyed more than 
any other of the year. She sat wondering if 
anybody could be more miserable than she, 
sitting alone in her flat, while Guy was 
spending the evening just as miserably, 
pretending to enjoy the dance. 

Now that the strain of conflicting wills 
was relaxed, her softening feelings made her 
anxious for him—anxious that he should 
manage to make the grade and not be too 
unpleasant to anyone. But Guy was no 
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Greying Hair 
You can restore greying hair 
to its natural loveliness by 
shampooing with Evan 
Williams “Tunisian Henna.” 
For very grey hair use 
“Special Tunisian Henna.” 
Absolutely harmless. 


Imported from England 
Quite Inexpensive 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


AMPOOS., 
New Clothes 


We all like to buy new clothes, but 
sometimes it is quite a problem to 
figure out just where the money is 
coming from. 

“Where can I get more money?” 
that is the question, isn’t it? 

Let our Club for Girls help you! 
Here are a few things which mem- 
bers have told us: 

“T earned as much as $5.00 in a single 
afternoon.” 

“My cheque for $25.00 certainly 
arrived at an opportune time.” 

“T enjoy the work, it is so easy, and 
pays such handsome profits.” 

Write for Particulars to 
CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS 
Room 308, 

153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 








sluggish 
feeling 


Put yourself right with nature by 
chewing Feen-a-mint. Works mildly 
but effectively in small doses. Mod- 
ern—safe—scientific. For the family. 


-Feen. amint 
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| Feen amintt 
The Chewing Gum ’ 


LAXATIVE 


For Adults and Children 


No Taste 
But the Mint 
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EYES GROW CLEAR» 
AND SPARKLING 


When Cared For As 
Movie Directors Urge! 





JOAN BLONDELL 
a Warner star, soon 
to appear in “Gold 
Diggers of 1933” 


It’s care that makes the eyes of movie 
players so alluringly clear and bright. 
Care like that urged by directors of 
Warner Bros. Pictures, who keep Murine 
always in the studios for use by Joan 
Blondell, Kay Francis, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Loretta Young, Bebe Daniels, 
Bette Davis and other famous stars. 


An eye specialist’s formula, Murine con- 
tains 10 ingredients (no belladonna) 
which quickly and safely brighten the 
eyes and clear up any bloodshot condition. 
Get a 60c bottle from your druggist and 
apply a few drops each night and morn- 
ing. You'll note an immediate improve- 
ment in the way your eyes look and feel! 


bene 
FYES 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles untilall defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver spots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 


your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quick’ 
dissolve one Ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-ha 
pint witch hazeland use daily. Atall drugstores, 





What makes men fall 
in love with Blondes? 


ESTS show that men fall in love with blondes 
much more easily than with brunettes. How- 


ever, when blonde hair fades or becomes dull and | 


lifeless a blonde becomes less attractive. By 
vsing BLONDEX, amazing special shampoo, the 
original golden, sparkling radiance of youth is 
restored and faded blonde hair becomes a shim- 
mering cascade of golden loveliness. No dye, no 
harmful chemicals—marvelously beneficial to 
both hair and scalp. Try BLONDEX today! See 
for yourself the wonderful new beauty it will 
give your hair! It costs so little—only a few cents 
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abruptly at length, an unusual color in his 
face. “I do things—”’ 

“Do things,” impatiently. ‘“‘I’d like to 
know what you do except demand things. 


| Taking this and wanting that,’’ thoroughly 


warming to her subject. ‘“‘Wanting new 
suits and radios, and now a mere motor- 
cycle. Not caring how much you worry 
your father with your extravagances.”’ 

“I don’t see that my extravagances are 
much,” stubbornly. ‘‘Surely I can expect 
something.’’ After a moment’s silence. ‘Tell 
me an extravagance then,” sharply. 

“What about camp this summer?” 

“Well, if you think my health is an 
extravagance,” he began quickly, but Emily 


| cut him short. 


“Your health is splendid without camps, 
young man. I suppose it never occurred to 
you that your father cut down a good many 
expenses and did without a new suit and 
overcoat he needed pretty badly, so you 
could go to that camp this summer.” 

“Oh, but that’s rot,’’ after a long moment 
in rather awkward defense. ‘Dad can 
afford . . Good night, look at all the 
clothes you have!”’ suddenly. 

“Yes, and if you only realized it, I haven’t 
been married very long, and I bought nearly 
all my things with my own money before- 
hand. And before I’d dream of suggesting 
I needed anything else I’d see that Virginia 


| —yes—and even you were properly 


equipped for the winter.” 
Rowan scowled rather fiercely, took a 


| few steps across the kitchen floor, and 


wheeled about with a short, unfamiliar 


| laugh. “You don’t like us much, do you?” 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





a shampoo. Now BLONDEX comes in two sizes | 
—the economical $1.00 bottle and the new inex- | 


pensive 25c package. Get BLONDEX now atany | for you. For all of us.” ‘ 
| slow red crept into her cheeks, he smiled 


drug or department store. 


he demanded; and then, before Emily in 
her stupefaction could speak, he tilted his 
head high. “‘Not that I’m worrying at all,” 
and strode from the room. 

Emily stared, and then sank down at the 
kitchen table, pressing her hands to her hot 
face in sheer nervous exhaustion. She 
wondered in that moment how she ever 
could go on, and presently raised her head, 
drawing a long breath. Like them, indeed! 
She rose to her feet, lips tight set. Yet for 
all that, there was a faint uneasiness deep 
down within her heart. Just for one moment, 
as Rowan had looked at her, there had 
been a hint of worry in his eyes reminding 
her, oddly enough, of John. But that was 
utter nonsense, and she turned wearily to 
her task of preparing the supper. 

But somehow, after that, she gave up 
trying to treat John’s children with any real 
degree of sympathetic understanding. She 
was good enough to them, and did not resent 
their friends once Rowan had learned to 
ask before making violent raids upon the 
pantry. But she no longer offered to talk 
to them or ask their aid about the house, 
and they were allowed to pursue their own 
way undisturbed. John at first, in foolish 
male simplicity, hearing of no further out- 
break, ventured the remark that he was 
glad she was finding it much easier to settle 
down happily with the children, and that 
he always had thought they weren’t so 
bad— 

“Bad! They’re so impossible about the 
place, I have to ignore them to preserve my 
sense of reason,” she retorted, and though 


| she regretted it at once and sought by every 


means to show John as much, she knew he 
did not readily forget, and the passing weeks 
brought back but little of the old contented 


comradeship. 


SO IT WAS with mixed feelings she listened 
to John on that evening when he came in 
and told her quietly in the kitchen that he 
had unexpectedly turned over a piece of 
real estate, and he saw no reason now why 
both the children, for that year at least, 
could not return to school. First, sheer 
selfish relief at the thought of living once 
again in sheltered peace. And then a queer 
sense of guilt, a feeling that somehow she 
had failed John himself, in not making his 
children really happy. 

“John, you don’t have to—not for me!”’ 
she heard her own voice in protest above the 
tumult of her conflicting thoughts. 

But he shook his head gravely. ‘Not just 
And then as the 


and laid a gentle hand on her shoulder. | 
I don’t mean it that | 


“Don’t be silly, dear. 
way. You know your happiness comes first, 
and it’s worried me to death.” 

Despite his gentleness he was so firm that 
soon she saw it as the only solution to their 
problem, too. And so she told Virginia first. 
Rowan, since the biscuit eating episode, 
rarely appeared home before supper and 
generally went straight to his room. Much 
of his careless noisiness had vanished, 
perhaps in what he might have considered 
the degrading influence of a lesser school; or 
else in an awe of Emily he would not have 
cared to admit. She felt almost kindly 
toward Virginia that evening. The girl had 
not been openly sullen for some time, went 
her own way far more quietly, and only that 


afternoon had favored her with a rare smile | 


and quite agreeable words of thanks when 
she had given her a slice of newly-iced cake 
when she came home from school. 

Virginia paused in the act of getting a 
drink, to stare. “Back to my old school!” 
she repeated incredulously. ‘You mean, 
me! Why, what on earth has happened to 
daddy now?” 

Emily explained simply. . . SO we're 
only too glad you'll feel happy again,’’ she 
finished. ‘‘We’ll make arrangements just as 
soon as possible.”’ 

Virginia laid down the untouched glass of 
water suddenly, after a long moment of 
silence. ‘You mean you're only too glad 
to get rid of me,” abruptly. “I’ve never seen 
you look so glad about anything.” 

“But good gracious, Virginia—” for an 
instant Emily was too surprised to speak— 
“you don’t mean you don’t want to go.” 

Virginia jerked her dark head straight. 
“Of course not. I'll be glad to go,” and 
walked out of the room. Only that time— 
and Emily felt again a queer discomfort— 
it was not exactly a ridiculous dignity. 
There was something in the stiff set of 
Virginia’s back that seemed to speak of 
something that went far deeper than that. 

Rowan, at the supper table, took the 
news in completely uncharacteristic silence. 
“Oh,” briefly, and for some time continued 
to attack his meal without another word. 

His father looked at him a trifle curiously. 
“So now you can be invaluable on the 
track and field again,’’ he suggested. 

Rowan digested this a moment. “I 
haven’t done much field work this year,” 
he volunteered finally. ‘But that’s not 
cutting expenses, sending us back, is it?” he | 
asked suddenly. 

John could not help a short laugh. ‘Well, | 
surely that doesn’t worry you.”’ | 

And Virginia flashed scornful eyes at her | 
brother across the table. ‘‘Can’t you see | 
they want to get rid of us, silly?” | 

Rowan did not reply to that, either, but a | 
slow color reached up into his face; and as 
soon as the meal was over, both children 
excused themselves and left the table. John | 

| 


“é 


looked at Emily and shook his head, per- 
plexed. 

“What’s wrong with them now?” he 
demanded. “‘Don’t they want to go back?” 

“Of course they do,’”’ with a perhaps 
excusable hint of exasperation. “‘It’s just 
that they seem to think we ought to regret 
it a bit more.” 

“Well, I suppose really, we should,” 
slowly, after a silence. ‘‘I mean, it’s not 
quite right to have to feel glad one’s own 
children are going away... .” 

Wisely enough, she let that pass. So 
many times of late, it seemed, she had 
flown up in indignation at John’s unin- | 
tentional remarks, and he was right enough | 
in some respects, she knew. Only, surely it | 
was not wrong to feel relieved—so relieved | 
that when Virginia came in next day, she 
smiled and spoke more pleasantly than she | 
had in weeks. Virginia regarded her gravely, 
and then sat in the kitchen, eating bread | 
and jam, eyes fixed on the older woman’s 
preparations for the evening meal. 

“I'd like to learn to cook,” Virginia 
remarked unexpectedly. ‘‘I suppose I ought 
to, shouldn’t I?” 

“Why, yes, of course it would be nice,” 
Emily agreed in some surprise, for Virginia 
had never sought her advice before. “I 
would have taught you anything.” 
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A cause for 
divorce seldom 
mentioned 


** Not knowing” ‘on 
(on the woman’s pari) 


Aj 

J ar too often a young wife mars her own 
happiness because she obtained her “facts” 
about feminine hygiene from random gossip 
rather than from competent medical advisors. 
To such women, confused by contradictions, 
these plain paragraphs are addressed. 


Poisonous antiseptics are NOT 
necessary 


It may be a shock (though a pleasant shock) 
to older women, to learn that the old- 
fashioned “ poison - antiseptic” has been 
superseded through the efforts of medical 
science. 

A recent discovery of vast benefit to 
humanity is that great non-poisonous anti- 
septic-germicide called Zonite. Zonite can 
be freely used, without fear, for woman's 
most intimate purposes. It provides a 
surgical cleanliness, it is economical, and it 
is as safe as pure water. There is no skull-and- 
crossbones on the Zonite bottle. No woman 
need fear the searing, burning action asso- 
ciated with poisonous cresol compounds, 
sometimes leading to terrible tragedies. 

Poisonous antiseptics are practically a 
thing of the past in Canada, but even if we 
compare Zonite to notorious cresol and car- 
bolic acid, what do we find? Zoniteis far more 
powerful than any dilution of those poisons 
which can be safely used on the body. 


You can buy Zonite economically 


You can buy Zonite in any drug store, and 
on the label you will find dozens of uses for 
it in the daily life of yourself and family. Re- 
member how economical itis. Liquid Zonite, 
30c, 60c, $1.00. Zonite Suppositories, $1.00 
for a dozen. These are semi-solid forms, 
white and dainty, giving a continuing anti- 
septic action. Many women use both forms. 
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You can rely on the scientifically 
balanced formula of Squibb Dental 
Cream. Pleasant and refreshing in 
taste, its cleaning, polishing and 
protective action is the best means 
of scientific tooth protection at 
home. Brush your teeth twice daily 
with Squibb’s. 


A BETTER TASTING 
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Squibb Milk of Magnesia always 
tastes better—pleasant, refreshing 


and free from earthy flavour. Use 
this pleasant, creamy preparation 
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mouth wash according to 
physician’s instructions. Always 
ask for Squibb Milk of Magnesia. 
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because they’re not used to being dis- 
appointed. They'll get over it and settle 
down.” 
| “I’ve waited weeks already for them to 
|settle down.” Her overstrained nerves 
would not be easily appeased. ‘‘They’re too 
thoroughly spoiled for words. If they were 
mine I wouldn’t stand such nonsense.” 
“How would you stop it?” John was 
finally goaded into exasperated retort. “I 
don’t see that anything you say has any 
more effect on them.” 





ALL OF WHICH did not speak for healthy 
relationship, and had they been less tired 
and worried they might have realized as 
much. But as it was, there was small 
wonder that matters grew steadily worse 
until a sort of forced politeness was their 
only safeguard from scenes of really stormy 
condemnation. 
| But all the protests of the children were 
quite useless. They entered high school, 
and from all reports both must at first have 
tried to make life as equally unpleasant for 
their teachers as they did at home. Only 
| their efforts were wasted in that quarter, 
|and after a variety of encounters where 
they came off second best, they learned 
unwillingly enough to settle down to 
common school routine without imperti- 
nence or protest. Perhaps for this very 
reason their conduct at home was almost 
| worse. For in fact they did nothing, as 
Emily remarked rather scathingly to John, 
to justify remotely their existence. If they 
would only even help a little, sometimes. . . 
On several occasions John spoke to them 
sternly, and for a little while they would 
help with the dishes or clearing up— 
Virginia so cheerlessly, and Rowan with 
such constant breakage that Emily was only 
too glad when these duties slipped back into 
neglect. She became so exasperated with 
their untidiness that she took to depositing 
their scattered belongings at the foot of the 
basement stairs, and letting them sort them 
out for themselves. Virginia learned that 
lesson soonest, although with little grace; 
but Rowan took it in better part, emerging 
from below one evening with three socks, 
two shirts and several books, regarding 
Emily with the faintest suspicion of a grin. 
“I bet you’re often sorry you married 
into this house,” he remarked as he flung 
his clothes into the wash basket. “‘Ready- 


| made families aren’t so good.”” Sometimes 


| 


she felt, until a fresh outbreak made 
matters worse, that there was some almost 
untouched quality of inherent decency in 
Rowan. Virginia was different. She had 
honestly tried, and could find few redeeming 
features in Virginia, although the regular 
routine of school life seemed to improve her 
general appearance. The daily walk had 
brought a touch of color to her face, her 
appetite was better, and her movements 
more alert. But her attitude of resentment 
never changed, although on that day when 
she had brought Nora Jackson home after 
school she had entertained a foolish hope. 
Nora was a dark-eyed bright youngster of 
thirteen who ate her cookies with extreme 
zest, and who accepted Emily’s invitation 
to supper with alacrity. She had never 
heard Virginia talk with quite such anima- 
tion as when the two girls went into the 
dining room to do their lessons; and during 
supper time, with Nora’s hearty bursts of 
laughter constantly before them, there was a 
wholly different atmosphere. 

“Look here, we'll do the dishes and let 
your mother rest,” Nora suggested after- 
ward. “Sure we will. We'd like to, especially 
after we’ve had such a marvellous meal.” 
Virginia followed her into the pantry, too 
utterly astounded for protest. 

“Only she isn’t my mother, really, 
Emily heard her trying to explain. “My 
mother died eight years ago. She’s just my 
father’s second wife.” 

“Oh .. .” after a brief pause. ‘That's 
too bad—about your own mother, I mean. 
But aren’t you lucky!’’ emphatically then, 
“to get a second mother like that, and be 
able to do as you like in this lovely house, 
and have your friends in. . .” 

“I don’t call it lucky,”’ Virginia broke in, 
in complete stupefaction, “not being able 


” 


to afford going to a proper school; and I call | 


this a poky house and I never have any 
real fun.” 


“What!” There was a distinct pause in | 


the dish washing, while Nora must have 
simply stared. ‘Say! I consider myself 
lucky to have had a home with an old aunt 
in a pokier house than this, since my people 
died. She’s sickly and she hates noise, and 
makes me work and sew a lot; but she 
means it well enough and I’m thankful that 
I’ve got her. My gracious, if I had a home 
like this, and a nice father and good-looking 


brother, and a mother who’s as pretty and | 


as kind as yours. . .’ 


“She’s not my mother,” again Virginia | 


struggled in ineffectual protest, but was 
drowned out in the younger girl’s enthu- 
siasm. 


FOR A DAY after that, Virginia looked 
strangely thoughtful and subdued, and even 
set the supper table of her own accord; at 
which Emily, unwisely encouraged, held 
forth at such length to John at the evening 
meal about Virginia’s new and delightfully 
unspoiled little friend, until the girl’s sullen 
look showed her mistake. Moreover, Nora 


Jackson was not reinvited home, and when | 
questioned, Virginia merely explained that | 


their ideas did not run in the same channels 
and refused to discuss the subject any 
further. 

Rowan began to bring home his friends; 
great boys who tramped through the house, 
and filled the whole place with their exu- 
berant presence. In vain she hid her biscuit 
jars and stored her cakes on topmost shelves. 
She overheard maddening conversations. 
“You've surely got some snap, I'll say. 
Eating your mother’s kitchen out like this. 
Why, if I tried it once, I'd never live to tell 
the tale when ma was through with me.” 

“Oh, well, it’s different here,”” Rowan 
spoke carelessly. ‘‘She was dad’s secretary, 
and I guess she’s glad enough to have a 
home and all that sort of thing. Oh, she’s 
pretty decent, I'll say that. . .” 

At first Emily, not knowing what to do, 


only added to John’s own sense of guilt and | 


worry. ‘‘Anyone would think I only married 


you for security,”’ indignantly. “I needn’t | 
have done. There were other opportunities.” | 


“Sometimes I think it’s a pity you didn’t 
take them,” John replied wearily. ‘I know 
how rotten it is for you; only—”’ after a 
long strained silence, stung despite himself 
by the resentful set of Emily’s face—“it 
does seem queer that nothing can be done 
with them. They can’t be wholly bad.”’ 

Perhaps it was the fact that John no 
longer flying wholly to her defense that 
brought about her fury a few afternoons 
later when she found Rowan and three 
young friends busily engaged in emptying 
her biscuit tin. She told him then in no 
uncertain terms that she was thoroughly 
fed up with his nonsense, and in future he 
could kindly go and eat his friends’ mothers 
out of house and home. She for one would 
stand it not a minute longer. That, and 
much more, until the boys saw fit to depart 
with awkward, apologetic grins. Rowan 
returned to her alone a little later, flushed 
with indignation and demanded to know 
what right she had to treat his friends like 
eR oy: 

“Indeed!” She met his glance with equal 
indignation. ‘What right have you to 
expect me to do nothing but feed your 
friends? I’m tired of it, that’s all.” 

“Well, good night,” aggrievedly. “I 
guess I ought to expect some attention, 
shouldn’t I?” 

“Why should you? 
deserve it.” 

“Well, for goodness sake, I’m dad’s son. 
That ought to count for something.”’ 

“You may be that, but in reality you're 
nothing at all to do with me,” carried in 
her anger a little further than she really 
intended. “You forget that. Do you think 
it’s fun for me, spending my life working 
for two lazy, rude children who don’t 
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deserve or appreciate decent home care and | 


never dream of doing a thing to help their | 


elders along?” 
Rowan stared, momentarily too surprised 
for words. “Help you; how?” he flunz back 


| 
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Girl 
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the waves into angry foam. Once again the 
speedboat ducked and shuddered, and once 
again Jason had to reduce speed to keep her 
on the surface at all. It was blowing up for a 
wicked, dirty morning, and what it would 
be outside in Fundy was something that 
must give a seaman pause. Yet Harg must 
go on; there was no turning back for him 
now. The only problem was how long would 
he keep us aboard. > 

That, and Spike. My bright-haired hench- 
man was all but free now; he could kick 
himself loose and was doing it, slowly and 
methodically, still watching Harg and Silva, 
who were themselves watching the serried 
attack of the seas. We were far down the 
reach now, and every moment things were 
getting worse. Green water was slashing 
over the bows and there was a foot on the 
floor of the cockpit already. Harg must 
slow again. 

He did, after a shouted colloquy with 
Silva, and for a while we rode easier; but it 
was no condition for a racing craft to live 
long in. Water continued to come aboard 
steadily, and at a word from Harg the 
Portuguese left his post at the engines and 
came aft with a dipper to bale. I tensed 
myself involuntarily, for there was a look on 
Spike Murphy’s face that meant one thing 
only. 


IT WAS ALMOST full daylight now, but 
the blinding rain continued, sweeping down 
on us in sheets, so that Silva was rubbing 
his eyes and grimacing as he pushed past 
Harg at the wheel. It was impossible, 
though, that he should not notice Spike’s 
freedom. I saw a startled look replace the 
expression of drenched annoyance on his 
dark features; he gave a shout of alarm, and 
Spike flung himself upright and closed with 
him, so that they rolled together in the 
wash of water at the cockpit’s bottom. 

Harg had swung round at Silva’s cry, and 
stood for an instant staring at the two of 
them. Spike was twice the size of the other, 
but the Portuguese was hard as nails, as I 
had once felt; he twisted like an eel in 
Spike’s grip, fighting to get a hand free and 
to the pistol he still carried. Jason Harg 
dropped the wheel, as if to come aft himself 
and help Silva; but the speedboat yawed 
instantly, so that it was obvious that even a 
moment’s neglect of her steering would 
bring her beamwise to the seas and roll her 
over. All Harg could do he did—he dragged 
out his own pistol, and steering with one 
hand tried meanwhile to get a shot at Spike. 

I called to Spike, warning him of his 
danger, but I don’t think he heard me above 
the roar of the speedboat’s engines, the 
wind’s howl, and the thresh of the water in 
which he and Silva were wallowing. The 
Portuguese was a game fighter, whatever 
else he might have been, and my companion 
had plenty to occupy his attention down 
there below me. He had got Silva’s wrists 
and was energetically twisting them into the 
small of his back, till Silva’s sallow face 
turned grey and he began to how! inarticu- 
lately. 

Then—it was the culminating moment of 
my helplessness—Jason Harg came to his 
senses and did what any other seaman would 
have done. He whipped up a length of 
lanyard, lashed the wheel hastily, and 
stumbled aft, his pistol held by the barrel. 
I shut my eyes, so as not to see the cruel 
blow land on Spike’s unprotected skull. 

Silva staggered to his feet, livid still with 
pain; between them they hauled Spike up, 
limp and dripping. Harg’s face was a 
picture as he looked at him. 

“Tie ’em up, Joe!’’ I saw his lips move, 
rather than heard him. ‘We'll dump ’em 
over here.” 


The speedboat was rearing to the waves 
like a frightened horse, so that I could see 
the tossing waste of waters, mist-dimmed, 
curtained with driving spume. We were, by 
the sea, not a quarter-mile from the gap in 
the river-bar; the line of surf, breaking on 
the sand, was faintly visible, and the flimsy 
craft was heading straight for it as she ran, 
ploughing her way through the short seas, 
her throttled-down engines racing as if about 
to shake her to pieces. 

Silva picked up one of the heavy lead 
weights from the floor and advanced upon 
me with it; and at the same instant I saw a 
sight that made me forget Silva, Harg, and 
everything else. 


Not a hundred yards from us, close- | 


hauled to windward, lying down to her work 
and slashing her way through the waves as 
only a tight and well-found ship can, came 
my Valerie. The weather had hidden her 
from us so far; but there was no doubt of 
her, and it did not need Jason Harg’s curse, 
as he sprang to the wheel, to announce that 
he had seen her as well. 

Silva stopped, also at gaze. Then he laid 
down the weight, looking mutely at Harg 
for instructions. The big man was staring at 
Valerie with eyes that popped out of his 
head. 

Little wonder, at that. For Valerie was 
being sailed by such an apparition as had 
surely never before assaulted a seaman’s 
eyes. My aunt was at her tiller, erect and 
gaunt and dishevelled, yet somehow as 
essentially feminine a being as ever showed 
itself in unfeminine surroundings; and 
crouched at her feet, equally dishevelled, but 
tending the main sheet in a manner that 
showed the occupation to be far from an 
unfamiliar one to her, was Elise Harg. They 
were holding Valerie tight into the wind, and 
Spike and I could not have handled her 
better ourselves. 

For an instant Jason Harg looked at them, 





his jaw dropped. Then he tore madly at the | 


wheel, to get the speedboat headed for the 
gap in the breakers and open sea. Flight 
seemed to be his one overpowering idea now, 
and I don’t altogether wonder. My aunt 
Euphemia in that setting was enough to 
shake anyone’s nerve. He jammed the 
throttle wide open, and the speedboat leapt 
ahead, through rather than over the lashing 
waves. I saw my aunt pinch Valerie yet 
closer, as if to cut us off and drive us ashore 
into that fierce smother of white water. 
Truly that old woman is nobody to be 
played with. 

I do not think she knew, whatever Elise 
must have, what our own precise predica- 
ment was—mine, bound hand and foot, and 
helpless as an infant, Spike’s, unconscious. 
I don’t believe she really cared, either, so 
very much; what Phemy Hewetson was 
after just then was Jason Harg, first and 
foremost. If we were helpless, so much the 
worse for us men; I could imagine her bitter 
tongue on the subject. 


NEITHER HARG nor Silva had any 
thought for us, perhaps fortunately. Under 
other conditions they might have paused 
long enough for Harg to have completed his 
vengeance and thrust us over the gunwale; 
but now they wanted, desperately and both 
of them, to get clear, and into open water 
where their vessel’s speed would soon drop 
Valerie out of sight. And Euphemia 
Hewetson knew her men; she recognized 
what was in Jason Harg’s mind, and 
crowded him closer and closer with Valerie’s 
good copper-bound hull that would crumple 
the speedboat’s wafer-thin sides like so 
much pasteboard. The angle between the 
two ships grew sharper and sharper until 
they were running almost side by side, and 
I could see the spray wet on my aunt’s 
white face, and on the girl’s, visible now 
and again as Valerie’s weather rail lifted. 
And meanwhile we were in a worse plight 
than ever. For Harg and Silva there might 
be the thousandth chance if we crashed; 
even my aunt would not—necessarily 
stand by and see the pair of them drown, if 
there was any possibility of hauling them 
out by the hair or the trousers. But Spike 
was still dead to the world, and I was tied 
tighter than ever, as the salt water shrank 
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MOUNT ROBSON, the giant of Canada’s Rockies, is one of the scenic wonders of the 
Jasper Park Route to the Pacific Coast. 
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turn a trip across the 
Continent into a Canadian 
Rockies’ vacation. Take the 
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Alaska side trip and the 
famous Triangle Tour (a 
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7 | forgot to light our fire. 


Virginia considered this. “It’s nice to 
eat home-cooked things,’”’ slowly at length. 
| “They taste good. At school the meals are 
| nourishing but they seem different.” 

“But of course, being at school makes up 
| for that?” Emily suggested. 

“T suppose so.” Virginia seemed doubtful, 
| and only next day offered to light the front 
| room fire of her own accord. She came into 
the kitchen presently and leaned against the 
sink. “A small house is comfortable some- 





j | times, isn’t it?” her voice was reflective. 


“A big house is often cold. When we were 
children, it often seemed cold and rather 
lonely when mother was out and the maids 
You don’t feel 
| lonely in a small house with a family in it, 
| do you?” 

“But you didn’t feel lonely at school, did 
| you?” In spite of herself, Emily’s voice was 
troubled. There was something unusually 
young and even a trifle frightened in 
Virginia’s face that she had never seen 
before. 

Virginia studied the floor rather intently. 
“I—I was so used to feeling lonely that 
perhaps I didn’t notice it so much,”’ after a 
long moment, in a low voice. ‘Daddy 
never wanted me or anything.” 

“Of course he wanted you,” with a 
sudden surge of real feeling. “‘He was only 
too happy to get a real home ready for you. 
In fact,” after a slight pause, “we both 
were.” 

“Were you?” Virginia’s eyes opened wide. 
“My friends said—’”’ after a slight hesitation 
—‘‘that you would resent us terribly, and 
hate the sight of us, even if you pretended 
to be nice at first. . .” 

“What utter nonsense!” And Emily 
laughed a trifle uncertainly at something 
she had never suspected in John’s daughter. 
“Your friends’ imaginations ran away a bit. 
I didn’t pretend at all, at first. If,’’ she 
continued frankly, “the pair of you nearly 
drove me to distraction afterward, that 
was a different matter.” 

Virginia’s eyes met hers briefly. “I expect 
it will be nice for you, though, when we’ve 
gone,”” was her only reply to that, and 
after a moment she rose to her feet and 
wandered into another part of the house. 
At suppertime again, both the young people 
were so quiet that John looked at them 
uneasily. 

“Is anything the matter, Rowan?’ he 
asked curiously, as the boy regarded his 
half-eaten piece of pie with entirely unfa- 
miliar preoccupation. Rowan looked up 
| Sharply. “Who, me?” I’m all right,”’ and 
| relapsed into deeper silence. But presently 
he looked up again with a frown. “Well, 
you see, it’s like this, dad,” hesitantly. 
“IT don’t know much about that sort of 
thing, but it seems when you take on a job 
it looks a bit rotten to throw it up just when 
you're getting used to it—to go back and 
waste money at an expensive school.” 

This was almost too much for John. 
“Waste money. What in the world—what 
job?” 

It was such an explosive question that 
Rowan immediately assumed an indifferent 
unconcern. ‘Oh, just a little’ job I picked 
up as delivery boy at a cleaner’s after 
school,’ carelessly. ‘I made arrangements 





with a chap to use his bike.” 

They all stared at Rowan in such amaze- 
ment that he moved uncomfortably in his 
chair. “Good night, there’s nothing wrong 
in delivering things, is there?” he demanded. 

“No, not at all.” John leaned forward, 





eyes intent, and voice very quiet. ‘But 
whatever made you do it, son? If there was 
anything you really needed—”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Rowan flushed 


uneasily, and then with a sudden tightening 
of the lips reached in his pocket and drew | 


out a five-dollar bill. ‘‘It seems absurd now, 
I guess,” carefully avoiding his father’s 
glance. ‘‘Only I got this first pay yesterday, 
and I was going to give it to you last night 
toward an overcoat. But now,” he laughed 
embarrassedly, “it makes it different. I 
guess you’d think it rather ridiculous : 

Only John, when he finally understood, 
looked at his son with something he had 
never dared to show before in his eyes. | 
“That couldn’t be ridiculous,” was all he} 
said quite simply, and Rowan’s face, as he | 
met his father’s glance, took on a deeper 
tinge of color. 





“It’s nothing,”” Rowan spoke gruffly, and 
traced a pattern on the tablecloth with his 
finger. “Dad,” after a minute, “I’d.say, 
don’t bother about sending me back to 





school. I’ve been pretty well looked after 


here—I mean that, honestly; only, of course, | 


when it’s a question of having made a bit | 
of a nuisance of ourselves and disturbing 
the family peace—” 

Virginia sat up suddenly. “Why, don’t | 
you want to go back either, Rowan?” | 

John looked first at Emily, quietly 
engaged in piling plates, and then at his 
daughter’s surprising animation, definitely 
concerned. “Of course you want to go back, 
both of you,” he suggested encouragingly. 
“Think of all the fun you'll have.” 

Rowan nodded briefly. ‘Well, I guess | 
you're right, dad.’’ He sat, staring straight 
ahead, still slightly frowning, and Virginia, 
after a swift glance at her brother, nodded 
too. “Yes, daddy.” All the rare quality of 
life and color had left her voice entirely. 

In that moment Emily wheeled about to 
face John, her own cheeks aflame, and in 
her eyes the wealth of sympathy and 
understanding that had been there when 
he had first told her of his motherless 
children. “‘Why, John, they don’t need to 
go if they don’t want to, do they?” Her 
voice was not quite steady in her urgency. 
“I mean. . . if they like it here. . . I'll 
be glad to have them, really. Why, if we 
could all live happily together in a little | 
home like this—”’ 

“Daddy, I'd like to, really.” Virginia’s 
eyes grew wide with wonder and delight. 
“I really would try to behave.” 

“‘Ho, listen to it!’”” Rowan scoffed, but | 
with the dawning shadow of a grin, and in 
John’s face there flashed a tremendous 
relief and sheer pleasure that Emily would 
not easily forget. 

“Why, if you really would like it, dear?” 
And in that moment Emily knew she would 
have willingly sacrificed far more than her 
selfish desire for peace to have brought that 
look again to John’s face. It seemed 
incredible just then that there had ever been 
that widening gap between them. 

“Of course I’d like it,” firmly, and 
Rowan’s grin was suddenly displayed in full 
force. 

“Oh, but that’s fine,’’ enthusiastically. 
“T expect you'll even relent and let me in 
your cake tin, too.”” But there was a new 
understanding in his eyes as he met her 





glance, and she laughed in a lightheartedness | 


she had not known for weeks. ‘Try it 


young man, that’s all.”’ 


“T will,” he promised agreeably. “Any | 


time you say.” 
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Dresses dyed this 


new way cannot 
streak or fade 


RIT chemists have patented an amazing 

penetrating ingredient now used inthe new 
powder wafer RIT dye. This causes the dye 
to saturate every thread completely through. 
Such thorough penetra- 
tion makes streaking and 
uneven dyeing impossi- 
ble. Moreover, in 300 
tests, this “deep” dyeing 
was proved to hold the 
color jewel-clear. 
: Thenew-type RIT—no 
4.DropInstantRit longer a soap—dissolves 
Pnse water. Dissolves in 40 seconds, like lump 
completely in 40seconds. sugar, utterly without 
scum or sediment. 


Fast Color 


Guaranteed 


And what wonderful 
things you can do with 
this new Instant RIT— 
2. Notjustasurfacedye. in just one evening! Use 
ou Ujveing every thread it tonight, tochange your 
through and through. dark winter wardrobe to 

2 bright spring shades! (If 
necessary, you can take 
out all old color—even 
black—with White RIT.) 
Tint your faded under- 
things lovely soft new 
colors! Cheer up those 
dark old slip-covers and 
3. That’swhyInstantRit table runners...those sun- 

ives truer, evener color : 
han any other package faded curtains and bed- 
dye. ..lasts much longer. spreads! 


Use RIT to color your Hook-Rugs. So easy to use 
it’s positively fun! On sale everywhere, 15c. 

Now you can match any color with RIT color com- 
bination chart. See it at your dealer’s or write for free 
copy. See also the RIT color card with its 33 smart 
colors at your dealer’s. Use new Instant RIT for every- 
thing you’d like to have in a sparkling new color. 


in STAN John A. Huston Co., Ltd., 


Factors, 36 Caledonia Road, 


Toronto, Canada. 
Rit DYES IN Pa RINSE 

















— NO LONGER A SOAP 


Clever Fiction 
--- Ata Popular Price! 


A magazine that devotes its pages 
to every phase of sparkling fic- 
tion... . strange twists of fate 
from the pens of the world’s fore- 
most writers ....romance.. 
mystery .... adventure.... 
you'll find them all in The Story 
Teller. 
Vick! BAUM 
OLIVE WADSLEY 
BEVERLY NICHOLS 
MARGERY SHARP 
I. A R. WYLIE 
BARONESS VON HUTTON 
FRANK SHAW 
GILBERT FRANKAU 
BRUNO LESSING 
WARWICK DEEPING 
ANTHONY RICHARDSON 
NORMAN REILLY RAINE 


Reduced from 25c — 
Buy your copy from any good newsdealer. 


THE StTory- TELLER 
15¢c 
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A 
Mounty’s Wie 


(Continued from page 23) 





she must just go through life seeing all and 
talking not at all. 





| “Will envious eyes follow 
You up the gang plank?” 


THE CONSTANT battle with untidiness 
that Mrs. Webb laments sounds like a little 
bit of heaven below to the Mounted Police- 
man’s wife. Can you imagine an untidiness 
that is a tithe as trying as the meticulous 
care and orderliness of the trained policeman 
in his clothes, in his office, yes, and in his 

home? Girls, beware! It’s a devastating | 
thing! It’s a thousand times worse than any 








share of the same brand of intelligence. He 
is the one man in the community who is 
bound in duty to grant a private interview 
to every harassed female who wants to 
pour out the story of her wrongs or to call 
down vengeance for them. Think of the 
outraged matrons and the distracted girls, 
the bedraggled women who weep, and the 
still more deplorable dames who ogle as 
they confront the all-powerful one who can 
—so they fondly trust—be influenced to 
settle a case out of court. Believe me, 
Mrs. Webb, what the newspaperman knows 
about the wiles of women is ignorance 
compared with the Mounty’s wisdom, and 
if Mrs. Mounty hasn’t sense enough to take 
it all for what it’s worth, her life is going to 
be a pretty passable imitation of inferno. 
Jealousy and this job just won’t mix. None 
but the trusting deserve the brave! 

No doubt the newspaperman knows a 
thing or two about the ways of the world in 
general, its deceits and conceits, that makes 
him a hard man to hoodwink, but, I ask 
you, is there in the heaven above or the 
earth beneath or the waters under the earth 
a single slim trick, or a dirty dodge or a 
double deal that the Mounted Policeman 
hasn’t met and dealt with, time and time 
again? What chance has a poor girl to 
evade his experienced questioning or to 
elude the trained observation of his eagle 
eye? There’s no scope at all for a woman’s 
natural gifts in this worst of the world’s 
bad jobs, and she must never question in 
her turn, and she must never tell anything 
that she knows or thinks, hears or suspects; 





Has Your Child 
a Speech Difficulty? 


(Continued from page 22) 





strongly. It is the parents’ privilege and at 
the same time their duty to shape the child’s 
speech. By their own speech they will set 
the first and determining example. 

The persistence of infantile speech habits 
is found in two forms of speech defect. The 
omission of certain sounds, as of liquid ‘“‘l,” 
for example, in “‘little.” The child in this 
case says “‘ittle’’ for “‘little’’ or “‘poon” for 
“spoon.” The second form is the substitu- 
tion of certain sounds, as in “‘free’’ for 
“three,” or “‘thikth’”’ for “‘six.’”” The latter 
was the same as Mary’s defect. 

In correcting this speech defect, it is 
necessary to consider first one’s attitude 
toward it. The child needs the parents’ 
sympathetic help. Scolding will be of no 
avail nor will the constant repetition of 
words be of any help. Every child likes to 
think of himself as quite grown up. When he 
lisps or speaks baby talk, it will be a help in 
overcoming the habit if he is reminded that 
it is not the “grown up” way of speaking. 


THE NEXT consideration is the defective 
sound itself. To correct the faulty sound, 
three steps are necessary: 

The child must hear the correct sound. 
This means he must have a good model to 


untidiness. You simply pray for a cap to 
pick up or a pair of shoes to put back in the 
cupboard. You may not believe it, but I 
tell you, and I know! If you doubt me, try 
it and see, but think twice before you do, 
for as far as I know, it hasn’t yet been 
made a legal ground for divorce. 

Speaking from the experience of never 
mind how many years, I can say that it is 
little things like these—if you call military 
neatness a little thing—that make the 
biggest demand on the patience, intelligence 
and resourcefulness of the policeman’s wife. 
It was bad enough in the old days when 
calls came by foot, by horseback, by dog- 
sled and by canoe. It’s a thousand times 
worse today when never for a moment are 
you free from the irritating whirring of the 
telephone bell at any hour of the day or 
night. A safe blown here or a house broken 
into there, hold-ups by road and rail, horse 
thieves, cattle thieves, shop thieves, autos 
stolen or smashed, accidents; attempted 
suicides and suicides only too successful; 
the grim news of jail breaking and murder 
spoiling the gaiety of a bridge party, the 
constant strain of anticipation and anxiety 
lurking at the back of your mind in every 
moment of peace, and conditioning every 
plan that you make for the future. There’s 
excitement in it and humor at times, but 
it’s the kind of humor that has to slide 
delicately upon the surface of things lest it 
suddenly turn to tears. 

Yet, with it all, I can only say once 
more, if I had the choice to make again, 
with my eyes open, I would make no other 
choice than the one I made in my ’teens 
with all my lessons still to learn. 


imitate. 
tinguish the difference between the wrong 
sound he is making and the correct sound. 


He has become so accustomed to hearing | 


himself speak the wrong sound that he must 
be trained by listening to the right sound to 
hear it. 

The child must see the correct sound. This 
means that he must see how it is formed. 
In other words, he must learn the position 
of the tongue and other vocal organs used in 
producing a particular sound. For example, 
in a lisp the tongue position is what causes 
the defect. The tip of the tongue should be 
behind the lower front teeth for “‘s.”’ 
lisp it is between the teeth. A mirror is a 
great help in making the child see the correct 
position of the vocal organs for each sound. 

The child must feel the correct sound. He 
must feel the tip of his tongue behind his 
lower teeth, in the letter ‘‘s,”’ for example. 

When a child has heard, seen and felt the 
correct sound, it will then be necessary to 
practise words which contain that sound. 
Rather than long tiresome lists of words, 
games can be invented. Children love 
games, and this fact should be recognized as 
a means of effectively treating the defect. 
In order to overcome the defect, it is neces- 
sary to maintain the interest of the child. 
At no time should his speech correction 
exercises be considered as work or punish- 
ment. In such a case they lose their effec- 
tiveness immediately. 

In order to master the sound of “‘s,”’ for 
example, one can be a snake and make a 
hissing sound, or one can be the steam of a 
train and give a long drawn out “‘s.” 
Rhythm in every form should be employed. 
Thus “s” can be spoken in a pattern of 


‘ 


nine, accenting the first ‘‘s”’ 




































His ear must be trained to dis- | 


Ina | 





in a group of | 





we have ‘missed the boat’, all 
right. Here we are, seeing 
Helen off on a world cruise, 
pretending we are happy, when 
we're really consumed with envy.” 
“Well, it’s our own fault. We 
all started in the office together, 
at the same salary, and we all 
had the same chance to provide 
a happy, carefree future, as she 
did. But she planned ahead, 
and dreamed of this day, when 
she could say good-bye to the 
office, step out, travel and see 
the world. We had the same 
chance, but all we did was dream 
about it.” 

“I’ve really never heard how 
Helen made this wonderful trip 
possible.” 

“Well,—I didn’t know either 
until the other night . . . I was 
helping her to pack . . . this is 
what she told me. Twenty years 
ago, when she was thirty, she 
purchased a Dominion 20 Year 
Endowment Policy for $5,000. 
All she did was to sign an appli- 
cation and make her first pay- 
ment, and the policy was hers. 








“1 guess, Margaret, 


DOMINION LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MEAD OFFICE = = WATERLOO; ONTARIO 


So, when she reached fifty, the 
Dominion Life paid her $5,000 
plus dividends.” 


“Were the payments hard to 
make?” 

“No, that’s why I am so mad at 
myself. She just saved the 
money systematically each month. 
She certainly didn’t feel the 
pinch in doing it, because she 
was always as well dressed as 
we, and went nice places.” 

“But what would have happened 
if she had died before she reached 
fifty?” 

“Well the $5,000 would have 
been paid to her sister—you know, 
Grace, the one that is ill so much.” 
“Yes, I remember Grace—but, 
say, isn’t that a wonderful way 
to provide for the future?” 


Will envious eyes foes you up the 
gang plank? Will you start nowto 
plan for independence and happi- 


ness? Make your ee step—let us 


advise you. Send in the coupon 
below and secure our booklet— 
“Freedom at 55” 





DOMINION LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO Dept. 50 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR BOOKLET 
“FREEDOM AT 55” 
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-»» POUNDED MY EAR LIKE A LUMBERJACK 


@ And this man used to toss and 
roll at night with insomnia— 
strength gone, nerves frayed by 
dawn. 

Ifyou suffer from sleeplessness, 
try this easy new treatment to- 
night. Nine out of ten who follow 
these simple directions report 
the most gratifying kind of re- 
sults. 

Here’s what you do 


Go to your druggist for a bottle 
of Absorbine Jr. Just before re- 
tiring rub a palmful briskly on 
the back of your neck with firm 
steady strokes, rubbingawayfrom 


the brain. Stretch out in bed. 
Relax. Breathe with long, slow 
rhythm like a person in slumber. 


Drowsiness quick! 


Absorbine Jr. works quickly. 
Nerves lose their tension. Before 
you know it, you drift into deep, 
refreshing sleep. 


Let us prove that Absorbine Jr. 
can do this for you—at our ex- 
pense. Send in the coupon below, 
and we'll give you enough for a 
good night’s sleep with our com- 
pliments. Absorbine Jr. is sold 
at all drug stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
Used by millions for “ATHLETE’S FOOT’ 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


Please send me a free sample of Absorbine Jr. 
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has been the predominating thing with women down through 
countless ages ever since Mother Eve started her fig leaf fashion 
thousands of years ago. To keep up with the styles of today is 
an expensive proposition, but the modern girl must be properly 


frocked for every occasion! 





No need to worry about expense! 


Do as hundreds of other girls are doing—join our Chatelaine 
Club for Girls today! You will be surprised at the fine income 
you can earn by pleasant, dignified, part time work introducing 
Canada’s National Magazine for Women, The Chatelaine, to 


your friends. Write, 





Tue SECRETARY 


THE CHATELAINE CLUB FoR GIRLS 


Room 317, 153 Universiry Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





the leather. If we went over, it looked like 
the end. 

I believe Harg must have thought the 
same, for he glanced at me for an instant 
over his shoulder and grinned savagely, as 
much as to say: ‘Here it comes, Burt, lad. 
See how ye like it!” Silva was otherwise 
employed; he was no seaman, and the 
spectacle of that raging lather close under 
our counter now, and the racing Valerie 
inflexibly shepherding us into it, had broken 
him up. He was down on his knees, pattering 
prayers to all the saints. 

I don’t know how many minutes this 
went on for—maybe, two, maybe ten. Time 
is apt to be a curiously expansive affair 
under such circumstances. But the next I 
remember is that we seemed to be straight 
in the middle of the surf, waterlogged but 
with our engines still running, and Jason 
Harg clinging to his wheel and throttle, and 
Valerie’s side within feet of ours. And then 
Elise saw me, and how it was with me, still, 
and cried out to my aunt. 

She took in the sight of Spike and myself 
and I saw her old lips set into a hard line. 
She was sailing Valerie on a hair, as you 
might say; the fifty-year-old knack of small 
boat handling had come back to her in this 
emergency, and she was cutting things as 
fine as they could be cut. Nevertheless, she 
jockeyed the yawl in closer yet, and leant 
outboard. 

“Slow down, Jason!” she shrieked across 
the wind. ‘Slow down, or I’ll—” 

Her threat was never completed, for 
Jason Harg ran true to form. He whipped 
out his flat pistol again, and raised it, 
steadying himself with his feet chocked 
against the floorboards. I don’t think my 
aunt was a dozen feet from him, when the 
crack of the thing sounded above the howl 
of the elements. 


BUT HE HAD RECKONED without 
Euphemia Hewetson. At sight of the pistol, 
she had jammed her helm hard over, so that 
the hard-driven Valerie swung sharp on her 
heel and crashed headlong into the speed- 
boat’s side. 

Valerie is a big stout boat, nearly twice 
the size of Harg’s toy. Her bulk sheared 
into the thin three-ply mahogany, smashing 
and splintering it, and driving the whole 
hull under water, so that the overheated 
engines hit the water with an explosion like 
that of a bomb. I saw the yacht’s heavy 
forefoot towering over me for a moment, 
and then everything went in a rush of chill 
salt water, and I lost track of things. 

I came to myself once again—it must 
have been a matter of seconds later—in a 
whirl of foam and spray. I was under 
Valerie’s side, being bumped against her 
copper sheathing savagely; and someone 
had me firmly by the hair. Valerie was up 
in the wind, with flapping canvas, and my 
aunt had left the tiller. She was leaning 
overboard, side by side with Elise Harg, who 
was holding me; and Spike, shaking his 
head as if to get rid of the noises in it, was 
hauling himself aboard with her assistance. 
In a moment he was on deck and scrambling 
aft to give Elise a hand. 

Between them they dragged me up, help- 
less; and I think then I must have gone off 
properly. At any rate I don’t remember 
anything for a while, until I opened my 
eyes again on the plain little couch in 
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Valerie’s cabin. I felt badly shaken, and my 
skull was still sore and reeling from the 
effects of Silva’s blow and submersion, or 
semi-submersion, in stormy waters. My 
wrists and ankles still ached intolerably, 
too, where Jason Harg’s straps had cut into 
my flesh. I was also indifferently full of 
salt water; but I was not in the Bay of 
Fundy, as I had confidently expected to be 
any time these three hours or so. I wondered 
a little about that, looked up, and found 
Elise bending over me. 

“Hullo!” I said inadequately. 

“Hullo!’’ she responded, and it seemed to 
me I could detect a different tone in her 
voice already. Its old timid accents were 
gone; she spoke as if she had been freed 
from some crushing weight. ‘‘How are you 
feeling?” she asked. 

“Better,” I said, struggling up. ‘“Where’s 
Spike?” 

“Outside, with your aunt,” she told me. 
“We're nearly home.” 

I looked at her. ‘Was it you that pulled 
me in?” I asked. 

There may have been something in my 
tone that made her change color. “‘It—it 
was your aunt’s doing,” she said. “‘She— 
she’s wonderful!” 

“I know that,’’ I told her. “Maybe she’s 
not the only one, either.” 

As if to change the subject she pushed 
the cabin doors open, to display my aunt 
still at the tiller, and Valerie running easily 
back up the wide reach. Spike Murphy was 
out on the overhang, coiling a rope. He 
seemed quite unperturbed. 

I went unsteadily to the door and my 
aunt saw me. “Ah, Mr. Burt,” she said, 
quite in her old mordant fashion. ‘‘About 
again, eh? That was a narrow escape, let 
me tell you. Another time you'll not get 
into adventures like this without consulting 
me first.” 

“Aunt—’” I began, but she cut me short. 

“Now see you here, Mr Burt Hewetson,” 
she said, ‘I’m getting a little old for this 
kind of thing. I'll thank you to keep me 
out of such affairs in future. And let me 
tell you another thing—you owe your life to 
that remarkably nice girl just behind you 
there. If it hadn’t been for her, you know 
where you'd be this moment—out in Fundy 
yonder with Jason Harg and Silva. No, 
don’t expect me to look horrified at what’s 
happened to them; they deserved it years 
ago. So you'd better do what you can to—”’ 

Elise interrupted, a trifle hurriedly. ‘But 
it was you, Miss Hewetson,” she said with 
shining eyes. “It was you.” 

“A fiddlestick’s end!’ said my aunt 
succinctly. ‘And I'll hear no more about 
it, my dear. I’m now going home, to lie 
down and get Abigail to rub my temples 
with a little eau-de-cologne. You and 
Burt here had better settle among your- 
selves who was responsible for saving his 
precious skin. And if Burt doesn’t discover a 
good thing when he sees one, he’s me to 
reckon with, that’s all!” 1 

She swung Valerie up into the wind again 
with the grace and ease of a racing skipper. 

“Peak halliards!”’ she called to Spike, and 
that red-headed fellow jumped to her voice 
as he has never jumped to mine. The 
mainsail came down with a run and Valerie 
stole quietly into her berth once more, while 
Elise and I looked at one another with new, 
and I think enthusiastic eyes. 
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SORORITIES” 


A spirited reply to this recent article will appear in June, 
written by a University graduate who believes that she has 
proved the value and need for sororities in Canadian 
Universities .. . . Only one of several lively discussions in 
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—as a delicious vegetable 


Libby’s Sauer Kraut doubles the zest of 
any hot meal. Whether served with steam- 
ing frankfurters as above, or as ‘‘second 
vegetable” in everyday meals, its crisp, 
tangy shreds promote appetite . . . add 
healthful enjoyment to the repast! 


—in crisp flavoury salads 


Besides its vitamins, food-minerals, and 
valuable lactic acid, Libby’s Sauer Kraut 
has a larger number of calories than most 
salad items. Gives extra nourishment to 
your favourite salad. 





—in piquant sandwiches 


Sauer Kraut club sandwiches are the thing! 
Layers of crispy Libby’s Sauer Kraut and 
sliced tomatoes and toast . . . crowned with 
a Libby’s Queen Olive. (Kraut makes a 
delicious garnish for meat sandwiches, too.) 





Libby’s Sauer Kraut now 
at very low prices... 


Today your grocer or butcher 
can supply Libby’s Sauer Kraut 
at lower prices than most any 
other vegetable packed! Order 
some tomorrow. . serve it at least 
once a week. Made from finest 
Canadian cabbage in the Libby 
Kitchens at Chatham, Ontario. 


LIBBY’S 


ye CANADIAN FOODS 














three, and ending with a word containing 
the sound; thus, sss, sss, sss, saw. Nursery 
rhymes are very helpful, too. One has only 
to use imagination and the games are 
innumerable: playing ‘‘Store,’’ ‘‘House,”’ 
“I Spy,” telling a story about a picture, etc. 
However, it is essential always to keep in 
mind the object of the game, namely, to 
speak the correct sound. 

In the period of second dentition a child 
will sometimes have difficulty, particularly 
with the ‘‘s’’ sound. The absence of the 
lower front teeth allows the tip of the tongue 
| to protrude too far forward. In such a case, 
| it is necessary to wait till the teeth come in 
| before starting speech re-education. 


PARENTS CAN do a great deal for stam- 
mering. The commoner contributing causes 
of stammering are shock, fear, fright, 
| illness, prolonged nervous strain. Although 
| the predisposing cause of stammering is not 
| known, it can nevertheless be said to be a 
symptom of maladjustment. It may be a 
physical maladjustment. The physical 
health of the child should therefore be 
carefully guarded. All physical defects 
should be carefully sought out and treated. 
| The removal of a physical defect has, in 
‘some cases, served as the cure for the 
stammer. John had a large protruding front 
tooth which, by its position, interfered with 
his speech. Not long after the tooth was 
removed his stammering ceased. However, 
| care must be taken not to do unnecessary 
| things. The tonsils should not be removed 
| unless they are diseased, and the frenum of 
|the tongue should not be cut unless it is 
| necessary to do so. The child should have 
nourishing regular meals, plenty of sleep and 
rest, fresh air and lots of time for play. 
Unsuitable moving pictures should be 
| barred, as well as unnecessary excitement. 
| Stammering may be due to a maladjust- 
/ment in the home. A stammerer does not 
stammer when he is alone. Therefore all the 
people in the home must be considered. It is 
through their sympathetic co-operation that 
|a great deal can be done. Dr. Makuen has 
said: “The time to cure stammering is 
| before it begins.”” If modern methods of 
| child training were followed, much stammer- 
|ing could be avoided. Showing off a child, 
for example, is often a contributing cause of 
;stammering. The child is taught verses with 
difficult words. The combination of the new 
words, the anxious coaxing of the mother, 
and the presence of strangers is too much 
for many children and a stammer is the 
result. 


IT CANNOT be repeated too often that 
scolding will aggravate a stammer. The 
child is having a difficult time of it, as it is, 
much more difficult than we often imagine. 
He tries to speak but cannot without hesi- 
tating and sticking. Parents must do 
everything in their power to bolster up 
confidence in the stammerer, to increase his 
pride in himself and in his achievements. 
This means that his stammer must not be 
regarded as a disgrace, that he must not be 
constantly reminded of his difficulty nor 
asked to repeat the words on which he has 
stammered. It is far better to ignore the 
stammer and wait quietly, without showing 
any anxiety for him to finish. At first this 
will be difficult, but the improvement which 
follows will be well worth this trouble. 
Comparison and partiality of the stammerer 
with other members of the family are 
injurious. Sometimes a too closely planned 
schedule results in a strain that is too much 
for the child and a stammer is the result. 
Dancing and music lessons, etc., are verv 
fine, if they do not tax the child too much. 
Many a child has stopped stammering when 
he has been changed from one home to 
another. This proves the importance of the 
responsibility of the parents and family 
toward the stammerer who is so much in 
need of their sympathetic co-operation. 

What happens when a stammerer begins 
to speak? He wants to say something and 
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it should follow automatically, but he 
directs his attention to the way he is going 
to speak and he becomes tense. Not only 
the lips, tongue, jaw and neck muscles are 
stiff, but the entire body. This tension must 
be overcome and replaced by a feeling of 
ease. 

The stammerer can speak easily when 
relaxation has been attained. Therefore he 
must do everything in his power to attain 
this end. The child should lie on the floor 
with a smal! pillow at the head and be told 
to go loose from the toes up to the neck, 
mouth and eyes. He should try to feel as 
floppy as a rag doll. The following phrase 
should be constantly kept in mind, ‘““When 
my body is easy, speech is easy.”” Games 
can be used. Flowers going to sleep, etc. 
Children love to pretend. Sinking in the 
sand on the shore of a lake with the warm 
sun streaming down will be a helpful game. 

A stammerer speaks out of time, and since 
all spoken language possesses rhythm, it will 
be a help to give the child simple rhythmic 
exercises. When an individual stammers, he 
has lost his rhythm. It is assumed that if it 
is possible to get his body into time through 
dancing, pantomime, swimming, etc., that 
this rhythm will be carried over into his 
speech. All exercises which tend to develop 
rhythm, therefore, are of value. Music is a 
great help in developing a sense of time. 
Dancing and swimming are both excellent 
for the development of rhythm. They also 
aid in the development of rhythmic breath- 
ing which is lacking in the stammerer. 
Marching to music, pantomime with music 
and musical games are all excellent. 

The stammerer’s breathing is jerky, there- 
fore easy rhythmic breathing should be 
cultivated. Breathing to music will help to 
attain this end, also relaxation and the 
rhythmic exercises. It is important for the 
stammerer to remember that we speak on 
the outgoing breath, and that good posture 
is necessary for good breathing. 

Nursery rhymes spoken rhythmically are 
helpful. In order to give the child confidence, 
some one can read with the child, later 
whisper while he speaks, and still later move 
the lips. Story-telling and pictures can be 
used to encourage speech. Guessing games, 
shopping games, in fact any game that will 
interest the child, should be used to stimulate 
conversation. 


SOME HOLD that there is a connection 
between left-handedness and stammering. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the 
percentage of stammering which has actually 
been caused by the forced changing of the 
left hand to the right hand. Nevertheless, 
it is a recognized fact that any child who is 
definitely left-handed should not be forced to 
become right-handed. 

If the child is going to school, the co- 
operation of the teacher should be sought. 
If there are special classes of speech defects 
in the school, they will be a great help to 
the stammerer. 

A stammer should receive immediate 
attention. It is a serious mistake to think 
that the child will outgrow the dif‘iculty. 
Unfortunately most cases become more 
acute as time goes on. It is therefore, the 
parents’ responsibility to consider the stam- 
mer as soon as it appears. 

A cleft palate needs medical and surgical 
attention. However, before the operation 
the child can, with someone’s help, do blow- 
ing games that will strengthen the palate. 
The main object is to direct the breath 
through the mouth. Plowing a bit of absorb- 
ent cotton, bits of paper, balloons, blowing 
bubbles, all attain this end. After medical 
and surgical attention, when the cleft has 
been closed, speech re-education should be 
begun. The main object is still to direct the 
breath through the mouth, and all means 
should be employed to this end. 

Good speech is a necessary part of every 
personality. Your child needs your help in 
attaining this most vital need of his everyday 
life. 
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Cream soups offer opportunities to make 
appetizing use of left-over vegetables, and, 
of course, the canned as well as the fresh 
product suggests a wide range of possibilities 
for variety. You will not need to repeat any 
one flavor too often, for you have a choice 
of spinach, corn, peas, onions, asparagus, 
carrots, celery and so on. 

For croquettes and soufflés use a thick 
white sauce made with: 


1 Cupful of milk 

3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
Seasoning 


This is the foundation of the dish and, 
when well made, is the first big step to a 
satisfactory product. 

Sweet sauces for desserts are divided into 
two general groups—hard and liquid. The 
first is an uncooked mixture of butter and 
confectioners’ sugar or brown sugar, flavored 
as you will with grated nutmeg, cinnamon, 
vanilla, almond or other extracts. To make 
it, measure one third of a cupful of butter; 
cream it until light and soft and then add a 
little at a time, one cupful of fruit or brown 
sugar and flavor to suit. Or, if you want 
something a little more airy, fold into this 
half a cupful of whipped cream or one stiffly 
beaten egg white. Simple, isn’t it? And 
very good. 

The basis of liquid sauces is sugar and 
some liquid—water, fruit juice or milk— 
thickened with flour, corn starch or eggs. 
Let us take one of the simplest—Vanilla 
Sauce—for our standard: 


14 Cupful of sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of cornstarch, or 
114 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
Few grains of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Mix the cornstarch, salt and sugar 
together thoroughly, stir in the water and 
bring to a boil, stirring constantly until it 
thickens and becomes clear. Let it cook 
fifteen minutes longer over hot water or a 
low heat on top of the stove to prevent any 
“raw” taste. Then add the butter and the 
flavoring. Suppose, though, your pudding 
is bland in flavor and you want a tart 
accompaniment. You can adapt this recipe 
by using instead of vanilla, one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and if you 
like, a little grated rind. Or you can pare 
the rind very thin, let it stand in the 
boiling water a few minutes, then remove it 
and use this water for making the sauce, 
adding the juice after it has cooked. Other 
suggestions for variations are given later in 
this article, and you can see what a long list 
there may be. 

Custard sauce is an example of one 
thickened with eggs. The recipe is simple, 
but inexperienced cooks sometimes have 
trouble with it, so we shall go into a few 
important points essential to success: 


2 Egg yolks 
1 Cupful of milk 
114 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Few grains of salt 
1% Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Scald the milk and stir it into the beaten 
egg, add the salt and sugar and cook the 
mixture slowly over simmering, not boiling, 
water in a double boiler, stirring constantly. 
To test it for ‘‘done-ness,” take a cold 
silver spoon and dip it into the sauce. If it 
is thick enough to form a thin coating on 
the spoon, remove it right then. If you cook 
it any longer, the sauce is likely to curdle, 
and curdled custard has been cause for teats 
before this. Add the flavoring when cool. 
That’s all there is to it; don’t take liberties 
with either the temperature or time of 
cooking and you will have a smooth rich, 
well-flavored sauce to serve with a variety 
of dishes. 

Proper temperature and time are equally 
important when making any sort of baked 
custard if you want a superlative product of 
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VARIATIONS ON BASIC RECIPES 


A Medium White Sauce 


For parsley sauce to serve with fish or potatoes, add one and one-half tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped parsley. 

For egg sauce to serve with fish or on toast, add two chopped hard cooked eggs. 
For cheese sauce to serve with macaroni, rice, vegetables or on toast, stir in one- 
quarter to one-third cupful of grated cheese just before serving. 

For caper sauce to serve with lamb, mutton or fish, add one-third cupful of capers. 
lf desired, substitute water or meat stock for the milk. 


A Thin White Sauce (Cream Soups) 


For carrot soup add one cupful of diced or mashed cooked carrots to three 
cupfuls of seasoned thin white sauce in which a little grated onion has been 
cooked. 

For corn soup add one cupful of chopped canned corn to three cupfuls of 
seasoned thin white sauce. 

For mushroom soup add one cupful of chopped mushrooms—fried in butter for 
ten minutes—to three cupfuls of thin white sauce. 

For pea soup add two cupfuls of mashed peas to three cupfuls of seasoned thin 
white sauce flavored with onion. 

For potato soup, add one-half cupful of mashed potatoes to three cupfuls of 
seasoned thin white sauce flavored with onion. If desired, pour over two beaten 
egg yolks just before serving. 

For onion soup, add one cupful of cooked, finely shredded onion to three cupfuls 
of thin, white sauce. Pour over two beaten egg yolks just before serving. Sprinkle 
with grated cheese. 


A Vanilla Sauce 


For lemon sauce, omit vanilla and add one and one-half tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice and a little grated lemon rind. 

For brown sugar sauce, omit white sugar and substitute one-half cupful of brown 
sugar. 

For chocolate sauce, add one-half square of chocolate, melted; omit the butter 
and use milk instead of water, or use two tablespoonfuls of cocoa and the milk, 
instead of water. 

For caramel sauce, omit sugar and use four tablespoonfuls of caramel syrup— 
(made by melting one cupful of granulated sugar, heating it until straw-colored, 
then gradually adding one-quarter cupful of boiling water). Blend the cornstarch 
with a little cold water, stir this into the boiling water, add caramel and cc k . 


A Baked Custard 


For maple custard, substitute maple sugar for the granulated sugar. 

For chocolate custard, add one-half square of cholocate, melted and mixed with 
one-quarter cupful of milk, scalded. Or add one and one-half to two tablespoonfuls 
of cocoa. Mix this with the sugar and boil for one half minute with two table- 
spoonfuls of water, then add to the milk and eqg mixture. 

For cocoanut custard, add two to four tablespoonfuls of shredded cocoanut. 

For marshmallow custard, put a marshmallow in the bottom of each cup and 
pour the custard mixture over this. 

For fruit custard, substitute fruit pulp for one-half of the milk, adding or decreas- 
ing the sugar to suit the taste. 


A Plain Blancmange 


For fruit pudding, substitute canned fruit juice for half of the liquid. Add sugar 
to taste and a dash of lemon juice. 

For chocolate pudding, add one square of chocolate, melted and blended with 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar instead of two, the cornstarch, salt and a little 
cold milk. 


A Plain Fruit Gelatine 


Plain 


For lemon jelly, add one-quarter cupful of lemon juice, one-half cupful of sugar 
and one cupful of boiling water instead of one and three-quarters cupfuls of 
fruit juice. 

For orange jelly add one-half cupful of orange juice, one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, one-half cupful of sugar and three-quarters cupful of boiling water instead 
of one and three-quarter cupful of fruit juice. 

For fruited jelly, add one-half to three-quarters cupful of diced bananas, oranges, 
peaches, canned pineapple, or fresh berries to plain fruit, lemon or orange jelly. 
For snow pudding, use one-half recipe for plain fruit, lemon or orange jelly. 
Beat until frothy after it begins to set and fold in one beaten egg white. 


Tea Biscuits 

For cheese biscuits, add one-half cupful of grated cheese. 

For fruit biscuits, add three-quarters cupful of currants, raisins, chopped figs, 
candied cherries or one-half cupful of preserved ginger. 

For pinwheel biscuits, roll the biscuit dough into a rectangular shape one-quarter 
of an inch thick, brush with two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, sprinkle with one- 
quarter cupful of brown sugar mixed with one-half to one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon: roll like a jelly roll, cut in three-quarter inch slices and bake, 
cut side down. 

For shortcake, increase the shortening to one-quarter or one-third cupful. Bakevin 
one thick layer or two thin ones; set one on top of the other before baking. Split, 
butter and fill with crushed or sliced, sweetened fruit. Cover the top with the fruit, 
spread with whipped cream and garnish with whole or sliced fruit. 


A Standard Cake 


For chocolate cake, add one-half cupful of cocoa, sifted with the dry ingredients. 
Or add two to two and one-half squares of melted chocolate. 

For spice cake, omit vanilla and add one teaspoonful of cinnamon and one-quarter 
teaspoonful each of nutmeg, ginger and allspice. 

For fruit or nut cake, add three-quarters cupfuls of raisins, currants, sliced dates, 
shaved citron peel or chopped nuts dusted with an extra one-quarter cupful of 
sifted flour to standard or spice cake recipe. 

For cocoanut cake, add one-half cupful of fresh grated cocoanut, or one-half to 
one cupful of packaged cocoanut. If fresh cocoanut is used, use the cocoanut 
milk as part of the liquid. 

For caramel cake, add three tablespoonfuls of caramel syrup to standard cake. 
For cup cakes, bake in individual tins. Top with a variety of icings. 
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smooth, velvety texture. Use as your 
standard recipe for individual custards: 


1 Cupful of milk 
1 Egg, or 2 egg yolks 
1% Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
\4 Teaspoonful of salt 
Flavoring 


Heat the milk. Beat the egg only enough 
to blend the yolk and white. Add the salt 
and sugar and stir carefully into this the 
scalded milk. Add the flavoring, then strain 
the mixture into buttered custard cups. 
Place the cups on a paper towel, in a pan 
and pour hot water around them to about 
half an inch from the top. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven, 325 degrees Fahrenheit, until firm. 

To test, insert a silver knife in the centre 
of the custard. If it comes out clean, remove 
the dish at once from the oven. Don’t be 
tempted to allow one more minute, or you 
may have a porous, unattractive texture 
and what is called a “watery” custard. 

Steam the custard, if you like, over 
gently boiling water, but take the same 
precaution against overcooking. If you 
prefer a large mold instead of individual 
ones, use more eggs—one egg and one yolk 
or three yolks to one cupful of milk. Coffee, 
chocolate, caramel, cocoanut and other 
varieties of custards are but adaptations of 
this recipe, and other simple variations are 
often the result of different flavoring extracts 
and a few drops of food coloring. 

Rice custard, tapioca cream, bread 
pudding and so on are made from a custard 
base and require the same slow temperature 
in cooking. Surely a superior product is 
worth this precaution. 

Blanc mange is an old-fashioned dessert 
which would be more popular if it had not 
been poorly made so often. It is economical, 
nutritious and quite good indeed when 
properly cooked and nicely served. If you 
don’t like it ‘‘just plain,” try some of the 
variations suggested and see how delicious 
they can be: 


1% Cupfuls of milk 
21% Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Scald one cupful of milk. Mix the corn- 
starch, sugar and salt together and moisten 
this with the remaining half cupful of milk. 
Stir this into the hot liquid and cook in a 
double boiler for fifteen minutes at least, 
stirring it constantly until thickened, then 
occasionally. Add the flavoring and pour 
into molds which have been rinsed in cold 
water to prevent sticking. 

The first variation is to omit one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch and add a beaten egg 
yolk, just two or three minutes before 
removing the mixture from the heat. Stir 
constantly after the egg is added. If you 
want it lighter and fluffier, fold into it when 
done a stiffly beaten egg white. A chocolate 
blanc mange is made by adding cocoa or 
melted chocolate; a fruit one by adding 
shredded pineapple or orange sections, sliced 
peaches or some other variety. And, of 
course, you have opportunity for innumer- 
able variations by the use of different 
flavorings, such as almond, pistachio, maple 
and so on. Always remember, though, that 
success depends on properly blending the 
ingredients and upon thorough cooking. 

One more basic recipe in the pudding 
class—gelatine desserts. Of course their 
name is legion, but suppose we take a plain 
fruit gelatine: 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
Y{ Cupful of cold water 
134 Cupfuls of fruit juice 


Add the cold water to the gelatine and let 
stand for at least five minutes to soften 
thoroughly. Sweeten the fruit juice to taste 
and heat it, then add it to the soaked 
gelatine and stir until thoroughly dissolved. 
Pour into a cold wet mold rinsed in cold 
water, and chill. If you just remember to 
use one tablespoonful of gelatine to two 

{Continued on page 62} 
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SOME ABC's 


ANY A FUNNY story has a moral. For 
instance, the one about the lad who decided 
to be a lawyer but abandoned his ambition 
after a week’s dull routine in the office. 

When asked how he liked law he said, “It’s not what 
it’s cracked up to be, I’m sorry I learned it.” 

Isn’t some folks’ attitude to good cooking equally 
ridiculous? There is more to that, you know, than making a 
“perfectly delicious chocolate cake”’ or ‘‘simply scrumptious 
fudge.” 

Perhaps these are first days in the kitchen and you've 
already dropped a tear of amazed disappointment when 
your liege lord failed to praise some bedecked bit of nothing- 
ness which had made such a hit with the bridge club. And 
smacked his lips over his mother’s rice pudding! 

But take heart; if you go the right way about it, very 


soon he'll be boasting, “My wife’s a great cook.” And 
you'll thrill to the note of pride in his voice. It’s not so 


very hard either, even if you are inexperienced now; for 
many dishes which seem intricate and elaborate are but 
variations of some simple formula and not at all difficult 
after you have mastered the basic recipe. 

Take omelets, for example, which Miss Hucks talked 
about last month. If you know how to make a plain foamy 
or French omelet, the rest is easy. Variety is a mere matter 
of different additions and adaptations. You’ve kept your 
copy of the April Chatelaine, haven’t you? So read that 
article again and tick off the various points in making a 
perfect omelet. Then, when you can turn that out to the 
king’s taste, go ahead and make any variation you like, so 
long as you keep to standard proportions of the main 
ingredients and follow the rule of slow, 
careful cooking. 

Sauces, what sins are committed in thy 
name! What thin, watery, underdone mix- 
tures have been the ruination of delicious 
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vegetables; what lumpy, pasty messes—there is no other 
word for them—have been offered up by indifferent or 
careless cooks! On the other hand, a perfect sauce will 
often do wonders to meat, fish and many vegetables. 

There are literally dozens of sauces parading under 
different names, but all based on the following simple 
formula: 


1 Cupful of milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
flour 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
Salt 
Pepper 


Melt the butter, add the flour and seasonings and stir 
until perfectly blended. Add the milk gradually, stirring 
constantly until thick. Cook, stirring occasionally, for ten 
minutes longer and serve hot. 

Now, wouldn’t you think anybody could make that 
properly? Anyone can, but it requires care. It is advisable 
to use a double boiler, especially if you are not yet very 
deft, but you can make it in a saucepan over low heat if 
you are careful. The first thing is to be sure the flour and 
butter are blended evenly, then to add the milk a little at a 
time, stirring constantly while doing so. Otherwise you are 
bound to have lumps in the mixture. Don’t stop stirring 
until the sauce thickens; then cook for ten minutes longer, 
giving it an occasional stir. Here is where the 
double boiler is an advantage; you do not 
have to keep watching it, and there is no 
danger of scorching the milk. 

Aim at nothing short of perfection when 





OF COOKING 


you set out to make a white sauce; it is one of those 
things which make your reputation as a good cook, 
and which will pay you for your pains in smoothness 
of texture and good flavor. When you want a parsley 
sauce, or an egg sauce, or one of the various ramifica- 
tions of the plain product, you have merely to add 
whatever other ingredient you want. So you do not have 
to learn by heart recipes for all different sauces, or even to 
look them up in your cook book when you are familiar with 
the basic proportions and simple directions for combining. 
You will use this basic recipe as often, perhaps, as you make 
any other one dish, and you will make any number of tasty 
variations. You may even go so far as to change the liquid. 
using part or all tomato juice or vegetable water, but you 
will go about it in the same way. 
A thin white sauce which differs from a medium white 
sauce in the amount of flour and butter, is the basis of all 
cream soups. The proportions are: 


1 Cupful of milk 1 Tablespoonful of butter 
1 Tablespoonful of flour Seasonings 


The method of making is exactly the same, and the same 
precautions must be taken to ensure success. Part of the 
liquid may be vegetable water instead of all milk and the 
vegetable pulp added may be almost any variety or com- 
bination of varieties of harmonizing flavor. Use one third 
of a cupful of pulp, or the same amount of finely chopped 
vegetables, to each cupful of sauce; season to your taste 
and serve piping hot as the main dish of lunch or supper, 
or as an introduction to a light dinner. Potato soup is one 
exception which proves the rule. As the vegetable itself is 
starchy and helps to thicken the liquid, use less flour 
only three quarters of a tablespoonful instead of one 
tablespoonful. Special directions, too, are needed for 
tomato soup, so refer to the recipe in your cook book 
for this. {Continued on next page} 
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This trade mark is 
found on the oven 
door of Moffats 
Electric Ranges. It 
symbolizes their four 
leading attributes — 
namely—Regal 
Quality, Long Life, 
Speedand Efficiency. 
Look for it on the 
range you buy, 
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COOK-QUIK EEEMENT 


One of the Moffat Range features that never fails to delight the housewife is this 
marvellously fast heating element. Turn on the switch. Place a kettle of cold water over 
the element and notice how quickly it reaches the boiling point. Here is a cooking 
element second to none in speed and heating capacity-—not only because it uses 
no more energy, but because it is constructed in a unique way. The Cook-Quik element 
is made to last and under normal conditions will give uninterrupted service for years. 
For cleanliness, compare the Cook-Quik with other fast elements. Its solid stainless steel 
cover makes the job of cleaning a very simple task. There are no deflectors or bowls 
underneath for the accumulation of boil-overs, requiring part of the element to be removed 
to clean. The ““Cook-Quik’’ element is a valuable and lasting unit of Moffat “New 
Beauty” Ranges. Your dealer would like to show you this and other interesting 
features of the Moffat line. 


MOFFAT 
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ND HALF A POUND of liver for the cat.” 

Kitty didn’t realize how lucky she was, when this 
addition was made to the butcher’s order. And the 
butcher was glad to get rid of it. Now, he is probably 

wishing that calves had more and bigger livers, that kidneys 
were as plentiful as steaks and sweetbreads as easy to 
procure as hamburger. 

When science discovered very excellent reasons for 
including such meats in the regular menu, their popularity 
went up by leaps and bounds. Then home economists spoke, 
pointing out the possibilities for greater variety in meals 
through the use of these organs, and budgeteers—if there 
be such a word—argued that glandular meats should be 
included when the food budget is small, not only because of 
the comparatively low price, but because of value received 
in the nourishment peculiar to these more unusual cuts. 

Included in the list are heart, liver, kidney and sweet- 
breads and classed with these, one often finds tongue, tripe 
and brains. 

Heart is a very cheap and nourishing food with wonderful 
possibilities for adding savory 
variety to the menu. Blood-building 
properties and vitamins are the 
hidden virtues in this article of food, 
while interesting form, agreeable 
flavor and low price are the more 
apparent ones. 

Hearts from beef, veal, pork and 
lamb are economical and choice 
depends chiefly on the size of the 
heart desired. They range in size 
from the large beef heart weighing 
from five to six pounds to the small 
lamb heart which is less than one- 
lialf pound. All are prepared for 
cooking in the same way. The large 
veins and arteries and any blood 
Clots are removed with a small sharp 
knife and the heart thoroughly 
washed in cold water. If it is to be 
kept whole and stuffed, the trimming 
must be done carefully to preserve 
the shape. After this preliminary 
treatment the heart is ready to use 
ir: any one of several interesting 
ways. Long, slow cooking is recom- 
mended for such a close-grained 
meat as this. 

The discovery of the value of liver 
in treatment of pernicious anaemia 
was responsible for its amazing rise 
in popularity—and incidentally in 
price. Calves’ liver proved to be the 
most tender and delicately flavored, 
so is in greater demand than the 
others, which, although not so fine in 
texture and flavor, are fully as valu- 


by M. FRANCES HUCKS 
of the Institute Staff 


able in the diet. In fact, liver from young beef if properly 
cooked cannot be distinguished from calves’ liver. In 
combination with other foods, for loaves, casseroles, curries 
and so on, pork and lamb livers are often chosen because of 
their low price. 

Liver, like heart, contains vitamins, but in greater 
quantities. It is rich in iron, and this essential mineral seems 
to have associated with it other substances which help the 
body make greater use of the iron. It is only fair to give 
such a valuable food product proper care in the preparation 
and cooking. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that liver is a 
perishable food and consequently should be purchased and 
used when perfectly fresh. A uniform clear red color, 





Valuable food properties are in roast heart—Above, serving beefsteak and kidney pie. 
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Vary the Menu with 


More 
4 nesacl Meats 


firm texture and little or no odor will distinguish the quality, 
and the degree of color indicates to a certain extent the 
source, calves’ liver being a lighter red than that of beef. The 
preparation for cooking is essentially the same for all liver— 
wash in cold water and remove the outer membrane and 
any large veins. It is not necessary to scald or soak liver 
before cooking except in the case of liver from an older 
animal, when the flavor is so strong that preliminary soaking 
or scalding is necessary to achieve greater delicacy. 

If liver is to be ground, scalding will make it easier to 
handle. In general, however, the washing and removal of the 
membrane are all that is necessary. Then the liver is dried, 
and cut into pieces according to the way in which it is to be 
cooked. Any variety of liver, when ground, will combine 
excellently with other foods in such dishes as meat loaves, 
hash, sandwich fillings and others. Very tender liver may be 
cooked quickly and for a short time; the coarser product is 
more satisfactory if cooked more slowly and for a longer 
time. 

Kidneys are considered practically in the same class with 
liver as a source of minerals and 
vitamins. Like liver, they may be 
obtained from different sources and 
have a very distinctive flavor which 
combines extremely well with other 
foods. 

One famous example of such a 
combination is the beefsteak and 
kidney pie of old England. Kidneys 
should be fresh—firm and showing 
no discoloration. To prepare them 
for cooking, wash in cold water, then 
scald and remove the skin. Split 
and remove the veins, cords and fat. 
Soak in cold water for thirty minutes 
—longer if the kidney is from an 
older animal. Drain and cut into 
pieces for cooking. Tender kidneys 
from a young animal may be broiled 
or fried, but as a rule the longer, 
slower methods of cooking are pre- 
ferred. Stews, casserole dishes and 
pies are favorites, although a bit of 
broiled kidney served with a mixed 
grill is extraordinarily good. 

Sweetbreads belong to the class of 
delicacies because of their superla- 
tive flavor and fine texture. They 
are not as rich in minerals and 
vitamins as the heart, liver and 
kidney, but are often prescribed in 
the diet of invalids because of the 
ease of digestion. Sweetbreads spoil 
very readily and for this reason 
should be purchased when absolutely 
fresh, and should be cooked at once. 
After the {Continued on page 60} 
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Miss Alice Moir’s 


MAGIC MYSTERY 


CAKE 


Everybody’s naming Magic Mystery Cakes. 
What’s your suggestion this month? 


HINK of the things you could do with that 
$250! There’s nothing hard about thiscontest, 
either. You name the mystery cake—that’s all! 


Miss Alice Moir has contributed the recipe for 
this Magic Mystery Cake. It’s a cake you're 
bound to like. Attractive to look at. Delicious to 
eat. What’s more, her recipe is very easy to make 
and wonderfully inexpensive! 

Start right in today to think up a name for this 
new Mystery Cake of the month. Read the recipe 
carefully. Sounds good, doesn’t it? And it 7s good 
—as you'll find if you make the cake. If you do 
make it, be sure to follow Miss Moir’s advice— 
use Magic Baking Powder. 

Magic gives consistently better baking results. 
That’s the reason the majority of dietitians and 
cookery experts throughout Canada use it ex- 
clusively. They know from experience that Magic 
can always be depended a 
Don’t put off entering this Magic Mystery Cake 
contest. Read the rules carefully. See how simple 
itis. There are 63 cash prizes—and the name you 
suggest may easily win one of them. 


‘2 cups pastry flour, or 134 cups bread flour 


3 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder 
%4 teaspoon salt 

% cup butter 

1 cup fine sugar 

3 eggs 

34 cup milk 

¥ teaspoon vanilla 


Mix and sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and 
salt; cream butter, add sugar gradually, beat 
until very light. Add well-beaten egg yolks, 
then sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
milk; add vanilla. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Fill buttered pans two-thirds full. 
Bake in moderate oven 350° F. 25 minutes. 


Here’s Miss Alice Moir’s Recipe... 


Can you name it? 









FILLING 


Cream 3 tablespoons butter, gradually add 
about 1% cups confectioner’s sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon very strong coffee, 14 teaspoon vanilla 
and enough cream to make mixture of con- 
sistency to spread. Fold in 2 tablespoons of 
almonds which have been blanched and 
lightly browned in oven and rolled fine with 
rolling pin. Spread between layers. 


FROSTING 


Place 1 cup brown sugar and % cup boiling 
water in saucepan. Stir over low heat until 
sugar is dissolved. Boil gently without stir- 











Suggest a name for 










CONTEST RULES 
Read Carefully 


1 Contest is for residents of Canada and 
Newfoundland only. 

2 All you do is name the mystery cake. Only 
one name from each person. 

3 PRINT at the top of your peer in ink (or 
typewrite) “Miss Moir’s Mystery Cake.” 
Under this, print your suggestion for a name. 
Then, in the lower right-hand corner, print 
your own name and address, clearly and 
neatly. Do not use pencil. 

4 Do not send the cake itself—just the name 
and your own name and address. It is not 
essential to bake the cake to enter the contest. 

5 Members of our own organization or their 
rclatives are not eligible to take part. 

6 Contest closes MAY 31, 1933. No entries 
considered if postmarked later than May 31 
midnight. No entries considered if forwarded 
with insufficient postage. 

7 Judges: Winning names will be selected by a 
committee of three impartial judges. The de- 
cision of these judges will be final. 

8 Prize winners will be announced to all en- 
trants within one month after contest closes. 

9 In case of a tie, the full amount of the prize 
money will be paid to each tying contestant. 

10 Where to send entries: Address your entries to 

Contest Editor, Gillett Products, Fraser Ave., 

Toronto 2. 

NOTE: Other Magic Mystery Cakes com- 

ing! Watch for them in later issues of this 

magazine. 
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ring until a soft ball is formed when tried in 
cold water, or syrup spins thread 3 in. long 
when dropped from spoon. Cool gradually. 
Add slowly to stiffly beaten white of 1 egg. 
Beat until it thickens. Add % teaspoon va- 
nilla. Spread thickly over cake and sprinkle 
with rolled burnt almonds. 


























Miss ALICE Morr is the dietitian of one of 
Montreal’s finest apartment-hotel restaurants, 
‘I always use and recommend Magic Baking 
Powder,’’ Miss Moir states, ‘‘It combines effi- 
ciency and economy to the highest degree. 
Besides, Magicalwaysgivesdependableresults.”” 





Tested and ‘ Made in Canada 


Seria, Omg NO. 





MAINTAINED OY 


Fhatelaine Magazine 








CONTAINS NO 
ALUM. This state- 
ment on every tin 
is your guarantee 
that Magic Bak- 
ing Powder is free 
from alum or any 
harmful ingredi- 
ent. 


















FREE~—THE MAGIC COOK BOOK, to use when 
you bake at home. Gives tested recipes for dozens of 
tempting dishes. Mail the coupon today. 









GILLETT PRODUCTS C-5 
Fraser Ave., Toronto 2 





Please send me free copy of the Magic Cook Book. 






Name. 






Address. 
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, Smart Floces with 


LINOLEUM 


ERHAPS LINOLEUM did come in by 

the back door to serve in the kitchen. 

But for all its seeming humility I doubt 

if it ever intended to stay there always. 
No, sir! It had ambitions. It was going to 
get on in the world; it was going to associate 
with Persian rugs, to be accepted by the best 
people, to feel the tap-tap of milady’s high 
heels as well as the tread of her common- 
sense shoes. 

Now you know if you want to be a success 
socially, you have to dress the part. It’s all 
very well to have sterling qualities, but these 
won't get you very far unless you spruce up a 
bit. As long as you are content to be drab and 
“‘last-yearish’’ nobody takes much notice of 
you, however worthy you may be. Of course, 
style alone isn’t enough; you must have 
character as well if you’re ever going to 
amount to much, no matter what your 
station. 

So linoleum stayed in the kitchen long 
enough to prove its merits, its dependability, 
durability and willingness to make life easier 
for the housekeeper. But if it was going to 
adorn another floor something had to be 
done about its appearance. It decided to be 
decorative as well as useful. 

You know the result. You meet it every- 
where—in the hall as you enter the smartest 
homes, in spick and span bathrooms, gay 
sunrooms, dignified dining rooms, cheerful 
bedrooms, even in the living room on the 
best of terms with rugs of aristocratic lineage. 

Needless to say, it didn’t “‘arrive’’ all at 


riche. It began gradually to take on a bit of 
color, a new modish line, a certain formality. 
No doubt, then it was on the right track—to 
judge from its reception! So it grew a little 
bolder and went in wholeheartedly for smart 
effects. 

In house decoration nowadays the floor 
comes in for a good deal of attention—much 
more than it used to. There is opportunity 
here to make the room interesting and provide 
a good background for furniture. With a 
careful selection of color and pattern, linoleum 
may be used successfully in any or every 
room, It is right in line with modern style 
demands, practical as well as attractive, 
comfortable and easy to keep clean as well as 
smart and distinctive. It is an excellent way 
to treat a new floor and it offers a happy 
solution to the problem of bringing an old one 
up-to-date in appearance. 


The rug shown in the top right hand corner is 

by Barry and Staines Linoleum (Canada) Ltd. 

The two rugs at top left are-by Congoleum 

Canada Limited, and the other three attractive 

patterns are by Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum 
Company, Ltd. 


once, or burst forth in splendor like a nouveau, 
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by Helen (. Campbell 


Choice is a matter for thought. You have to consider the 
type of room you are decorating and the effect you are after. 
The hall, for instance, where your friends get their first 
impression of your home: As a rule there is not much 
furniture here and we depend chiefly on the walls and floors 
to give that atmosphere of dignity and hospitality which is 
at once welcoming. We can, if we like, go in for quite a 
striking design and vigorous color combination as it is not a 
room we live in. Or we can keep to quieter tones, incon- 
spicuous without being insignificant. Embossed inlaid 
linoleum which comes in different grades offers a variety of 
pattern from which we might select for this room. We 
might, for instance, choose a broken tile or brick effect 
with depressed lines to mark the mortar and accentuate 
the pattern. Or a marbleized tile design which reproduces 
the veining and markings of marble. Any of these may be 
had in rich harmonious colors, and are appropriate and 
satisfactory from a utilitarian point of view in a room 
where many feet will tread and where wet umbrellas 
occasionally conspire to leave a few spots. 


THE SUNROOM is another place where we can afford to 
be colorfully daring. A flagstone pattern in terra cotta or 
brick red is charming. Or you can find other designs in 
vividly contrasting colors which would be a good choice. 

Embossed tile in lighter shades is appropriate for the 
bathroom or gay breakfast nook. If you want a less 
expensive material, the molded inlaid flooring with colors 
right through to the burlap back offers a wide range of new 
patterns; you will find one to suit your pocketbook and 
your taste. 

For the dining room nothing is more practical than 
linoleum. It both handsome does and handsome is in two- 
tone jaspé, smart blocks, irregular tiles, or hooked rug effect 
which would fit in especially well with a French Provincial 
atmosphere. Other designs in a variety of colors present 
many possibilities for an attractive background. Some 
prefer a bordered rug of linoleum or Congoleum with floral 
or conventional pattern in shades which carry out the 
decorative scheme. These are to be found attractively 
styled in different sizes and at comparatively low cost. 

A few years ago we would not have thought of linoleum 
for the living room. Now in its rich texture, subdued lovely 
colors and interesting design, it makes an excellent foil for 
good rugs. It might be a jaspé in oak, walnut or other 
shade, a flagstone design, or a more definite pattern in 
brighter tones if you like. In selecting, take into con- 
sideration the furniture it is to go with, the draperies, walls, 
and you will find a linoleum which will bring the right note 
to your room. 

Bedroom floors may be quietly unobtrusive, with linoleum 
in an indistinct all-over surface effect. This is a good choice 
with which to use small rugs, and curtains that are gaily 
patterned and colorful. An old-fashioned matting design or 
the quaintly sprigged pattern illustrated would be charming 
for such a room and there are many other attractive 
possibilities in modern finishes. 

Linoleum is an ideal covering for the kitchen floor. It 
will stand hard wear; it is comfortable [Continued on page 63} 
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Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 
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...BUT NOT WITH ORDINARY FLOUR ! 





ow are you at cake-making? Just a beginner... 
H or an “old hand” at it, with many a good cake 
to your credit? 

In either case, here’s how to become a better cake- 
maker, with your next cake. Here’s how to get a 
lighter, more velvety texture, a more delicate 
deliciousness .. . 

Instead of ordinary flour, use Swans Down Cake 
Flour. Until you’ve tried it, it seems hard to believe 
that flour—just flour—can make such a difference. 
But make the test to-day. Begin, if you like, with the 
lovely Orange Layer Cake told of here. Every feather- 
like slice of it will tell you, ““You’re making far better 
cake.” 

The reason that Swans Down can give you such 
perfection in cake is this. All wheat is not alike. 
Ordinary flour, designed primarily for bread-making, 
is milled from wheat that has a tough, elastic gluten. 
It takes a strong, elastic gluten to withstand the mix- 
ing, kneading and rising that bread dough undergoes. 


But Swans Down is made from wheat that has ten- 
der, pliable gluten—a gluten which is quite ideal for 
the delicate quick expansion of a cake mixture. 
What’s more, Swans Down is 27 times as fine as 
ordinary flour. Even in a one-egg cake, Swans Down 
gives a delicate lightness you simply can’t get with 
ordinary flour. 


Champions choose the original cake flour. Every 
year at fairs all over the nation, cakes made with 
Swans Down take prizes. Do you wonder experts 
insist on Swans Down—the original cake flour? Do 
you wonder that Swans Down is the world’s largest- 
selling cake flour? What better proof that Swans 
Down perfection can’t be matched by any other cake 
flour? 


New-type cake safe at a bargain price, $1.40. A 
brand-new idea in cake safes! Keeps cake fresh... 
carries it safely! With a stroke of lever, top comes off. 
Use base for frosting, serving, slicing. All of durable, 


“CAKE 
FLOUR 








&. 

‘ 
beautifully finished aluminum. Holds cake up to 9 
inches. No cake safe on market like it. Get one for 
yourself, one for a friend. Makes ideal gift. With it 
comes ‘New Cake Secrets,” the 48-page Swans Down 


recipe book. All at a bargain price—$1.40. Or “New 
Cake Secrets” alone, only 10c. 


ORANGE LAYER CAKE p 
214 cups sifted Swans Down 7% cup butter or other shortening 
Cake Flour 1/2 cups sugar 
2 teaspoons baking powder 3 eggs, unbeaten 






VY teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 5 tablespoons orange juice 
Grated rind of | orange 2 tablespoons water 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift 
together three times. Add lemon and orange rind to butter, and 
cream thoroughly; add sugar gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add eggs, one at a time, beating thoroughly after 
each addition. Add flour alternately with combined fruit juices 
and water, a small amount at a time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth, Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate 
oven (375 F.) 20 minutes, or until done. Spread Orange Butter 
Frosting (page 26, “New Cake Secrets”) between layers and on 
top and sides of cake. 
All measurements are level. 


(Check the offer you prefer; we'll pay the postage.) 


Consumer Service Department, $1-33M 
GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED, Cobourg, Ontario. 

[7 Enclosed is 10c, stamps or coin, for which IT am to receive a 
copy of * New Cake Secrets.” 

[7 Enclosed is $1.40 in cheque, money order or stamps, for which 
I am to receive an aluminum cake safe, Also a copy of ‘““New 
Cake Secrets. 


Name 


Address 
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Thirty-one Menus for May 


fea Me 








BREAKFAST ' LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
Combination Salad 
Half Grapefruit Cold Sliced Ham Steamed Salmon Loaf 17 Brown Bread Roast Fresh Ham 
Cereal } Potato Salad Egg Sauce Grapefruit Chocolate Ice Cream Mashed Potatoes 
Poached Eggs | Mustard Pickles Boiled Potatoes Cole Slaw Cereal Iced Cake (Use left-over Sauer Kraut 
Toast Jam Turnovers Pineapple Blanc Mange Bran Muffins Jam Cottage Pudding) Banana Whip Custard Sauce 
Coffee Cocoa | Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee _Cocoa__ | Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
| Creamed Ham and Mush- Breaded Veal Steaks 18 Fresh Pineapple Bean Soup Baked Stuffed Heart* 


Parsley Potatoes 





2 Stewed Apricots rooms on Toast Mashed Potatoes Cereal Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Cereal Head Lettuce with Dressing Scalloped Tomatoes Frizzled Ham Stewed Rhubarb Harvard Beets 
Graham Gems ,Honey Fruit Cup Cup Cakes Chocolate Sauce Toast Fruit Bread Rice Mold 
ee Cocoa Plain Cookies Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Butterscotch Sauce 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
: Split Pea Creamed Asparagus on Toast Tomato Cocktail 
3 Donnas foice Jellied Vegetable Salad __Pot Roast of Beef 19 Sticed Oranges | Prune and Cheese Salad Baked Stuffed Fish 
r Toast Crackers Cheese Riced Potatoes Turnips French Toast on Watercress Potato au Gratin Spinach 
Bacon Maple Syrup Jam Apricot Custard , Syrup _ Chelsea Buns Blanc Mange 
Coffee Cocoa | Tea Cocoa ee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Fresh Pineapple Srace 
» offee ea 


——$ $$$ 


Casserole of Meat and 








Tomato Bouillon 


Grilled Frankfurters Cold Sliced Pot Roast 


Hashed Brown Potatoes 


20 Cereal with Sliced Bananas 


Vegetables (Use left-over 
Ham and Heart) 


Pork Chops 
Mashed Potatoes 







































































: Baked Potatoes Diced Beets Creamed Fish (left over) Chili Sauce N 
Toast Jelly Saced ‘Tommeee Fresh Gingerbread Toast New Cabbage _ 
Gone Caco | Canned epee ea cates” cocon | CH Aly Cehionedd) | rear upside down Cake 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa offee ea 
5 Cream of Onion Soup* Pan-broiled Trout 94 (Sunday) Sliced Jellied Tongue* Roast Rack of Lamb 
Stewed ieee Grated Cheese Creamed Potatoes Fresh Stewed Rhubarb Potato and Celery Salad Mint Jelly 
a | Fees ihe ea oe me. — String Beans ae ai Seek tee on Browned Potatoes 
Coffee Cocoa Gingerbread (left over) eas. Toast Jam Fancy Cakes Ceenen Chae het 
Te ee ea Coffee icteen Tea once range Chiffon F . 
Cocoa Coffee ea 
: ~~ ‘Tomato Soup 
6 Tomato Juice F ae et ate ome arrots 99 Orange Juice Creamed Salmon on Toast Gad Meat Plate 
Bran Sliced Oranges Peach Shortcake Cereal Brown Roils egetable Salad 
Muffins Cc Jam with Cocoanut Whipped Cream Bacon Toast Fruit Cup Relishes 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa F Jon Tp ake 
res aple Syru 
sibetitnsretesearesniieanciililetaedacanalaiantentiiennanaeess sistant Coffee ea 
(Sunday) ; imp Salad* Baked Stuffed Tenderloin | ~~ Baked Sausages _ 
7 Grapefruit ve Hot Rols Duchess Potatoes Asparagus 93 Grapefruit Vegetable Chowder Buttered Noodles 
Cereal Celery Vanilla Ice Cream Milk Toast Crackers Cheese Sliced Tomatoes 
Bacon and Eggs Fresh Pine: oe Fresh Maple Syrup Fresh Scones Honey Fresh Pissapgie Baked Peaches rolled in 
con Toast Cecon Sponge Cake Cott Macaroons tT Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa —— Flakes 
ee “no ee ea mon Sauce 
—— - Coffee Tea 
Oven-cooked Steak er te 
8 Oranges Cold Sliced Tenderloin Boiled Potatoes 24 Cereal with Raisins Mexican Kidney Stew® nee 
neg Soe Fuh Vegetable Salad Buttered Onions Teanlt cooked Exge, Prune Shortcake with Pccnanaal tink 
Cereal t ‘ 
Coffee Cocoa Tea a 7 Coffee ” Tea Coffee Coens Tea — —— Wap bmg 
| Coffee Tea 
Casserole of Cabl . oh Sih | Chenin of Pe 
: i ; 1 
9 Cereal with Dates — - i ecn a Ficom bage 95 Tomato Juice ‘eam of Celery Soup Dressed Spare Ribs 
Soft-cooked Eggs Baked Rhubarb Buttered Beets Green Peas Cereal Lyonnaise Potatoes Browned Potatoes Carrots 
Toast Cookies Baked Stuffed Potatoes Toast Marmalade Mustard Pickles Fresh Fruit Salad 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Cocoanut Custard Pie Coffee Cocoa Canned Blueberries Ice-box Cookies 
offee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Boiled Corned Beef . ce ee : 
10 Sticed Bananas Salmon Salad Mashed Potatoes. Spinach | . Stewed Figs a ied Gehan Steak 
T Pham i con oT hecho Wei eet Cream Plain aa ‘ Brown Bread and Butter Riced Potatoes 
“Cette "Cocoa Tea con Cotter Tea Cone Cocas en ae, ee, 
aliielethdiiliaenanatagtina oh MEAS ES ON ey Coffee Tea 
C ‘ ; Baked Pork Chops " Broiled Sweetbreads- | Mulligatawny Soup 
11 Stewed Prunes ted tee - Scalloped Potatoes 27 Rhubarb ; with Bacon | (Vegetable Plate) 
Bread and Milk Le Sherbet Baked Tomatoes Jell Omelet Shredded Lettuce and Raw Chopped Spinach 
Toasted Biscuits Jam "Wafers Chocolate Bread Pudding yoaat | Carrot Salad — Mashed Potatoes 
“offee - Tea “offee Tea oe ay with avin pees New Beets 
Coff Cocoa Coff Slice ananas aked Chocolate Pudding 
| Tea Cocoa _ Coffee | Foamy Sauce Tea 
| ree > peed vceeaide 
1 9 . . : (Sunday) . ‘ 
Grapefruit Cream of Pea Sow Broiled Smoked Fish Baked Stuffed Tomatoe Baked Ham SI 
Capea Salted Crackers ° Mashed Potatoes Asparagus 28 orange and Grape fruit Juice Mushroom Sauce P Mustard Dressing 
Coddled Eggs Toast Fruit and Cheese Salad Prune Souffle Ham and Eggs _ Buttered Peas Potato Balls Cauliflower 
Coffee 7 Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Toast £ wasted: Beem Cole ey Cream 
Coft : ea ot Chocolate Jrop Cakes 
ee 2. Soma” a <a ee Coffee Tea 
4 kage Stew + | ———__ 
i3 Stewed Rhubarb Corn Chowder Dunptings 99 Sliced Bananas Macaroni and Cheese Grilled Steak 
Cereal Canned Pears Scalloped Lima Beans Cereal ” reeh Pineappl — Fried Onions 
Toast Jelly Filled Cookies Grapefruit Bavarian Cream* Toast Jam Left-over c. . Mashed Potatoes C 
: ake arrots 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa ee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa — Cottage Pudding* 
ol offee Tea 
Bouillon —_———--—__ nisikeed “ foe 
14 (Sunday) Creamed Mushroom Roast of Beef 30 Club Sandwich 
Chilled Orange Juice Sick Patties Ca nee puddns Fresh Pigsepate (left over) Mixed Sweet Pickles a Stew 
‘omatoes ery rowned Potatoes Cereal 5 . ; led Potatoes 
Bacon "Tite Syrup Fudge Cake Buttered Carrots Brown Toast Honey ss —— New Cabbage 
Coffee Cocoa Tea , Rhubarb Crisp Coffee Cocoa Oatmeal Cookies Orange Tapioca Cream* 
ee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
15 , 6 Cold Roast Beet | 34 Tomato Juice rn | ee 
Tt pate See Wetehs Bombs Mixed Pickles 31 Cereal with Dates Cream of Celery Soup Cosa rn Corn 
Creamy Egg Canned Plums Baked Potatoes Poached Eggs Mixed Fresh Vegetable Salad Fresh Strawberries 
Toast Nut Bread Carrots and Peas F Toast Jam Tarts Hot Biscuits 
Coffee Tea Tea ~ any Pie comet) Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
ea 
16 camara | Beet ap Rie Croqueties — | ~~ Vegeiable Soup — saat 
Cook: igs eal Chops 
Bacon Watercress " peenah Dressing | Creamed Potatoes Cauliflower Reci es fo * 
Toast Marmalade Lemon Tarts Cottage Pudding h a, r dishes marked * may be found under the 
— z Tea ee Eatin aes tea Ten eading "Special Recipes" in another part of this issue. 
* . ce eT " . “ , : SEWER ERICT Se Es TIO IPE 7 
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An Electric 
while 





Ladies, you are right! 


Why should MEN ... who probably 
couldn’t even fry one potato ..con- 
tinue to design ranges in which 
steaks and chops may be broiled only 
at the expense of burnt fingers and 
frayed tempers? 

At last, that question has been an- 
swered .. .in the new Northern Electric- 
Gurney range, the one electric range 
that bakes and broils, with one burner at 
the same time. 

You open the broiler door. At once 

. . automatically .. . the broiler pan 
and grid slide smoothly out. You pick 
up your steak or chops, as readily as 
lifting a platter from the table. No 
groping blindly at the risk of scorched 
fingers. And all the time your pies, 
your tea biscuits or cake, are baking 
evenly in the oven. 

You can obtain this welcome new convenience 
only in a Northern Electric-Gurney range. 
Before you choose a range this Spring, be sure to 
see the Northern Electric-Gurney models. You'll 
be delighted with their modern design, their 
lustrous porcelain enamel finish, the marbloid 
cooking top cover which hides the burners when 
not in use, and protects them from dust and dirt. 

Any Northern Electric dealer will gladly show 
you these handsome new models and explain the 
extra convenience and economy they will bring 
to your home. 
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Range that Broils perfectly, 
and Pies are Baking 


Cakes 





MODEL 800 Northern Electric- Gurney Range, WITH AUTOMATIC OVEN 


A full cabinet range, with 4-burner cooking top, 
size 2334’ x 197%’. Top cover, beautifully finished in 
marble effect over sun-tan or green ground, makes 
handy table top when lowered. 

Model 800 is equipped with automatic oven and the 
new drop-front broiler, with special high-speed burner 
which allows you to use both the broiler and oven at 
the same time. This exclusive feature is available only 
in the new Northerz Electric-Gurney ranges. 


Nowhern 


“Sponsors of the 








Full porcelain ivory enamel body with black trim, 
makes this a truly beautiful range. There are no 
crevices, no projecting bolts to make cleaning difficult. 

The famous Gurney oven, size 13” x 16’ x 20” is 
ample for even large families. The broiler is 614 
inches high, 16 inches wide and 20 inches deep, and 
the warming oven only slightly smaller. Model 800 
occupies a floor space 4134” long by 2714” wide. 

Northern Electric-Gurney models from $69 to $180. 


Elecfric 


Dial of Pleasure” 


FREE-warire TODAY for unique Northern Electric 


5 
t aeee a 
nTAINEO 87 tute Hostess Recipe Wheel. Delicious new dishes at a glance. Fill in 
' Wnatelaine Magazine and mail coupon to Northern Electric Co., Dept. Ci2, Montreal, 
P.Q. 

Ask your dealer about the 5) 

Northern Electric Refrigerator NAME.........sssss0ssssssresrseeseersceccncnsorscoorsvossosooosoooosooes - 

. . that does its own remem- 

bering. No dials, no switches, ; 

fully automatic, Nothing to a ee J 
* ip fin ~~! | forset or worry 
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Make 
screens 


az 


Wet a cloth with some 
3-in-One Oil. Rub it over 
the wire of window and 
door screens—before putting them up; 
frequently during the summer. It pre- 
vents rust On new screens; protects older 
ones against further corrosion. 


Three-in-One is blended from three 
fine oils to clean and prevent rust as it 
lubricates. That is why it is best for all 
household devices, from a door hinge 
to your sewing machine. Use it 


regularly. It saves expense! 





ALL STORES 
HANDY 
CANS 

AND 
BOTTLES 


SILVER 
AND FLOWERS. 


The decorative effect of 

flowers is reflected in that 

bright polish which Goddard's 

Plate Powder always gives to 
silver. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 
Agents 
QUEBEC & MARITIME PROVINCES 
F. L. Benedict & Co., Montreal 


ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 


30 seconds | 































The ormestic Workshop 


HELEN G. 


| ET A LITTLE sunshine in, or shut out 


the powerful rays of Old Sol. That’s 

the service we ask of our window 

shades, but I wonder if we realize how 
much they add to our comfort. 

And have you ever thought how much 
beautifully fresh shades mean to the appear- 
ance of your home from within and without? 
An old, cracked and soiled one is, too often, 
the jarring note of a well-dressed window. 
It spoils the whole effect—like the wrong 
accessories to your costume. 

It will be good news to many house- 
keepers to hear of the weatherproof material 
used in Tontine Shades, manufactured in 
Canada by Canadian Industries Limited. 
Rain will not hurt it, nor the sun fade. And 
it will not crack or “pin-hole” like loosely 
woven “‘filled’’ fabrics. Best of all, these 
shades are washable and can be kept spot- 
less with soap and water. It is easy to 
remove smudges left by little fingers, soot 
from dirt-laden air and disfiguring marks of 
any kind. Simply lay the shade flat on the 
kitchen table, scrub with soapy water and a 
brush, then rinse them and replace them on 
the window, opened out until they are dry. 
You will be surprised at the way they keep 
their good looks and what good service they 
will give you. 

Tontine shades may be purchased in a 
range of lovely colors—tones to harmonize 
with your decorative scheme and make an 





The new weatherproof blinds are 
easily washed. 


attractive ensemble. A well-chosen one will 
provide an inconspicuous but “‘just right’’ 


.| note. 


Another point about the selection. See 
that the shade is eight or ten inches longer 
than the window opening, so there will be 
no danger of tearing it from the roller when 
you draw it out to the sill. And have it 
mounted on good rollers which allow it to 
respond easily and quietly when you want 
to control the light to suit you. 


DOES THE FAMILY know there is fish 
for dinner as soon as the front door is 
opened? You may like fish—most people 
do—but you do not often appreciate this 
advance notice. 

Isn’t it true that many times you do 
without certain foods just because they 
“make the house so smelly?” And in the 
summer months, you sometimes hesitate to 
cook some hot dish and make the rooms 
uncomfortable. You know how it is. 

The Breezo Ventilator Fan, manufactured 
by the Canadian Blower and Forge Com- 
pany, is the enemy of cooking -odors and 


fi 
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by 


CAMPBELL 


stuffiness. It is a compact, good looking, | 
easily installed affair supported by a sturdy 
frame which you can adjust to fit any 
window up to five feet wide. The wheel 
itself is twelve inches with strong blades, 
well designed to draw stale air out or fresh | 
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Made in Scotiend 


The old reliable when 
recipe requires gelatine. 
Costs little. . . none 
better at any price... 
Recipe Book Free! 
Write Box 73, 
Montreal, 





The Breezo Ventilator Fan, an enemy 
of cooking odors and stuffiness. 


air in. Just a slight pull of the cord will set 
the fan in motion and out go odors, greasy 
smoke and steam. Another pull and the 
little electric motor goes into reverse, to 
flood your room with the freshness of out- 
of-doors. 

If you have one of these quietly efficient 
appliances installed high in your kitchen 
window, you will find it an easy matter to 
keep draperies, walls and furniture looking 
crisp and new. For without proper ventila- 
tion greasy steam gets through the house, 
making everything grimy and dull after a 
time. Good riddanc> when it’s whirled up 
and out before it does any damage! And 
what a comfort to be free of the lingering 
fragrance (?) of cabbage or kippers! 


Labor- Saving 
Equipment 


If you have discovered any new 
device which makes your work in 
the kitchen or home easier, why 
not pass the information along to 
other women? 


The Domestic Workshop 


a regular department for the 
ferreting out of new aids for the 
housewife will be glad to hear of it. 


A SQUARE laundry tub is the latest thing, | 
it seems. It is made so by the Duro Metal- | 
wares Limited, in the interests of efficiency 

to save space and muss. You can set it up 
close against your stationary tub when you 
want to use it for blueing or rinsing, and 
transfer the clothes with less dripping and 
l-ss bother. Two tubs like the one in the 
illustration may be fitted snugly together— | 
soapy water in the one, fresh clean water in | 
the other. Then you can fasten the wringer | 
to the two inside sides and you have a} 
compact, convenient arrangement which 
makes wash-day easier. You wonder, really, 
why no one ever thought of square tubs | 
before. 


If there is any additional infor- 
mation you would like regarding 
any of the articles mentioned in 
these columns, we will be glad to 
tell you more about them on request. 





ee 





Extra efficiency in the shape of a 
square wash tub. 
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For over one hundred years people 
have been coming to us for YEAST 










LonG before people knew anything 
about vitamins, it was discovered 
that yeast was helpful in the case 
of boils, pimples, constipation and 
other ailments. More than a hundred 


years ago, people began to come to us for 





the remarkable health properties of 


This rich brewers’ 


yeast and the vitamins that it contained, 
they discovered that brewers’ yeast was the 
richest of all in these vitamins. 

yeast, for which 


people have come to us throughout the past 


yeast. They came to our breweries to ask for BREWERS century, is now available all over Canada, 


it, because, then as now, our plants were well- 
known for the purity of their products. 


Years afterwards, when scientists studied 


NB YEAST FLAKES is ab- 
solutely pure yeast—brewers' 
yeast, dried and flaked — 
nothing added, nothing taken 
away. All waste moisture 
(which forms about 75% of 
fresh yeast) is removed, so 
that it will keep indefinitely 
and will not ferment after it 
is eaten. Every particle offers 
full health value. Take it reg- 
ularly every day. 





YEAST FLAKES 


SPECIAL PURE CULTURE Sisshoramyvet) CONCENTRATED BREWERS’ YEAST 


cerevisiae 





For sale at grocers’ and druggists’ 
|= 


40c. a package 


in druggists and grocery stores, in a con- 
venient form that is easy to keep and easy 
to take ...N B YEAST FLAKES! 


N B YEAST FLAKES makes 
the world’s richest yeast 
(BREWERS’ YEAST) avail- 
able to people all over Can- 
ada! There is as much actual 
yeast in one teaspoonful of 
N B YEAST FLAKES as ina 
cake of pressed yeast, and itis 
richer in the famous yeast 
vitamins, 


TRE ATE O Riek BREWERIES BRiMITED, MON FREATE 


Sales Agents: Harotp F. Ritcuie & Co. Ltp., 10-18 McCaut St., Toronto 
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You can't compare 





them—they’re 


DIFFERENT! 


the NIEW/ 
DIAMOND 










NO BOILING NECESSARY 


@ Lovelier, fresher colors! All 
the popular new shades. 







@ Last through more launderings 
because they contain a greater 
amount of the finest aniline 
coloring matter. 








Al all druggists 


Made by 
the makers of Diamond Dyes 







~ Cash For That 
Summer Trip! 


Whether you plan to take a 
trip to Europe or the far south, 
whether you intend to tour the 
country by car, pitching your 
tent like nomads of old, or 
whether you intend to travel in 
@ a luxurious Pullman and stay at 
the best hotels, we can help 
you make such a trip possible. 


Plan Your Vacation Now! 


The foremost essential when planning any trip is: 
"How much will it cost?" No matter how much it 
costs you can earn it through our spare time 
money making plan. 


It costs you nothing but a little of your spare time— 
it is pleasant and dignified work—and pays you 
handsomely.—Write 


Local Representatives Department 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Who’s Whe in This issue 


Some of the personalities behind the contents 


YOUNG Canadian 
girl who has 
entered a new field 


for women, Miss 
Gertrude Rotenburg, con- 
tributes the helpful dis- 
cussion on speech 
difficulties of children. 
Miss Rotenburg is a Bach- 
elor of Science in Speech 
and has made it her spe- 
cial study in Canada, the 
States and England. She 
is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and 
of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity of Evanston, Ill. 
and did postgraduate 
work in speech defects in 
London, England. Her 
training has made Miss 
Rotenburg all the more 
able to deal directly and 
simply with the common 
difficulties that so many 
parents find with the 
children’s speech develop- 
ments. And if you don’t 
think it an important 
subject —read her article 
and learn! Miss Roten- 
burg was born in Toronto, 
where she is living at 
present. 


AN UNCANNY insight 
into a woman’s mind is 
given by Roderick Stuart 
Kennedy in his true-to- 
life story ‘““The Dance.” 
What couple on earth 
hasn’t had just this expe- 
rience? Mr. Kennedy was 
born in Montreal, where 
he now lives. He took a 
degree from McGill Uni- 
versity in Scientific Agri- 
culture, went farming, 
enlisted, and eventually 
returned to Canada where 
he took charge of Voca- 
tional Training in the 
Ottawa district. He is 
now with the Montreal 
Star, and has made a 
name for himself for virile 
war stories and tales that 
have that touch of real 
life about them, such as 
“The Dance.” 


SOME OF the romance of 
Canada is captured by 
Luta Munday in ‘‘A 
Mounty’s Wife’’—written 
from actual experience. 
Mrs. Munday is at 
present living in Saska- 
toon where Captain 
Munday is in command 
of the R.C.M. Police 
Division. She was born in 
Montreal and was mar- 
ried in 1905. As the wife 
of a constable in the 
N. W. M. police, she lived 
for the next five years at 
Cumberland House and 








Roderick Stewart Kennedy 





Luta Munday 





Bery! Gray 


The Pas, without return- 
ing to civilization. Alto- 
gether she has spent 
fifteen years in Canada’s 
northern outskirts. At 
one period the nearest 
woman lived one thou- 
sand miles south! During 
the war when her husband 
was Overseas, she nursed 
in the military hospital at 
Regina and in 1919 was 
sent by the Government 
to nurse the Indians in 
the northern reserves. She 
has published an interest- 
ing book “A Mounty’s 
Wife” and several articles 
and stories in leading Can- 
adian magazines. In 1932 
she was made a member 
of the Society of Woman 
Geographers —only the 
second woman to be a 
member of this Society. 


ONE OF Chateiaine’s 
most popular writers is 
Beryl Gray, of Vancouver, 
who although one of the 
youngest writers in the 
Dominion has a knack of 
making her people “‘real.’’ 
Miss Gray began writing 
when she was in business 
in the city, and snatched 
precious time in the eve- 
nings to type her first 
stories. Now she is devot- 
ing her whole time to 
fiction and has some 
particularly interesting 
stories scheduled for 
coming issues of Chatelaine 

the magazine that pub- 
lished her first story. She 
has used her first-hand 
knowledge of business 
women for her picture of 
the stepmother and her 
problems in “The New 
Home,”’ her story in this 
issue. 


AND, IN brief —Mrs. Eva 
L. Bruce- you remember 
her “Pyjamas” some time 
ago? —-gives an amusing 
love story in ‘Making 
Over Mary.”’ Mrs. Bruce 
lives in Evansburgh, 
Alta., and has a young son 
and daughter for ‘‘copy” 

R. V. Gery is a 
Toronto writer . . . Paul 
B. Sanders who writes on 
roses is an instructor of 
the Ontario Agricultural 
College and is one of the 
well-known flower experts 
in the Dominion ; 
Mary Wyndham, the 
Canadian woman who has 
lived in Paris for the past 
sixteen years, is, as you 
know, our staff cor- 
respondent on the new 
fashions. 
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Liver Hash 


2 Cupfuls of cooked liver, 
cubed 
1 Cupful of cubed raw potato 
1 Onion, minced 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of dripping 
or other fat 
1 Cupful of milk or stock 


Combine the liver, potato, onion and 
salt and pepper. Melt the fat and add the 
liver mixture to it. Brown lightly, add the 
liquid, cover and bake in a moderate oven 

325 degrees Fahr.—for half an hour or 
until the potatoes are cooked and the whole 
mixture heated through. Five to six 
servings. 


Beefsteak and Kidney Pie 


2 Pounds of round or chuck 
steak 
2 Beef kidneys (approximately 
one pound ) 
2 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
parsley 
2 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Worcester- 
shire sauce 
114 Tablespoonfuls of oil or 
melted fat 
1 Medium onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of dripping 
3 to 4 Cupfuls of water or stock 
(meat or vegetable) 
3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 


Prepare the kidneys according to the 
directions given and cut into small cubes. 
Combine the salt, pepper, parsley, vinegar, 
sauce and oil; add the cubed kidneys, stir 
well and allow to stand for half an hour. 
In the meantime cut the beefsteak into 
three-quarter-inch cubes, chop the onion 
and add both to the melted dripping. Heat 
until the onion is lightly browned and the 
meat seared on all sides. Add the kidneys 
with the dressing in which they were stand- 
ing, brown slightly, add the water or stock, 
cover and simmer until the meat is tender 

about one-and-a-half to two hours. 

Add more liquid during the cooking if 
necessary. Put the meat into a casserole or 
meat pie dish, thicken the liquid in the pan 
with the flour which has been mixed to a 
smooth paste with a little cold water, and 
pour it over the meat in the casserole. Cover 
with pastry or biscuit dough and place in a 
hot oven until the crust is baked and nicely 
browned. This amount makes eight 
servings. 


Mexican Kidney Stew 


1 Beef kidney 

4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 Thick slice of bacon 

2 Tablespoonfuls of the suet 

from the kidney, chopped 

4 Small onions 

1 Green pepper 

2 Cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
1g Teaspoonful of cayenne 
14 Teaspoonful of curry powder 


Prepare the kidney as directed and cut 
into three-quarter-inch slices. Dredge with 
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— HOUSEKEEPING ~ | 


The title-page of the Chatelaine !nstitute’s Housekeeping Section 
this month was photographed by Alan Sangster. Linen was kindly 
lent by the T. Eaton Company Ltd.; table and peacock chair by 
Eaton's College Street; silver by Oneida Community Ltd.; flowers by 
Josephine de Witt; and china by the T. Eaton Company, Limited. 
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the flour. Chop the bacon and fry it and the , 
suet in a deep saucepan, add the dredged | 
kidneys and the chopped onions and pepper | 

and heat until the meat is seared. Add the | 

tomatoes and seasonings, cover closely and | 
simmer for three quarters of an hour or 

until the meat is tender. Serve piping hot 

on toast. Four servings. 


Creamed Sweetbreads With Mushrooms 





DELICIOUS , 
DESSERTS,’ 


1 Pair of sweetbreads 
14 Cupful of cooked or canned 
mushrooms 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper 
1 Cupful of milk 





Prepare the sweetbreads as directed and 
break into small pieces. Add the cooked 
mushrooms. Melt the butter, add the flour 
and stir until blended. Add the seasonings | 
and gradually pour on the milk. Cook 
stirring constantly until smooth and thick, 
and add the sweetbreads and mushrooms. 
Place over hot water until heated through, 
and serve garnished with fresh cooked 
asparagus or new green peas. Or serve on 
toast or in heated patty shells. 





Sweetbreads and Bacon 


1 Pair of sweetbreads 
8 Slices of bacon 
Flour 
Salt and pepper 
1 Egg 
Bread crumbs 


Prepare the sweetbreads as directed and | 
split lengthwise. Mix the seasonings with | 
the flour and roll the sweetbreads in it. Dip | 
in the slightly beaten egg and roll in the fine | 
bread crumbs. Cook the bacon in a frying 
pan, remove the bacon and cook the breaded 
sweetbreads in the bacon fat until delicately 
browned on both sides. Serve with the 
bacon. Four servings. 


\ 7 
me | Y depend on BENSON'S 
1 Fresh tongue 
4 Cupfuls of tomato juice 
114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
5 or 6 Whole cloves 
Pepper 
1 Small onion, chopped 
224 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 





_ HAT would I do without Benson’s 
W Prepared Corn? Many times a day it 
comes to my aid in preparing custards, 

sauces, gravies, and those delicious desserts that are 


so wholesome and nourishing. 


“‘Of course you might say that I was brought up 
with Benson's Prepared Corn. My granny 
and my mother wouldn’t use any other Corn Starch. 
They considered it by far the best and easiest to use. 
I do, too. To me the familiar, yellow package... 
known for over 70 years. ..is afriend I can trust.” 


“So there it stands on the shelf always ready to 
suggest some easy way to add a deft, delicious touch 
to meals... . desserts that everyone enjoys. I can 
assure you that you will find it an invaluable 
kitchen aid.”’ 


Wash the tongue thoroughly in cold water. | 
Cover with boiling water, bring slowly to} 
the boiling point and simmer until tender— 
from two to five hours, depending on the 
size. After it has cooked for one hour, add 
salt—one teaspoonful to each quart of 
water. Additions such as bay leaf, celery 
leaves, a few peppercorns, a little minced 
onion will improve the flavor if put into the 
water during the cooking. When the tongue | 
is tender, let it cool in the liquor, then| 
remove the skin and any small bones and 
roots. Simmer together for twenty minutes, | 
the tomato juice, salt, pepper, cloves and | 
onion. Strain and add the gelatine which 
has been softened in the cold water. Stir 
until the gelatine is dissolved, and pour a 
thin layer of the liquid into a cold, wet} 
mold. When it is almost set, put in the} 
cooked tongue, either whole or sliced and | 
pour in the remainder of the jelly. Chill and | 
serve, 


Manufactured by 
The CANADA STARCH CO., Limited 
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The CANADA STARCH CO., Limited, Montreal This Pri ae 
Please send me your Recipe Book. . a ee 
Enclose 10c. to cover mailing cost. Cok cOMmnINE 
economical recipes 


will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 
Fill out the coupon 
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F rostings 
Tastier with Coconut 


SE BAKER’S Coconut, of course—three 

kinds, all deliciously fresh— in tins, 
cartons and bags. Baker’s Coconut is made 
in Canada. 


Fillings and 


Write for free recipe book to Consumer Service 
Dept., General Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 


BAKER'S COCONUT... 








How TO Do Your FLOoRS 
—SITTING! 

NOTHER ray of sunshine for the good hous« keeper! You don’t have to get 
down on your knees and rub your floors to a shine any more. Doing them 

is now no harder than sweeping. Just lightly spread this marvelous new floor 
polish over the floor—then sit down and catch up on the news. In fifteen min- 
utes your floor will look like new—swathed in a rich, lustrous sheen that will 
bear up under traffic and keep its beauty a surprisingly long time. Saves floors. 
Saves money. Saves you. Try it. Ask any paint, hardware or department store 
for a tin of this amazing no-rubbing floor polish that is MADE 
IN CANADA. 


new Old English 


no-rubbing floor polish 
DRIES TO A WONDERFUL SHINE IN 15 MINUTES 




















More 
Unusual Meats 


(Continued from page 50) 





| preliminary cooking they may be kept for 
| one or two days in the refrigerator, but it is 


essential that they receive this immediate 
attention first. 

First, soak in cold water for about one 
hour, then parboil by simmering in water, to 
which salt and vinegar have been added— 
one teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoonful 
of vinegar to one quart of water—for twenty 
minutes. Plunge immediately into cold 
water, then remove the membrane and any 
stringy material. After this treatment they 
may be sautéed, broiled, fried, creamed, or 
cooked in desired fashion. 

The other meats in the miscellaneous class 
—tongue, tripe and brains—do not have the 
same nutritive value as those previously 
discussed, but make interesting variations 
in the menu if used occasionally. Jellied 
tongue is a favorite for cold plate luncheons, 
as it is such an excellent meat for slicing. 
Tripe is tasty and economical and may be 
prepared in a variety of ways, but remember 
to season it well, as it has no very pro- 
nounced meat flavor of its own. Brains have 
a very tender texture and are suited to the 
same methods of cooking and serving as 
sweetbreads. 

There should be no reason for meat 
monotony in meals with such an array of 
nutritious, economical and tasty protein 
products from which to choose. The next 
time you are faced with the problem of 
“something different” for dinner, may we 
suggest that you “have a heart?” 


Baked Stuffed Heart 


Beef or veal heart 
1 Cupful of stale bread crumbs 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper Sage 
1 Tablespoonful of minced onion 
14 Cupful of butter 
14 Cupful of boiling water 

Prepare the heart according to the direc- 
tions given. Make a stuffing from the other 
ingredients, varying the seasonings to suit 
the taste and mixing all together thoroughly. 
Fill the heart with the stuffing and fasten 
with skewers or string to keep in shape. 
Sear the heart on all sides in dripping or 
bacon fat, then place in a baking dish. Add 
one cupful of water or meat or vegetable 
stock, cover and bake in a fairly slow oven 
—300 degrees Fahr.— until thoroughly 
cooked and tender. Small veal hearts will 
require from one and a half to two hours, 
beef hearts from two and a half to three 
hours. 

If the baking pan is not covered, the heart 
should be basted frequently and more water 
added when necessary. About half hour 
before the heart is done, mince a small 
onion, a small carrot and a stalk of celery 
and add to the liquid in the pan. When 
finished baking, remove the string and 
skewers from the heart and place on a hot 
platter. Strain the gravy, adding more 
water if necessary and thicken with flour, 
using one tablespoonful to each cupful of 
liquid. Add salt, pepper to taste and a dash 
of Worcestershire sauce if desired. 


Stewed Heart en Casserole 


1 Large pork, lamb or calf’s heart 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
\4 Cupful of dripping or bacon fat 
1 Small onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
celery 
2 or 3 Whole cloves 
1 Small bay leaf 
1 Tablespoonful of vinegar or 
lemon juice 
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Prepare the heart according to the direc- 
tions given and cut in small cubes. Mix the 
flour, salt and pepper and the heart cubes 
with the mixture. Melt the fat in a pan, add 
the floured meat and chopped onion and heat 
until the meat is seared and the onion 
browned lightly. Add hot water to cover 
the meat almost and simmer for one hour. 
Then add the celery, cloves, bay leaf and 
vinegar; turn into a baking dish, add hot 
water to cover and bake in a fairly slow oven 

300 degrees Fahr.—for one hour. Cover 
the top with fluffy mashed potatoes after 
the baking is completed and return to the 
oven to brown. Serve garnished with 
paprika or chopped parsley. 


Liver Loaf 


114 Pounds of liver 
1 Tablespoonful of parsley, 
chopped 
1 Tablespoonful of onion, 
chopped 
14 Green pepper, chopped 
(if desired ) 
14 Teaspoonful of dried celery 
tops or celery salt 
114 Cupfuls of bread crumbs 
2 Eggs 
14 Cupful of meat or vegetable 
stock 
1 Cupful of milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of dripping 
or bacon fat 
114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
1g Teaspoonful of pepper 


Wipe the liver, cut it into slices and put 
through the food chopper along with the 
parsley, onion and green pepper. Add the 
celery salt and mix. Beat the eggs slightly, 
combine with the stock and milk and add to 
the bread crumbs. Combine this with the 
liver mixture, add the fat and seasonings and 
mix thoroughly. Turn the mixture into a 
well-greased baking dish and set in a pan 
of hot water. Bake in a moderate oven 
325 to 350 degrees Fahr.—-for one and a half 
hours. A softer loaf is obtained if the mixture 
is covered with waxed paper until fifteen 
minutes before the loaf is baked. Serve hot 
with tomato sauce or cold with catsup or 
chili sauce. This amount will serve eight. 


Hot Liver Sandwiches 


1 Cupful of cooked liver, 
chopped 
3 Eggs 
Salt and pepper 
14 Cupful of milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of fat 
1 Teaspoonful of grated onion 
1 Tablespoonful of minced 
parsley 
Toast 
Bacon curls 


Put the cooked liver through the meat 
grinder. Beat the eggs slightly, add salt and 
pepper to taste and mix with the milk. 
Combine with the chopped cooked liver 
and the grated onion, and turn into a frying 
pan in which the fat has been melted. Cook 
until creamy, stirring constantly and adding 
the parsley just before the mixture is cooked. 
Serve this mixture on slices of hot buttered 
toast, top with bacon curls and garnish with 
parsley. 


Liver and Vegetable Salad 


1 Cupful of cooked liver 
French dressing 
14 Cupful of chopped cabbage 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
green pepper 
14 Cupful of grated raw carrot 
2 Tablespoonfuls of minced 
onion 
Lettuce and mayonnaise 


Cut the cooked liver into uniform cubes 
and marinate in French dressing for one 
hour. Drain and mix lightly with the 
prepared vegetables. Add mayonnaise to 
moisten and serve on crisp lettuce leaves 
with a garnish of parsley or fresh watercress. 
Four servings. 
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“Stam ed in Meals of the Month by M. Frances Hucks 


Cream of Onion Soup 


4 Large onions 
Butter 

1 Quart of milk 
Salt and pepper 
Paprika 

2 Egg yolks 

1 Cupful of grated cheese 


Slice the peeled onions paper thin and 
fry in butter until lightly browned. Heat 
the milk in a double boiler, add the season- 
ings and the fried onions and heat for ten 
minutes. Add a little of the hot liquid to 
the beaten egg yolks, return to the double 
boiler and cook for two minutes, stirring 
constantly. Add the grated cheese, stir 
until melted and serve at once. 


Jellied Shrimp Salad 


114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
4 Cupful of cold water 
2 Cupfuls of highly seasoned 

consommé or chicken broth 

2 Cupfuls of shrimps 
14 Cupful of sliced stuffed olives 
4 Cupful of diced celery 
2 Tablespoonfuls of capers 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water and 
dissolve in the highly seasoned consommé 
which has been brought to boiling point. 
Set aside to cool. In the meantime prepare 
the shrimps, removing the black vein and 
cutting into large pieces—small shrimps 
may be left whole if desired. Combine the 
shrimps, diced celery and capers and when 
the jelly is almost set, arrange it in layers 
in wet molds with the shrimp mixture and 
the sliced stuffed olives. Chill, unmold and 
serve on a bed of fresh watercress. 


Grapefruit Bavarian Cream 


4 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
14 Cupful of cold water 

1 Can of grapefruit 

14Cupful of sugar 

1 Cupful of whipping cream 


Dissolve the cornstarch in the cold water. 
Heat one cupful of the grapefruit juice to 
boiling, add the dissolved cornstarch and 
cook, stirring constantly until the mixture 
is smooth and thick. Then cook over hot 
water for about fifteen minutes or until 
there is no taste of raw starch. Cut the 
grapefruit into pieces, add the sugar and 
bring to boiling point. Combine with the 
cooked cornstarch mixture. Chill and fold 
in the cream which has been whipped until 
stiff. Turn into molds or serve piled in 
sherbet glasses. Six servings. 


Orange Chiffon Pie 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 

4 Eggs 
14 Cupful of orange juice 

1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 Cupful of sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Tablespoonful of grated 

orange rind 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water. 
Separate the egg yolks and whites and beat 
the yolks. Add to them half a cupful of the 
sugar, the orange and lemon juice and the 
salt. Cook over hot water, stirring fre- 
quently until of the consistency of a custard. 
Add to this the grated orange rind and the 
softened gelatine and stir until the gelatine 
is dissolved. Cool, and when the mixture 
begins to thicken, fold in the beaten egg 
whites to which the other half cupful of 
sugar has been added. Fill a baked pie 
shell with the mixture and chill. Top witha 
thin layer of whipped cream if desired. 


Maple Cottage Pudding 


1 Tablespoonful of shortening 

3 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 Egg 
V4 Cupful of milk 

1 Cupful of sifted flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of maple syrup 

Chopped nuts 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming. Beat the 
egg and combine with the first mixture. 
Sift the flour, baking powder and salt 
together two or three times and add alter- 


nately with the milk to the creamed mixture. | 


Heat the maple syrup to boiling and pour 
into a baking dish. Pour the batter into 
the syrup and bake for about twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven—375 degrees 
Fahr.—until nicely browned. Turn out on 
to a serving plate, garnish with chopped 
nuts and serve with plain or whipped cream. 
Six servings. 


Orange Tapioca Cream 
114 Cupfuls of boiling water 
4 Cupful of minute tapioca 
4 Teaspoonful of salt 
4 Cupful of sugar 
1 Cupful of orange juice 
Rind of one orange 
V4 Cupful of whipping cream 
Add the tapioca and salt to the boiling 
water and cook over hot water until clear, 
stirring frequently (about fifteen minutes). 
Add the sugar. the orange juice and rind. 
and chill. Whip the cream until stiff and 
fold into the cold mixture. Chill and serve 
in sherbet glasses. 





Smart F loors 


With Linoleum 


(Continued from page 52) 





to walk on, and is easily kept clean. Then 
we like its colorful, cheerful smartness, and 


surely linoleum meets all our demands in | 
this respect. Checks, blocks, plaids and an | 


endless variety of other patterns give the 
trig tailored look which is so suitable and 
satisfactory here. Almost any desired color 
combination is available. 

There are, of course, different grades of 
linoleum and the price varies according to 
quality. The printed is less expensive than 
the inlaid but not so durable, as the pattern 
is applied on the surface and not through 
the material. With care, however, it will 
last a long time and keep its attractive | 
finish. 

All linoleum is treated at the factory in a 
way that will protect the surface and 
preserve the appearance. Very little further 
care is necessary. Simply use a dry dust 
mop to keep it bright, wipe up spots with a 
damp cloth and wash occasionally with 
warm water and a mild soap. Once or 
twice a year renew the original finish with a | 
coat of lacquer or varnish and, if you like, | 
apply wax sparingly and polish it to give a 
lustrous, satiny appearance. | 

Attractive floors are indeed important in 
developing a room of charming personality 
and linoleum in its new modern dress offers | 
many decorative possibilities for the smart | 
home. 





x. CORN FLAKES are 
sold with this personal guarantee: 
“They must more than satisfy you. If not, 
return the empty package and we will gladly 
refund your money.” No other corn flakes 


can offer this assurance of quality. 


For 25 years, Kellogg’s have been the leader. 
Imitations never are “just the same” as the 
original Kellogg’s. When substitutes are 
offered, remember it is seldom in a spirit of 


service. 


Economical, convenient—always uniform in 
quality. Kept oven-fresh in the sealed inside 
WAXTITE bag—a Kellogg feature. You'll 
also like the patented Easy-Open package. 
Sold by all grocers. Made by Kellogg in 
London, Ont. 


Kellog 
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NOW SHE SMILES 
47 GREASY PANS 


WHAT A HATEFUL 
JOB-SCOURING 
THESE MESSY, 1\. 
GREASY PANS! BY 





GILLETT’S LYE 
CERTAINLY DOES 
CLEAN UP GREASY 
PANS QUICKLY AND 
EASILY — WHY, 9 
IT JUST 

WA THE 

DIRT AWAY 


Lifts off grease 
without scrubbing 


PEND less time on messy kitchen 

jobs. Just use a solution of one 
teaspoonful of Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye 
dissolved in a quart of cold* water. 
Grease and grime lift right off! 

Use Gillett’s Lye for all your house- 
hold cleaning . . . for clogged drains... 
for toilet bowls. Your grocer has Gillett’s 
Pure Flake Lye. Order a tin. 


infectant. Write to Standard Brands Limited, 
Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


Never dissolve tye 
in hot water. 
The action of 
the lye itself 
beats the 





GILLETT’S 
LYE 


DIRT 








Some ABC’s 
of Cooking 


(Continued from page 49) 








cupfuls of liquid, soak it well in cold liquid 
and dissolve it thoroughly in the hot liquid, 
you can serve any number of delicious com- 
binations with very little time or effort. If 
you are adding diced fruit, do so when the 
gelatine is partially set, as otherwise it will 
either float or sink to the bottom. Do not 
use raw pineapple, as this fruit acts on the 
gelatine to destroy its stiffening properties. 

It is sometimes advisable to increase the 
proportion of gelatine somewhat— when only 
a short time can be allowed for the jelly to 
set; again, if the mixture is very acid, or if 
you are making two or three times the 
recipe and using one large mold instead of 
individual cups. 

It is worth a little care and practice to 
make good tea biscuits, and this is another 
product which allows of much variation 
from the plain biscuits to serve with fruit, 
to a fancy tea ring or a strawberry shortcake. 


2 Cupfuls of pastry flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 to 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
shortening 
24 Cupful of milk (about) 


Sift the flour, baking powder and salt 
together; cut in the fat evenly and add the 
milk to form a soft dough. Turn on to a 
lightly floured board and knead vigorously 
for twenty seconds only. Roll out to three 
quarters of an inch thickness and cut with a 
floured biscuit cutter. Place on a greased or 
floured pan and bake in a hot oven, 400 to 
425 degrees Fahrenheit, for fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 


Avoid both undermixing and overworking 
the dough, and be sure to have the oven hot 
when the biscuits are put in. 

If sour milk instead of sweet milk is used, 
reduce the baking powder by one half and 
add soda in the proportion of one quarter 


of a teaspoonful to one cupful of sour milk. | 


I suppose you could bake a different cake 
every day in the year and not exhaust the 
long list of possibilities. But many of them 
would be nearly a variation of this Standard 
Cake: 


14 Cupful of shortening 
24 Cupful of sugar 

2 Eggs 

1 Cupful of milk 

214 Cupfuls of pastry flour or 
cake flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Sift the flour, then measure it and sift it 
again with the baking powder and salt. 
Cream the shortening, add the sugar a little 
at a time and continue creaming until it is 
thoroughly blended. Add the well-beaten 
egg, then alternately the milk and the dry 
ingredients. Add vanilla and beat enough 
to blend thoroughly, then pour into a 
greased pan or layer cake tins and bake in a 
moderate oven, 325 to 350 degrees Fahren- 
heit. For a layer cake, allow about thirty 
to thirty-five minutes. For a loaf cake, 
forty-five to sixty minutes, and for cup cakes 
or individual cakes, twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. 

Part of the enjoyment of cooking is in 
trying new combinations, new ideas in 
garnishing or service. But before you 
“spread yourself” too much, get your 
ABC's of cooking “down pat,’”’ and be 
content with making the simple things so 
well that each dish does you credit in its 
perfection of flavor, texture and appearance. 
Then when you are quite at home among 
your pots and pans, go ahead and use your 
imagination and ingenuity in developing 
your particular specialties. 
that reputations as “a born cook” are made. 


Ricme ieee 


The Radio Basket 


Do you sometimes waste minutes listen- 
ing to the radio because you have no sewing 
just ready to pick up? Then make a ‘radio 
basket.” 1 found an old-fashioned wire 
work basket in the attic, of generous size, 
and lined it with bright chintz, also making 
three pockets of the same on the one side 
and a small pincushion. Pockets are handy 
to slip scissors and small things in, and one 
contains a small pad and pencil ready at 
your hand if you want to make notes. 
Place odd sewing and mending in the basket 


| and there is always something to pick up 


and put a few stitches in while listening. 
You will be surprised how soon a bit of 
embroidery or sewing is done in these odd 
moments.—G. L., Bartonville, Ont. 


To Save Goloshes 


To prevent high heels from cutting 
through goloshes, glue a piece of inner tube 
in the heels of galoshes and they will wear 
much longer.—Mrs. J. McDonald, Toronto, 
Ont. 

A Spring Cleaning Hint 


When taking a bedstead apart for clean- 
ing, drop a little oil around the ends and 
they will not need hammering to remove the 
sides. To keep the springs from rusting the 
mattress, paint the springs occasionally with 
melted paraffin. If brass bed is tarnished, 
ammonia and whiting mixed together to a 
paste will restore to original lustre.—Mrs. 
J. Thomas, Ponoka, Alta. 


Colorful Window Blinds 


I have a very original idea for anyéne 
who likes a nice bright colorful kitchen or 
bathroom. It’s a new kind of window blind. 

Instead of plain white blinds which in 
time discolor, why not make them of oil- 
cloth? You can purchase it at any of your 
department stores for about seventy-five 
cents or possibly less. It may be a plain 
color or figured, whichever you prefer. Just 
take the roller and rod from your old blind 
and replace the soiled white with a lovely 
sunfast color. It is washable and will look 
fresh and clean.—Mrs. E. M. Brownlee, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


lodine Stains Removed 


I have tried an experiment to remove 
stains by iodine, which worked out wonder- 
fully. I dissolved a heaping tablespoonfu 


It’s this way | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


of Epsom salts in a small quantity of | 


water, and let the stain soak in it until it 
washed out easily.—F. Murdoch, Browns- 


burg, Que. 


A Use for Dry Orange Peel 


Dry orange peel is very useful to a cook. 
Grate the dry rind for cake batter and 
cookies, and you are always sure of a 
delicious flavor that will not cook out. It is 
also tasty when making mince pie. For this 
cut with scissors or put through meat 
chopper.--L. E. West, Aylesford, N.S. 
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Open The Tin 
Spread It Thin 


That's the convenience of Paris 
Paté. It’s a complete sandwich 
spread—with the satisfying nu- 
trition of prime meats — with 
the appetizing spiciness of the 
most inviting seasoning you 
ever tasted. For dainty bridges 
and afternoon teas — or husky 
meals for growing appetites— 
Paris Paté is the ideal sand- 
wich spread. Just try it! 


PARIS PATE 


Hermetically Sealed 


At your Grocer's 





"Maybe its that thing called 
Symptoms" 






LL puppies and dogs have worms. Unless you 

rid your dog of worms without delay, the re- 
sults may be fatal. Worms rob dogs and puppies 
of nourishment. They also cause fits. 


Use “SeERGeaNT’s Purry CapsuLEes” for round- 
worms and hookworms in puppies. “SERGEANT’s 
Sure-SHot CaPsuces” are best for older dogs. For 
tapeworm use “‘SERGEANT’S 'TAPEWORM MEDICINE.” 


Write for Free “Dog Book.” 


Write for your free copy of the famous “Ser- 
GEANT’S Doc Book” on the care of dogs and the 
treatment of their dis- 
eases. Contains a 
“Symptom Chart” that 
tells at a glance what 
ails your dog. It may 
save his life. Full of in- 
formation essential to 
every dog owner who 
really cares about his 
dog's health. 


Freep Your Doc on 
“SERGEANT'S 
Dog Foop” 


It contains real, 
Fresh Beef which 
he needs for health 
and stamina, 


Our veterinarian will advise you without cost 
about your dog's health. Write him fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES, Ltd. 
169 Dufferin Street 
Toronto, Canada 


ergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


“A medicine for every dog ailment” 
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"Another 
MclLavenum-Burex? 


“Yes....and its 
MY SEVENTH !” 






Eicut out of ten McLaughlin-Buick owners buy 
McLaughlin-Buicks again and again. 


Couple this outstanding record with McLaughlin-Buick’s two- 
to-one sales leadership. Add the weight of McLaughlin-Buick’s 
great improvements for 1933 — Fisher No-Draft Ventilation, 
Safety Glass, roomier Fisher bodies, to mention just a few. 


Is it any wonder that this car is winning preference every- 
where? The basic fact about McLaughlin-Buick, as everybody 
knows, is that it gives more and better miles. That it continues 
to give this kind of motoring so economically and well that 
motorists consider McLaughlin-Buick not only a fine auto- 
mobile, but also a wise investment. 


That’s why you can’t go wrong with a McLaughlin-Buick — 
you never could. 


o e + a 


Fiser No-Drart (INpIvipuALLY-CoNTROLLED) VENTILATION... .Sarety Gass... WIND- 
StreEAMeED FisHer Bopies...ImMprovep Automatic CiutcH... New AvToMarTIc 
SHock Assorpers...Ricip X-Typz Frame...Appep Lenora, Lowngss AND 
Roominess ... Vatve-In-Heap Strraicut Eicurt Enoine Cusniongep 1n Rusper. 


MeLAUGHLIN «= BUICK EIGHTS 
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Getting Your Money’s Worth 


by Byrne Hope Sanders 


F YOU THINK that the increasing reaction everywhere 

against shoddy merchandise made below a satisfactory 

standard to sell at a low price is a new development of 

the times, listen to what the great John Ruskin said in 
the last century: 


“There is hardly anything in the world that some 
man cannot make a little worse, and sell a little 
cheaper . . . and the people who consider price 
only are this man’s lawful prey.” 


What could be a more direct statement of the truth as it 
applies today than that? 

For thousands of women are realizing the folly of having 
to use depleted incomes to replace a product 
that should have served its satisfactory period, 
instead of going to pieces under daily wear. 
Price reductions, of course, are a necessary and 
inevitable outcome of periods of industrial 
depression; but there is a standard of quality 
in all merchandise below which it is impossible 
to go, and still retain the satisfaction of getting 
your money’s worth. Chatelaine is on the war- 
path against this shoddy stuff that can only 
prove an extravagant and poor buy. 

In the wearing apparel industry there are 
few “guide posts,” and fewer firms who, by 
maintaining their national advertising, have 
made their lines “‘standards,”’ and so gave the 
public leadership in offering good merchandise 
at a low price. Thus the wearing apparel 
market has been wide open for the “fly-by- 
night” manufacturer, who makes up a product 
in the cheapest way and begins a price war 
into which reputable manufacturers must be 
drawn. Conditions in this regard have become 
so bad in the United States that the president’s 
wife, Mrs. Roosevelt, recently made an appeal 
to the women of the country to make every 
effort to see that their spring wearing apparel 


had been made under ‘‘decent conditions’’—her own words. 
For these times are perfect for sweat-shop conditions. 

Manufacturers of wearing apparel and women who buy 
the vast majority of their products, whether for themselves, 
their children or their husbands, are jointly responsible for 
the state of affairs tha now exists. And only when women 
will demand better merchandise and insist that some 
assurance of quality be given, will the manufacturer stop 
flooding the stores with trash. 

There are reasons obvious to any woman why an 
established manufacturer with his reputation to maintain 
must produce dependable merchandise, and must refuse to 
sell goods below a satisfactory standard. Not only must he 
protect the name he has made for good merchandise, but 
he has the experience and knowledge needed to maintain 
the standards he has established. He has the proper plant 
equipment and experienced operators to turn out good 
work. His standards of pay are sufficiently high to secure 





In this section of the collar, magnified five times, the standard shirt above 
has twenty-four stitches, while the cheaper grade below, only eighteen. 








good workmanship from the operator. Style is an important 
factor in any wearing apparel. Leaders in any industry 
must spend time, thought and money on this aspect of their 
product. 

As an example of what can be done to cheapen the 
necessary standards in wearing apparel, let us, this month, 
consider shirts. First, as shirts are a most important part 
of every family’s budget whether in the original purchase 
or the week by week wearing demands. Second, because 
they represent one of the few wearing apparel industries 
that during the past century have built up certain standards 
of service and satisfaction. And third, because from a 
“news” point of view they’ve got a mighty interesting 
story—a story that echoes in every line of wearing apparel. 

A prominent manufacturer of men’s shirts told 
Chatelaine that more men’s shirts are now bought by women 
than by men. He also said that women were more prone to 
shop by price than men—-a statement which has more in it 
than appears on the surface. For while women 
pride themselves on their economical shopping, 
what man would trust a woman to buy his 
tools? She has earned the reputation of buying 
cheap ones that will not stand up under wear! 

Did you realize that the shirt business has 
developed from a special order business, to a 
stock line? And that in England, up to the 
war, ninety per cent of the shirts were made to 
order? The development of the industry was 
made possible by the working out of scientific 
standards, by which the average man could 
secure a good fitting shirt of reliable quality 
and satisfactory style and wear. Before writing 
this article, Chatelaine went through a modern 
shirt factory from start to finish and found 
excellent conditions throughout. There was an 
air of brightness, cheerfulness and efficiency. 
Over a hundred operations are necessary for 
the completion of a shirt, and we found every 
operator skilled in his own particular part of 
the work, handling it with a minimum of con- 
fusion, quickly and efficiently. 

The tour showed the myriad possibilities for 
cheapening shirts below a satisfactory stand- 
ard—possibilities with {Continued on page 76} 
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NEVER A DAY 
OF SICKNESS 


— since the doctor pre- 
scribed Carnation Milk 


{Reported by T. J. Smith} 


*We have a Carnation Milk baby at my 
house—seven and one-half months old and 
one of the finest specimens ever. His 
mother had plenty of nourishment for 
him, but the diet was not agreeing with 
him, so the attending physician directed 
that this fine boy be put on Carnation 
Milk. He has been on it ever since, has 
done beautifully, and has never had a day 
of sickness. Your milk seems to have been 
the perfectly ideal thing for this boy.” 


Lets 


F COURSE, Carnation Milk is 

better for babies. This pure, whole- 
some milk is prescribed by some of the 
most noted specialists, because it is far 
easier to digest than cows’ whole milk 
in any other form. 

Also it contains the same vitamins, 
minerals and all other nutritional ele- 
ments that the best bottled milk can be 
called upon to supply. It’s good not 
only for babies, but for growing chil- 
dren as well. Carnation babies never 
have to be weaned. 

Carnation Milk does better cooking, 
too, not merely because it is so pure, 
rich, and dependable, but also because 
it is homogenized —the butter-fat 


% 
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better 


globules refined into tiniest particles 
and distributed uniformly all through 
the milk. That makes foods prepared 
with it, smoother, finer-textured, 
richer-tasting. 


Carnation is pure whole milk, evap- 
orated to double richness — and steril- 
ized. It is produced from Canadian 
milk, processed in a Canadian con- 
densery, and packed in Canadian cans 
and cases. 


Learn more about this good milk 
“from Contented Cows”. Write for 
100 Glorified Recipes” and “Con- 
tented Babies.” Carnation Company, 
Limited, Aylmer, Ontario. 


Carnation Milk 


WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING BRAND OF EVAPORATED MILK 








for babies 
it must be better for cooking! 


TUNE IN the Carnation "Contented Hour” 
every Monday evening at 10 o'clock Eastern 
and 9 o'clock Central time — international 
chain of NBC stations, including CKGW 
(Toronto) and CFCF (Montreal). 
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THU, 


A Canadian Product 
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TERILIZED 


SWELTENED € VAPORATED 


MILK: 
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Baby IS SO 


comfortable! 


Baby is so comfortable 
after his feed of 


ROBINSON’S 
“Patent” BARLEY 


and milk. 


He thrives on it and in- 
creases in weight each 
week, because the Barley 
breaks up the milk and 
makes it readily digestible. 


If your baby is bottle-fed 
or if he is not thriving, try 
Robinson’s“Patent” Barley 
and milk ...and watch 
him grow! 





| diluting with gruels or by boiling. 


ROBINSON’S. 


“Patent” BARLEY | 


For growing children or for in- 
valids, there is no better cereal 
food than 
ROBINSON’S “PATENT” GROATS. 


COLMAN-KEEN (Canada) LIMITED, 


Department C 
1000 AMHERST STREET, MONTREAL, P.Q. 








C hatelitie’s 


baby Clinic 


( vonduc te d by 
John W. S. M.-C ullough, M.D. D.P.H. 


REAST MILK in whole or part 
should be the food of the baby for 
the first nine months. If breast milk 


requires to be supplemented, modi- 
fied cow’s milk is the best addition. 


Modification of Cow's Milk 


The only satisfactory form of artificial 
food when the breast milk, is deficient or 
entirely lacking is cow’s milk, modified to 
suit the age and condition of the baby. 

The chief differences between mother’s 
milk and cow's milk consist in the pro- 
portionate amounts of proteid, sugar and 
fat. The proteids are about twice as high 
in cow's milk, the sugar about three 
quarters, and while the proportion of fat is 
much the same the average young infant is 
unable to digest the fat of cow’s milk so 
readily as it can that of mother’s milk. The 
chief difficulty with the proteid is its 
physical peculiarity of forming dense curds 
in the stomach. This may be overcome by 
The 
caloric or heat-producing value of mother’s 
milk is about the same as that of cow’s milk 


Cow's Milk Fat Hard to Digest 


The average young infant will not tolerate 
the same amount of fat in cow’s milk as is 


| normally in mother’s milk, 3'5 to 4 per 


cent. The proteid of cow’s milk, which is 
twice as high, will give trouble if not 
suitably diluted or boiled. 


Simple Dilutions 


The readiest plan for modification of cow’s 
milk is to use simple dilutions of milk and 
add the necessary amount of other ingre- 
dients in the form of sugar, starch or fat. 
Since mother’s milk and cow’s milk have 
the same food value, 670 per quart, it is 
apparent that if we dilute cow's milk with 
an equal quantity of water, the same 
quantity will have only one-half the original 
food value, so in the modification of cow’s 
milk, certain requirements must be met. 
These are laid down by Brown and Tisdall 
as follows: a supply of energy, protein 
material, inorganic matter, water and the 
so-called vitamins. 

1. Energy requirements. The baby needs 
per pound of body weight twice the energy 
of an adult. These requirements are gained 
from the addition to the food of sugar, 
either as granulated sugar, milk sugar or 
corn syrup, etc. One ounce per day for 
infants under twelve pounds weight and 144 
to 2 ounces for infants over twelve pounds 
are the usual amounts required. 

2. Protein requirements. The protein is 
required for the repair of old cells of the 


No. 4. ARTIFICIAL FEEDING 


body and the formation of new cells. Milk | 
fulfills all the requirements of this nature. | 


The minimum quantity of milk required is 
11% ounces per pound of body weight per 
day. 

3. Inorganic requirements. The 
inorganic elements for life are sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, chlorine, 
phosphorus, sulphur, iodine and iron. Thus, 
iron is useful in the prevention of anaemia; 
iodine in goitre; calcium and phosphorus in 
rickets and tetany, etc. Careful experi- 
ments have shown that if any one of these 
nine inorganic elements is omitted from the 
diet for a prolonged period life cannot be 
maintained. All these elements with the 
exception of iron and iodine are supplied by 
the 114 ounces per pound of body weight of 
milk. There is sufficient storage of iron in 
the infant’s body at birth to suffice for the 
first eight or nine months, and apparently 
the iodine requirements are little required 
during early infancy. 

4. Water requirements. The infant 
requires a tremendous amount of fluid. At 
least three ounces per pound of body weight 
per day are necessary. In order to be sure 
that the infant obtains this quantity the 
daily feeding should, if possible, be made 
up to this amount by the addition of water 
so long as the total volume does not exceed | 
forty ounces. During the summer months | 
additional water sweetened with saccharine | 
should be offered between feedings. 

5. Vitamin requirements. Vitamin A 
aids in growth and prevents a distressing | 
inflammation of the corner of the eye which 
leads to blindness. Vitamin B has at least | 
two divisions; the one prevents a poly- | 
neuritis such as beri-beri, the other prevents 





a deficiency disease known as pellagra. The 
milk diet of babies provides these vitamins. 
Scurvy and rickets are prevented respec- 
tively by vitamins C and D. 

Pasteurization and boiling of milk destroy 
these vitamins, so that additions to the 
cow’s milk diet must be made. Prevention 
of rickets is attained by the use of half a 
teaspoonful of cod liver oil twice a day in 
the second month and with one teaspoonful 
two or three times a day in the succeeding 
month and continued through the first year. 
The use of cod liver oil is an advantage in 
the winter months of the second and third 
years. Exposure to the sun in the summer 
months—ultra-violet rays—has the same 
effect as cod liver oil and a similar effect 
may be gained from the use of irradiated 
foods. To prevent scurvy in infants a tea- 
spoonful of strained orange juice should be 
given daily, beginning at the fourth month | 

Continued on page 71 
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Amount in Oz. 


Weight Carbo- Interval and 
Age of & Milk Water hydrate No. of Feedings Calories Calories 
Month Infant Ounces Ounces Ounces in24hrs. Required Fed 
%4 8 12 13 1 3% q.3.h. x 7 360 360 
1 9 15 15 1 4° G3h.87 405 420 
1% 10 16 14 1 4 q3h.x7 450 440 
2 11 18 17 1 5 aZh27 495 480 
3 12 20 15 1 & @3n.2%7 540 520 
4 13 20 15 1% 7 4h. x5 585 580 
5 14 23 17 14% 8 q4.h. x5 630 640 
6 15 25 15 1% 8 q4.h.x5 675 680 
7 16 27 13 1% 8 q4.h.x5 720 720 
& 17 30 10 1% 8 q4.h.x5 765 780 
9 18 30 10 1% 8 q4.h.x 5 810 780 
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Wise mothers insure baby’s comfort 
and well-being with ‘Vaseline’ Bo- 
rated Jelly. A generous application 
after the daily bath prevents chafing 
and soreness; soothes skin irritations. 
Rubbed on the bridge of the nose and 
applied in the nostrils, it relieves 
sniffles. Soothing and healing. Abso- 
lutely harmless. A blending of pure 
‘Vaseline’ Jelly and boracic acid. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d., 5520 
Chabot Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 
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Teaches— 


Thousands of mothers know 
that Jack and Jill Health Shoes 
are ideal for children, They are 
sturdy-soled and smartly styled 
—cushioned with hair-fele in- 
ner tread for foot-breathing 
health. They are made in 
natural foot-form shapes, sizes 
and fitting combinations for 
all types of feet. 

The Visible Fitting System 
——-the most sensible method 
of guarding 
the form of 
the child's 
foot—is_ the 
service you 
et only with 
Fock and Jill 
Shoes. 


ackand Jill 


Health Shoes 
for boys and Girls 


* 
Safe for 
growing 
feet. 





WRAGGE SHOE COMPANY LIMITED, GALT, ONT. 
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With finer quality 
than ever before, the 
Hurlbut Company 
announce 


REDUCED 
PRICES 


All guesswork ¢ on 


eliminated in =F U) R i. Ly op 


securing a 
ADE MARK HION SOLE 


perfect fitting. 
Shoes > Children 


Hurlbut Shoes are the 

only ones in Canada 

made in 241 size and 

y beg 5 re ay et All those desirable features that 

of children’s feet. have been built into the famous 

Choose Hurlbuts for Hurlbut Shoes in past years have 

foot protection. been retained. The quality is con- 
stantly being improved! Now this 
announcement of sharp reduction in 
prices means extra value. What an 
opportunity to outfit your children 
with Canada’s finest shoes — that 
protect the feet from leather acids 
and ensure normal foot develop- 
ment. 


Available from 
Our Handiceaft Studios 


stamped ready for working 


C198—An ornamental cover for the bird; | 
the sleeping owl to be worked in grey on a 
brown bough, with the moon and star in 
gold, making a charming contrast to the | 
black sateen cloth; 36 inches square, and | 
priced at 65 cents; cottons for working, | 
5 cents. 


An apron like this is a joy to 
wear, worked and bound in mauve. 


C202—Pillow cases and towels. Butter- 
flies are particularly adaptable to cut work, 
their wings looking so lacy and lovely and | 
their bodies standing out so boldly. The | 
pillow cases come stamped on finest linen- 
finished English cotton, circular 42 x 36 
inches, at $1.35 per pair. The towels are | 
stamped on pure white linen huckaback, 
18 x 33 inches, at 95 cents per pair. The 
work may be done all in white, or the new 
idea is scalloping in white and the rest of 
the work in pastel shades. White or colored 
cottons for either pillow cases or towels— 
15 cents. 


C201—Chrysanthemum tray cloth. For 
the tea wagon or tray, or as a carving cloth, 
this makes a most useful and charming 
addition to the linen closet. Stamped on 
finest smooth linen—size 18 x 25 inches. 
It is priced at 50 cents; shite cotton for 
working, 15 cents. 





C197— ‘It’s lilac time.’’ Graceful sprays 
of lilac in light and dark shades, with 
binding in mauve to match, make this 
jaunty little apron most attractive. Full 
36-inch size, stamped on finest English 
cotton, it is priced at 50 cents; cottons for 
working, 10 cents; bias binding, 20 cents. 


Owing to new fitting 
facilities, the Rebuilding 
of Hurlbut Shoes is dias- 
continued. 


SUB-DEB 
Sizes 2% to 6 
Widths AA to C. 


The HURLBUT CO. LTD. 


Preston - Ontario 
Save the coupon in the HURLBUT Box, for a big “Firefly” Wagon. 


Little Stories 
of Big Results 


Ts entire earnings of the Mutual Life of Canada are 
owned by the policyholders. 
The following actual result is proof that it pays to own a 
' “participating-in-profits” policy in this company. 
A demure little honeymoon 
cottage to shelter the 


bride's tea pot. POLICY No. 11,513—ISSUED IN 1884—$1,000 


This Policyholder paid The Mutual Life 
20 Annual Premiums of $25.20 


The Mutual Life has paid him in dividends 
The total cost of $1,000 insurance protection for 


Dick's dreams will be made 
sweeter with this coverlet. 


C203—Honeymoon cottage cosy. All 


work is done in natural colors—brown C206—The gayest little luncheon set for 


woodwork, shaded roses, mauve and purple 
tulips and hollyhocks, and yellow and gold 
marigolds. As serviceable as it is lovely, for 
it is so easily washed and made like new 
again. Stamped on green or yellow linen, 
size 12 x 15 inches, it is priced at 55 cents; 
cottons for working, 20 cents; and a cosy 
form in cottage shape can be supplied if 
desired at 45 cents. 


An exquisite butterfly design 
stamped on pillow cases or towels. 
At right, a gay luncheon set for 


the summer cottage. 


the summer cottage or breakfast room at 
home. Finest cream linen-finished cotton 
with borders of china chintz in bright colors. 
Quickly made up by machine and so very 
easy to launder. The set consists of four 
1014-inch mats; four 8-inch mats; four 
6-inch mats, and a 12-inch centre mat, the 
last in all chintz. Our handicraft depart- 
ment can supply this at $1.35 per set. 


49 years was only . 


(An average ‘of ‘only $2.03 yearly) — 
IN ADDITION 


The value of his policy in cash today iS i cccmecmuen $807.32 


It will be seen that for $99.54 he now has a credit of $807.32. 
The cash value will increase year by year and he will receive a 
cheque annually for his share of the earnings of the company. 


If he had taken a similar policy on a “non-participating-in- 
profits” plan at the lowest known rate it would have cost him 
$21.45 yearly for twenty years, a total of $429.00—as compared 
with a total of $99.54 under the Mutual Life of Canada 


“participating-in-profits” plan. 


You, too, can become a Policyholder in this successful and sound Canadian Company. 
Mail the Coupon below for further information regarding the Mutual Life and its 


policies. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company 
OF CANADA 
Owned by the Policyholders 
Head Office: WATERLOO, ONT. 
Established 1869 


Please send me the booklet, 
“Mutual Achievements,” also 
information regarding a 20 Pay 
Life Policy for myself. 


Address ..... 


I 
{ 
| 
| 
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Those darling collars and cuffs of 
dainty crochet that are on the 
smartest gowns this year—you’ve 
seen them—well, they aren’t a bit 
expensive if you make them your- 
self. 


These modish little trimmings just 
make a frock into something that 
looke much more expensive than it 
really is. Nothing as voguish or as 
smart as crochet 


Good crochet cotton is the basis of good 
crocheting—so be sure you use J. & P. 
. Coats’ Mercer-Crochet— it comes in 
lustrous white, ecru, linen, black and all 
the pastel shades . . . colors guaranteed 
fast, of course. This durable, mercerised 
thread always comes in handy balls. 
Be Sure You Have a Milward’s Steel 
Crochet Hook! 
Fill in the coupon below—it will bring you 
full instructions for crocheting a lovely set. 


J.& P. Coats’ 
MERCER- 
CROCHET 


=——===fs MADE IN CANADA by ; 
the Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton 





The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Dept. X-17, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 


send me Instructi collar and 
Bir are fo ole sak 
which I enclose 5c. 








Breakfast for two — a dainty set worked with morning glories. 


Some Charming Stitchery 


by MARIE LE CERF 


UR HANDICRAFT department is 
glad tosend colors ‘or working, if the 
ones that have been chosen for the 
samples do not appeal to you or are 

not suited to your rooms. Send your order, 
accompanied by postal note, to Marie 
Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto. Readers can secure, upon request, 
any of the handicraft articles which have 
appeared in past issues of Chatelaine. 





They bring brightness to your 
stove chores. 


C200—Breakfast for two. For the break- 


| fast nook or informal meal in the sunroom. 


Morning glories and fresh green leaves, 
worked in the very quick, new, split-stitch, 
with French knot centres. The set comes 
stamped on yellow, green, mauve or cream 
linen and consists of runner, 18 x 45 inches, 
two serviettes, two egg cosies and tea cosy, 
and is priced at $1.35; cottons for working, 
15 cents. Tea cosy form can be supplied at 


| 45 cents. We do not supply forms for the 


egg cosies, as a small flannel lining is all 
that is necessary. 





A trellis of roses is worked on 


this black silk moire dress purse. 


C196—Kitchen holders. Four handy 
little holders to protect your hands when 
working at the stove. The set of four, 
complete with bias binding and cottons for 


working (padding not sent). Price, 35 cents. | 


C205—Dress purse. Stamped on heavy 
black silk moiré ribbon, trellis and leaves 
to be worked in green and roses in shaded 
yellow or rose, with fine, single strand chain 
stitch. An exquisitely dainty little purse 
—like the little French hand-made purses 
one sees. Size 414 x 6 inches. Including silk 
lining, interlining, cottons for working and 
fastener, the price is 75 cents. 


C199—The garden wall. A reproduction 
of an English garden wall with its profusion 
of climbing and trailing flowers and foliage 
—not a great deal of work, for it is mostly in 
lazy daisy and single stitch. Stamped on 
black taffeta, size 18 x 26 inches with 3-inch 
box border and strip for piping, with back to 
match. The price is $1.50; cottons for 
working 25 cents; boxed cushion form, 85 
cents. 





The quaint, old-world charm of a garden wall, on a cushion which is 
surprisingly simple to work. At right is a chrysanthemum tray cloth. 


> 
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Dyeing Can Outdo 
Quick, Easy Tintex! 


It’s So Inexpensive— 
And So Satisfactory! 


Perfect home-tinting or 
dyeing is easy with Tintex! 
It’s a mere matter of mo- 


ments ... the cost is a matter of 
pennies...and the results are equat 
to the finest professional work! 

Clothing of all sorts— 
draperies and other household 
materials . . . indeed any fabric 
may be given fresh color in a 
twinkling! The same color as be- 
fore or brand new and different 
color, as you prefer! 

See the Tintex Color Card 
at any good drug store or notion 
counter. It offers 35 beautiful, 
smart colors from which to choose. 
‘Try Tintex today and save money! 


~—THE TINTEX GROUP— 


Tintex Gray Box—Tints and dyes all 
materials, 

Tintex Blue Box — For lace-trimmed 
silks—tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 

Tintex Color Remover — Removes old 
dark color from any material so it 
can be dyed a new light color. 


Whitex—A bluing for restoring white- 
ness to all yellowed white materials. 


At all drug and 15¢ 


Th notion counters 


Canadian Distributors: 
LYMAN AGENCIES LTD., MONTREAL 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig into that 
pile of sewing? It pays to have it regu- 
larly overhauled, just as you do your car. 


Chatelaine Pattern Service has a specially 
selected showing of new styles on 


Pages 78, 79, 80 and 81 


of this issue. There are patterns for your 
children and for yourself. Get the sewing 
machine into working order. 
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For Men... 


# F OR men who want to 
look smart, who measure 
value, Monarch-Knit Golf 
Sets, Pullovers and Sweater 
Coats are first choice. 


From the light sleeveless 
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Bee | Chatelaine’s 


Baby Clinic 


(Continued from page 66) 





and continued for the first two or three | 


| years of life. 


Artificial Feeding a Simple Matter 


In artificial feeding of an infant it issimply | 


necessary to know: 


The weight of the baby. 
That the energy requirements are 
forty-five calories per pound of 
body weight. 
That the protein and inorganic 
requirements are covered by 114 
ounces of milk per pound of body 
weight per day. 
That the water requirements are at 
least three ounces of fluid per pound 
of body weight per day. 
That the vitamin requirements are 
covered by the use of cod liver oil 
and orange juice. 

It is also necessary to know that the 


caloric value of most sugars is 120 calories 


per ounce by weight and that one ounce of 
milk has a value of twenty calories. 


The 


ease with which a feeding may be calculated 
may be shown by two examples from Brown 
and Tisdall’s book on infants, as follows: 


pullover to the heavy Jumbo 
knit sweater coat, the finest 
of wool, workmanship and 





wearing quality is found in 


Monarch-Knit. 


For Golfers, the sweater 
and hose sets for this season 
are ideal, allowing full swing 
and follow through, yet hold- 
ing style and smartness all the 
time. Prices will please the 
thriftiest buyer. 


Did you know that 
Monarch-Knit 
makes the smartest 
line of men’s socks 
in Canada? Ask 
your dealer to show 
you the new pat- 
terns. 


exguananch tare 


MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Dunnville : Ontario 


Makers of Knitted Outerwear, 
Hosiery and Hand Knitting Yarns. 





| 
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A normal ten-pound infant: 


Calories 

1. Energy requirements. .45 x 10=450 
a. Amount of sugar, 1 ounce. .=120 
b. Amount of sugar needed. . .=330 


450 


Since one ounce of milk equals twenty 
calories, the 330 required equal 330 divided 
by 20; that is, 1614 ounces, or roughly, 
seventeen ounces. 

2. Protein and inorganic materials 10 x 

| 1.5=15 ounces of milk. 
| than covered by the 17 ounces no more 
| milk is required. 
3. Fluid requirements: 10 x 3=30 ounces. 
4. Vitamin requirements at the age of a 
| normal ten-pound infant: One teaspoonful 
of cod liver oil two or three times a day. 


As this is more 


The day’s feeding would therefore be: 
Milk, 17 ounces Water, 13 ounces 
Sugar, 1 ounce 
A normal fifteen-pound infant: 
Calories 
1. Energy requirements. .45 x 15=675 
a. Amount of sugar, 11% ounces= 180 
b. Calories to be supplied by 
WES Sa oho scagve Kors o cod kim 
675 
Amount of milk required, 495 divided by 


20=25 ounces. 
| 2. Protein and inorganic requirements, 
| 15 x 1.5=23 ounces, which is more than 
supplied by the 25 ounces of milk. 

3. Fluid requirements, 15 x 3=45 ounces; 
| therefore fifteen ounces of water should be 


added. 


4. The vitamin requirements are: 

One teaspoonful of cod liver oil three 
times a day and half an ounce of orange 
juice a day. The day’s feeding would 
therefore be: 

Milk, 25 ounces Water, 15 ounces 
Sugar, 114 ounces 
These milk and water mixtures with the 


cane sugar or dextrimaltose. At 


This 





sugar 


| 









BEING A WOMAN... 


Im. interested | 
I like to know in advance 

about styles... above all, 
I want to be sure that | get 
style and value in the things 
| buy . . . That's why I've 
found ‘Forecasts of Fashion 
in Knitwear’ by Monarch so 
interesting. | know you will, 
too”. 


Use the coupon below to 
get your free copy. You 
will find in the lovely Monarch- 
Knit garments the latest smart 
styles in knitwear at prices 
that will delight you. Choose 
from the booklet the style 
that suits you best and ask 
your dealer to show you this 
and other modish models. 


Yh fOR STYLE 


| MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY, LIMITED _ - 


| added sugar are eminently satisfactory for | 
| the normal infant. The new-born infant can 
readily take a mixture of seven ounces of 
milk, thirteen of water and one ounce of 
carbohydrate in the form of lactose 
of milk 
the end of the month the infant should be 
getting half milk and half water. 


strength is gradually increased so that at | 
three months, and with a weight above 


twelve pounds, 1!4 ounces of the sugar 
should be added and the milk increased to 
meet the requirements of the infant. 


The 


table on page 66, according to Brown and 
Tisdall, may be used as a guide for the 
different ages and weights: 


MAKERS OF KNITTED OUTERWEAR 


HOSIERY - HAND 


ee eee ere Peer rr 


; DOROTHY ROBB, Fashion Counsel, 
; Monarch Knitting Company, Limited, DUNNVILLE, ONT. : 





Please register my name to receive a free copy 
of “Forecasts of Fashion in Knitwear” 


NAME 


IG ste Mistrickcscisncictiaeraninanapiniiesiiites 











DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO 
KNITTING YARNS 


70 


Brighten the toilet. 
Lighten your work! 


anest job becomes 
YOUR netead of scrubbing = 
‘oilet with your hands —_ 
Sani-Flush. See how the Poon 
jain brightens with on Mew 
Flush cleaning. oy 


follow 4 


rk. 
il—no 
- no smells; no sol 
ect. ‘Sani-Flush can’t harm 
ee ery, drug, and hard- 
ee Bro res, BSC. Distributed 
i Harold F. Ritchie ie 
Led, Toronto, 
other use 
ing au 
oa Hirections on can. 


Sqni-Flush 


Tt sows 
$s CLOSE G 
Crem eut scountn 


“Thirteen Years After’ 


by Will R. Bird, M.M. 


IN BOOK FORM 


With more than 100 photographs 
At a Price Within Everybody's 
Reach 


(. STIFF PAPER 
BINDING 
FLEXIBLE 4 
POSTPAID IMITATION 1.00 
LEATHER 
POSTPAID 


At Your Bookseller's — 
or Direct by Mail from 


The MacLean Publishing 
Company, Limited 


481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


ne a 
5 et 
PACK 


Clears lexion ; refines skin ; removes blackheads, 
pimples, b s; lifts out the lines. Firms under- 
chin muscles and tissues. 

Use it twice @ week for amazing results 
.», And for daily skin care choose from Boncilla’s six 
del ful new creams and exquisite face powder. ... 
Larger jars ; lower prices. 








“BAZIN 


CREAM 
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What A\bout 
‘Mothers Day 


By ISABEL SAMPSON 
(Continued from page 26) 





a biological experience; it does not automati- 
| cally make a woman wise or kind or capable. 
Some mothers neglect their children, some 
spoil them, some ruin their lives by trying to 
dominate them; some are too lazy or indiffer- 
,ent to learn their business properly, but 
| bring up children who are below par physi- 
| cally, or whose nerves and dispositions are 
warped by bad influences. Any wholesale 
tribute to mothers is therefore unjustified. 
But though being a mother is a job, it 
undoubtedly has its emotional side, too. 
But this cannot be forced or demanded as a 
right. In days gone by, there was a common 
belief that children owed a great deal to 
their parents. Being brought into the world 
was supposed to place the children under 
such a debt of gratitude that it could be 
repaid only by a lifetime of obedience and 
devotion. 

But in modern times, many parents feel 
rather apologetic for having brought children 
into a disordered world. They assume that 
having passed on the torch of life, the least 
they can do is to give the youngsters the best 
possible chance. They hope that the children 
will love them, but for what they are, not 
for benefits conferred. You seldom hear 
parents complaining any more that “John is 
so ungrateful; we can’t seem to understand 
each other—after all we’ve done for him, 
too!” You may, it is true, hear them 
wondering in a bewildered way, where they 
made mistakes in bringing John up, but they 

‘don’t reproach him. On the other hand, if 





making her family adore her. Understanding 
companionship, a wealth of shared experi- 
ences, mutual joys and sorrows, are woven 
together into a shimmering, lovely fabric. 
No special day for displaying it is required, 
however. My children do not love me by 
the calendar. I never know when I am going 
to be seized in a bear-like hug, have sticky 
kisses imprinted on my face, or hear shy 
little endearments whispered into my ear. 
And all the year round, I write to my own 
mother once a week, send her gifts when I 
can, and telephone her long distance occa- 


sionally. I would feel lost if { did not keep in | 


touch with her. 

In addition to recognizing no time limits, 
there is something almost sacred about love 
between a mother and her children. It is 
intimate and personal, not a thing to be 
shouted from the housetops or blazoned | 
abroad in the market place. That is why | 
those who love their mothers best, or care 
most for their children, are offended by 
the dreadful advertising and ‘‘tributes” 


John and his mother are good friends, their | 
relation is one of the most beautiful things 
in life. A woman who is a lovable person to | 
begin with has unlimited opportunities for | 
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STEEDMAN’S KEEP 
CHILDREN HEALTHY 


Four generations of mothers have used Steedman's 
Powders for their children, to promote regular bowei 
action, cleanse the system, and to relieve colic and 
feverish conditions. A safe and genile laxative for 
children from teething time to twelve years of age 


Mothers Praise Steedman’s 

| “TF wouldn’t be without Steedman'’s—have used 
them with all my four children.” 

“If my boy is feverish and cross at night I give 
him Steedman’s. The next day he is well and lively."’ 
** Your powders certainly turn a cross, restless baby 
into a contented one.” 


Valuable Booklet and Sample 
FREE! for your copy of our famous 
little red book, *‘Hints to Mothers.” 
It contains many valuable aids for treating child- 
ren’s ailments. Sent free with sample of Steedman’'s 


Powders. Write to John Steedman & Co., 504 St. 
Lawrence Blvd., Montreal, P.Q. 





connected with Mothers’ Day. 

As originally planned, the day was marked 
only by wearing flowers as a kind of salute 
to what mothers meant to the wearers. That 
form of observance might be restored, but it 
would be even better to make the day a 
means of recognizing motherhood as a pro- 
fession, with stress on the need of preparing | 
for it as for other careers, of keeping up with | 
the times, and of co-operating with all 
agencies for civic or nationwide improve- 
ment. It might well be made the occasion | 
for membership drives by home and school | 
clubs, child welfare organizations, social 
service clubs, eugenics societies, and citizens’ 
leagues. If Mothers’ Day could be used to 
stir up interest in good motherhood, instead 
of merely stimulating the purchase of gifts, | 
it would be a useful institution. 

As it is, I shall not be in church on May 14. | 
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What About 
Mothers Day 


By AGNES THOMAS 
| (Continued from page 26} 
| 





| utterances connected with the occasion. It 
| makes her see herself as one of a great army 
| of women who are doing a big thing for their 
| country, and she feels encouraged and less 
alone in her efforts. And mass appreciation 
helps even when she does not receive any 
personal attention. 


Not all mothers are doing their best, 
however. Plenty of them take their duties 
very casually and put pleasure before their 
children’s needs. I shuddered not long ago 
to see a young woman drink a cocktail, then 
light a cigarette and sit down to nurse her 
baby! Anything less like the ideal Madonna 
and child type could not be imagined. 
Careless young mothers of this kind need to 
be reminded of the better type. They cannot 
go to church, or listen to the radio, or read 
magazines around Mothers’ Day without 
hearing the good old-fashioned virtues 
praised. This reminds them of their own 
failings, and many of them resolve to do 
better and be worthy of such tributes 
themselves. 


Mothers’ Day also has a splendid effect on 
children, both the younger ones and the 
adolescent. In the very young ones, it begins 
habits of appreciation and affection which 
will last a lifetime. There is so much casual 
taking for granted of parental! love and care 
nowadays. I hate to see youngsters growing 
up under the impression that everything 
their mothers do for them is only their right. 
My children love Mothers’ Day. They plan 


weeks ahead to buy me little presents and 
save their pennies for them. Then on the | 
day itself they have quite a little ceremony 
presenting them. I am not allowed to lift a 
finger to help with the work, and though 
their efforts are awkward and the nieals not 
what I would serve, I would not for worlds 
interfere with their arrangements. 

But if Mothers’ Day strengthens filial 
affection when it is already marked, it also 
tends to revive it if absence or indifference | 
have weakened it. There are so many | 
homes, especially those in which the children | 
are in their teens or older, where there is 
little sympathy between parents and their 
offspring. They seem to think differently. | 
and pul! against each other instead of | 
together. Also, many young people who | 
have left home think no more of their 
parents than birds who have left the nest. 
They scarcely bother to write or keep in 
touch. Life is so full of interest for them 
that it never occurs to them their going left a 
blank space in the lives of their mothers. 

Mothers’ Day advertising, sermons, and 
other forms of expression make them stop 
and think. The young and headstrong pause 
and remember all the pleasant and fine | 
things in their relations with mother, not 
just the recent clashes of ideas and opinions. 

It is a cheap form of criticism to say that 
Mothers’ Day should be abolished because | 
it has been commercialized. The same 
accusation is heard about Christmas, about 
Thanksgiving, about St. Valentine’s or St. 
Patrick’s Day, yet these festivals continue 
to flourish. We need these sentimental 
occasions to keep from becoming hard of 
heart. If someone makes money out of them, 
so much the better. Surely no money was 
ever more honestly earned ! 

I know that in Utopia there would be a 
constant love between parents and children 
lasting the entire year. But we are not in 
Utopia yet; and until we arrive there, I 
think Mothers’ Day should be supported by 
everyone who loves the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. 
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Send 10c for 1 doz. your own first name 

woven in fast thread on fine cambric tape. 
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g ; SURE Way! 

Only one thing produces 

corns — shoe fiction and an 
pressure. Paring them with “(aA i 

a razor doesn’t remove the Vey 
cause and is positively | Don't eut your 
dangerous. Evenold-time | corns and risk 
methods can’t prevent a! 
corns coming back. Serious acid burn is 
often the result of their use. Nothing in 
the world is as safe, sure and scientific for 
treating corns as Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads. 
They end pain instantly; eliminate the 
cause by their protective action; heal sore 
toes, prevent blisters. Used with separate 
Medicated Disks, included at no extra cost, 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 

Quickly Remove 

Corns and Callouses 

These thin, soothing pads 

are made in s caste sizes 

and shapes for Corns, 

Callouses, Bunions and 

Soft Corns between the 

toes. Get a box today. 

At all drug, dept. and 

shoe stores, For every 

foot trouble there is a 

specific Dr. Scholl Appli- . 

ance or Remedy. pth 
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Att the 
Movies 


(Continued from page 4) 








teaches her young man a lesson. On this 
slight framework is strung a lot of comedy. 


A GREAT DEAL was written and surmised 
of the German film, “Madchen in Uniform” 
before its Canadian premiére. It is one of 
the most tender. artistically lovely pictures 
that one could see. The dialogue is in 
German, with the English translations now 
and then superimposed at the bottom of the 
film as a guide to the action. Untranslated 
scenes are quite easy to understand, and 
there is something rather thrilling in thus 
being swept along in sympathy with char- 
acters whose speech one does not altogether 
understand. It is a new contact—not of 
words but of emotions. 

The theme is the sensitive, "teen-age girl, 
under the “‘discipline’’ of a Prussian board- 
ing school. No male character appears from 
beginning to end. The young heroine, 
Berte Thiele, is exquisite. The two teachers, 
representing in the headmistress the rigors 
of system and precept, and in Fraulein 
Bern—gentleness and understanding, are 
gripping portraits. Maybe there is a moral 
to the picture, but its chief impression is the 
effect of an excursion into friendship—a 
warm, living experience with other human 
beings. Children might not understand it. 
There is no “story.” 


“LOVE ON WHEELS” is the new British 
musical comedy picture starring Jack 
Hulbert of ‘Sunshine Susie” and ‘‘Jack’s 
the Boy.”’ With him are Gordon Harker, 
the English comedian who played the bore 
so brilliantly in “Rome Express,’’ and a 
graceful new leading lady, Leonora Corbett. 

The picture, with its setting of a modern 
department store, was actually made in 
Selfridge’s, London, and will bring back 
many .memories to both English folk and 
holiday tourists. There is plenty of dancing, 
singing and general nonsensical ‘‘goings- 
on,” but to this particular reviewer the 
picture is not so effective as the previous 
ones. It’s too much of a potpourri—too 


little definite action on which to hinge a full- 
length picture. 


Jack Hulbert’s job in the store is his being | 


fired to placate indignant customers, and to 
assure them that the customer is always 
right. Gordon Harker is the Cockney bus 
conductor, very much interested in Jack’s 
romance with a pretty girl who rides on the 
same bus every morning. Jack has a yearn- 
ing for the advertising and promotion 
department which he finally reaches, and 
which gives him an opportunity of introduc- 
ing several amusing stunts for selling gloves, 
hosiery and British goods. There are some 
very amusing bits—as the scene, for 
instance, in which the department pianist 
has hysterics after playing the newest song, 
“Shall We Wear Pyjamas or the Old- 
fashioned Nighty?” three times a minute 
for six weeks. It’s a catchy song. 

British pictures have accomplished some- 
thing very definite in introducing an element 
of nonsense and laughter into films, but it’s 


kindle a 


man’s heart 


something that can be carried too far. | 


Every recipe for entertainment becomes 
wearisome unless it is skilfully varied. 


AFTER HER unfortunate experience as 
the rough-and-ready “Kiki,” it is a real 
pleasure to see Mary Pickford in a réle that 
suits her personality—as in “‘Secrets,’”’ her 
latest picture. For here, Mary has every 
opportunity to use her particular ability for 
portraying a charming young girl, a coura- 
geous and determined mother, and a graceful 
old lady. 


“Secrets” begins in a New England 
village in the late 1860’s, and shows Mary 
in some enchanting gowns that are lovelier 
even than Norma Shearer’s in 
Through.”” She elopes to the new West 
with a young clerk in her father’s establish- 
ment—played by Leslie Howard, and treks 
to California in a covered wagon. 
romance of the crude primitive life on the 
pioneer ranch, the excitement with cattle 
rustlers, outlaws and Indians, and the 
personal tragedies and struggles that attend 
every young couple in a new land, combine 
to make a charming and effective story. 


With the coming of success political 
difficulties arise, and there is even the 
“other woman;” but Mary handles them 
all successfully and finally elopes again with 
her senator husband to a western ranch, 
leaving the four grown children aghast over 
the news that “father is dragging mother 
out West again!’ 

It’s a story you can’t help but enjoy if 
you like the typical Mary Pickford picture. 
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With Love 


from John 
(Continued from page 30) 


‘ 


She turned the handle and went in. 

Philippa was lying in bed, her face turned 
away, her grey hair stretched over the 
pillow. Drusilla went forward and stood 
beside her. She was trembling a little, but 
there was a strange feeling of peace in her 
heart. If Philippa could so far unbend as to 
extend the olive branch, how gladly now 
she would take it. 

She spoke her aunt’s name softly. 

“Philippa!” 

Then she touched her arm. “Philippa!” 

But the olive branch had already fallen 
from Philippa’s cold hand. 


SO MANY THINGS seemed to happen 
during th: next few days that Drusilla had 
hardly time to think of herself. 

Francis Drayton had married Elizabeth 
Craven by special license and went away 


for a protracted and highly expensive honey- 
moon, and there was a hunt for Philippa’s 
will which could not be found. 

It was strange how little either of these 
things seemed to matter to Drusilla. She 
felt curiously detached. 

She saw very little of John, and yet he 
seemed to be always there, shielding her 
from trouble. Then one day he told her the 
will had been found; that everything had 
been left to him. 

A little smile broke over her face, and she 
said with wholehearted pleasure, ‘“‘I’m so 
glad. It will make things easier for you, 
won't it?” 

He went on; “‘With the exception of the 
diamond necklace—and that is yours. . .” 


He paused before he added, ‘And that, | 


strangely enough, cannot be found.” 

Drusilla caught her breath. 
forgotten about that necklace; it seemed to 
have been wiped out of her memory together 
with many other things that had once 
meant so much to her—a man’s kisses, 
dreams of the future, and many heartaches. 

There was a little silence, then she said 
slowly: 

“T’ve got it, John. I always meant to 
tell you some day, and you might as well 
know now. I—”’ 

“I know,”’ he interrupted gently. 

She stared at him. 


She had | 


“Smilin’ | 


The | 


Any woman can have lovable 
hands with simple daily care. 
This fragrant lotion softens 


and whitens the skin. 


. - but Romance escapes from 
hands grown parched or rough. 


No woman need suffer this 
_sorry loss of Charm. 


l TT's a pitifully threadbare old idea that 
I hard-used hands can’t be lovely. Why, 
| hands can plunge into a thousand tasks 
—and still keep their thrilling young 
softness. 
Many, many women have proved it. 
The miracle is accomplished by a won- 
derful silvery liquid—Jergens Lotion— 
that contains both of the most prized 
ingredients in the world for the care of 
the skin. 


Skin specialists use these 2 famous 


ingredients in their own practice. One 
to smooth the skin like velvet—the other 
to make it beautifully white. 


“I’m proud of my hands since I use 
Jergens Lotion every day,” thousands 
of women say. “In spite of drying winds, 
and hard water and housework, I’m 
never troubled now with chapped rough 


skin.” 
Keep your hands young 


Don’t let your hands grow coarse and old be- 
fore their time. Keep them charming for the 
man you love. 

Make a note now —“Get Jergens Lotion to- 
day.” At all drug stores and toilet goods counters 
—50 cents; $1.00 for the giant economy bottle. 
You'll want this big bottle in the kitchen. Busi- 
ness girls like to keep Jergens Lotion in a desk 
drawer to use after every hand-washing. 


Sgn Lalor 


Clip Coupon now — get a.generous sample of Jergens Lotion FREE 


FREE 


| 


} 
TRIAL BOTTLE 
Name___ 


Ab 06 6 ones a 


The Andrew Jergens Company, 5610 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Your Purse 
at 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL | 
CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE | 
EMERALD LAKE CHALET 


REAT yourself to the mile-high Royal Canadian roof garden, up where 

the snow begins .. . At palatial Banff Springs Hotel—riding, golf, tennis, 
swimming, dancing . . . At Chateau Lake Louise, you face the most spectacular 
hanging glacier—climb to the Lakes in the Clouds . . . Drive to Moraine 
Lake—take in Yoho Valley . . . Chefs that cook for royalty .. . Lilting | 
orchestral music . . . Touring with mountain-trained chauffeurs . . . No need | 
for formal clothes unless you like them—but oh what a setting if you do! 


4 Colorful Days. 


at famous hotels and 
chalets. 1st day ac Banff 
Springs Hotel. 2nd day 
motor to Chateau Lake 
Louise. 3rd day, motor 


5 Wonderful Days . 
Westbound: Ist day at Banff 


6 Glorious Days... 
2 days at Banff Springs Hotel. Then 
Chateau Lake Louise for 2 days— 
side motor trip to Moraine Lake. 
Then motor to ald Lake Chalet. 
Leaving, make train connection 


Springs Hotel. Then motor 
to Chateau Lake Louise. 3rd 
day at Lake Louise and Mor- 
aine Lake. 4th day motor to 


from Field. 126 miles of motoring Emerald Lake Chalet. Time over the Great Divide to 

along the Canadian Rockies sky- for optional trip to Yoho Emerald Lake Chalet and 

line. (Time for trail riding, or Valley. Then motor to Field last motor to Field—J26 

If, at nominal additional cost). for train —126 miles of motor- _miles of motoring. Reverse 
trip Ae | 


verse the trip Eastbound. $7 0 


ing. Reverse trip East-$ 
Ati-Expense 60 


bound. Ar.-Expense 


50. 


5 Outdoor Days, at Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet; Lake Wapta $40 
and Yoho Valley—Chalet-Bungalow Camps. Motor tour included. Axt-Exrense 
$70, $60 and $50 tours originate at Banff or Field; $40 at Lake Louise or Field. 
Add Rail Fare from your starting point. 
Include a Tour on your way to North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 


Greatly Reduced Rates: Special weekly, monthly and Chateau Lake Lowise? European Plan. Single 
family terms. Hotels open June 23—September 5. Rooms from $5; Double Rooms from $8. 


Banff Springs Hotel: European Plan. Single Rooms Emerald Lake Chalet: American Plan. Single 
$5.50 up; Double, $8.50 up. 35% reduction from 1932 Rooms from $7; Double, $6.50up per person. 


Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares to Banff, North Pacific Coast, California. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


For full information apply to your local agent. oo | 
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No. zi Blackberric s 


YOU MAY HAVE heard that blackberries 
are red when they are green, and yet we 


use blue for the most of this basketful! 
The very smallest ones could be green, or 
violet is really good for all of those indicated 
by the tiny dot. The four marked by little 
crosses are’ traced on to blue with the dark 
groups on navy. Leaves ate green with a 


light turnover on the one. 

When tracing the pattern on to the back- 
ground block, mark the stems, thorns and 
sepals at the base of the berries carefully, as 
However, 
it is better to indicate very lightly where 


ig 
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r 
the leaves and berries are to appliqué. If y 
their placing is too definitely marked, the 
lines are often difficult to cover. If the 
entire block is being embroidered, painted 
or crayoned, of course, the tracing should be > 


exact. 


The pieced triangles for the entire series 
of thirty-two may be made ahead, and so 
may the strips to complete each block. 
Cutting patterns were given for these earlier, 
the basket and appliqué making a nine- 
inch square, and the strips bringing it up 
to a twelve-inch square. 
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LILACS IN THE KITCHEN 
be RR VMs, 


A jar of lilacs—plucked by grubby, childish hands— 


An offering of Love, upon my kitchen table stands. 


No glancing sunbeam's soft caress falls on them there, 

No cooling breezes kiss the petals in this stifling air. 

And yet, these blossoms, plucked from God's outdoor to bloom 
Imprisoned in a jar, give all they have to one small room. 

Nor droop, nor wither, petulant because denied: 


They only ask a drink of water, 


and are satisfied. 


Thus, when | murmur, wishing vainly to be free 

From mundane tasks that chain my soul, in fancy | shall see 
A jar of lilacs—plucked by loving, childish hands— 

A fragrant sacrifice, content to serve as Love commands. 





The 
Paris Letter 


(Continued from page 21) 





color of the band if you fancy it. In the 
case of a fussy afternoon frock, the belt 
may be draped, and so you wish it, the 
ends may float down the sides like sashes. 

I’m penning you a few snapshots, hoping 
they may help you further to bring to life 
some of your old dresses. 


White organdie evening frock, sapphire 
blue scarf crossed in front like a fichu, ends 
trailing to the floor behind in a kind of 
train. Blue gloves. (Molyneux). 

Black satin evening gown with bands of 
white organdie around the neckline and the 
armholes. Worn with elbow-length white 








Grow Roses 
---and Smile! 


(Continued from page 24) 





If you like really dark-red climbing roses 
try Dr. Huey; and Mary Wallace (pink) is 
usually very good. 

Why not have roses in your shrubbery? 
The rugosas mentioned above will do well 
there, as will also many of the species roses. 
Everybody knows the early and beautiful 
hugonis, and the very tall, double, Harison’s 
yellow; but not so many are familiar with 
rosa ecae, rosa xanthina, and rosa Moyesi, 
all of which are worth while. 

We really should grow more of the hybrid 
perpetuals, and it is a serious mistake to 
neglect them. Such varieties as Frau Karl 
Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, coronation, 
John Hopper, Hugh Dickson, Ulrich 
Brunner, Gloire de Chedane Guinoisseau, 
Mme. Albert Barbier, Alfred Colomb, Paul 
Neyron, Prince Camille de Rohan, Mrs. 
R. G. Sharman Crawford, and Baron de 
Bonstetten, will stir the heart of any lover 
of beauty. No hybrid teas possess finer 
fragrance than most of the foregoing, and all 
should do well in any Canadian garden. 


organdie cape, tucked lengthwise and tied 
in front with a huge bow. (Worth). 

Tunic and skirt in green wool. Tunic 
made with one free lapel to make it look 
like a coat. (Chanel). 

White satin evening frock, garnet red | 
shoulder straps in velvet, big red rose at | 
the point of the décolletage in front. | 
(Molyneux). 

Black skirt, black waist-length cape lined 
with white, with white collar and white | 
lapels. Vest undern ath half white, half 
black. Black frock, white linen crash coat, 
white Glengarry with two lacquered quills, 
one white, one black put in one side, white 
crash gloves piped with black kid. (Two 
Molyneux ensembles). 

Black and white patterned apron on a 
black skirt with short coat to match the 
patterned apron. (Mainbocher). 

White satin top to black satin skirt. 
Latter put on a bit below the normal waist- 
line and sewn so that a pouch was formed | 
on either side. The effect was that of two | 
pockets lined with white. Black satin belt | 
widened in front by an upright buckle. 
(Chanel), 


With the hybrid teas the question again 
is: What do you want—decorative roses? | 
Try dainty Bess, Isobel, innocence, Cecil, | 
Irish beauty, Mary Merryweather, wed 
Uprichard, Mme. Ravary, the two Poulsons | 
and salmon spray mentioned above, Federico | 
Casas, Becky, W. A. Bilney, Barbara} 
Richards, Rosella Sweet, Lady Fairfax, | 
Kate Mull and Aphrodite. 

Bedding roses? Plant, from the foregoing, 
Cecil and Mme. Ravary, as well as Mrs. 
Pierre S. du Pont, Mrs. E. P. Thom, | 
attraction, Grenadier, Ivanhoe, Mrs. H. J. 
Hedley Willis, Admiral Ward, Daily Mail 
scented, Christine (in milder climates) and 
Mrs. Oakley Fisher. 

Cut flowers? They are legion. Red— 
étoile de Hollande, Captain Fane, bald, 
night, Miss C. E. van Rossem; pink—Lady 
Ashtown, Mrs. Henry Morse, Frank W. 
Dunlop, butterfly; white—Caledonia, 
Everest, Miss Willmot, Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens;yellow—souvenir de Claudius | 
Pernet, feu Joseph Looymans, Julien Potin | 
and Mrs. Wemyss Quin. 

Among the newer sorts you should try 
Comtesse Vandal, W. E. Chaplin, E. J. 
Ludding, conqueror, Silvia Leyva, Pedro 
Veyrat, Max Krause, Felberg’s rosa 
Druschki, Cayetana Stuart, gypsy lass, 
Louise Krause, Mme. Nicolas Aussel and | 
Duquesa de Penaranda. 

With regard to the “blue” rose—the| 
hybrid perpetual, General Stefanik—we will 
have it in our gardens this summer, and will 
be pleased to tel} the world about it at 
some future date. \ 











DOUWN THROUGH THE YEARS 


Correct 
Letter paper,— 
a Social necessity 


Four Finishes 
VELLUM a ie, 
RIPPLE 


DECKLE EDGE 


$1000.00 


CASH PRIZES 


MADE BY 


Barber Ellis 





For MAY and JUNE 


in addition to 


If you are over 16 years of age 
and have the spare or full time 
necessary for this work, and pro- 
vided your local home territory 
is not already represented, here 
is your opportunity. Many of 
our representatives are married 


men and women — Intelligent 
— Active — Steady — Con- 
scientious — who either desire 


to earn a full week's income or 
to simply take up the work in 
spare time during the evenings 
and on Saturdays, as it means 


extra money in any event. 


LIBERAL SALARY ARRANGEMENTS 





TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY 


481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


You are urged to write ys at 
once. No matter where you live 
in Canada, you may earn from 
a few dollars a week up to $3.00 
to $10.00 a day. It depends 
entirely on your territory and 
your intelligence and your 
steady application of time. 


We now have more than 200,- 
000 regular buyers for Chate- 
laine — and business is expand- 
ing rapidly. 

Upon receipt of your enquiry 
full information will be mailed to 
you at once. Write 
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Enjoy the 


FREEDOM 


of SPACE 
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The Empress of Britain hs more space per 


First Class passenger than any other ship. 


Those long, high vistas of spacious lounges 
. . . that feeling of unhurried leisure and 
dignified living in the private apartments. . . 
that smooth, silent, easy service... that steady 
speed . . . all those things which travellers 
hailed in the Empress of Britain... are not 
new to Canadian Pacific. @They are character- 
istic of the fleet . . . of the great ‘‘Empresses,”’ 
the smart ‘‘Duchesses,"’ the democratic home- 
folks’ ‘‘Mont-ships.’’ Learn how pleasurable 
Trans-Atlantic travel can be. Book by 
Canadian Pacific. @From Montreal and 
Quebec to British Isles and Continental ports. 
Your first 2 days on the smooth St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Only 3 to 4 days open ocean. 
@Travel-time map, information, reservations, 
your own agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





St. Lawrence 
Seaway 





“You know? Then my watch?” 
she whispered. 

“I found it in Philippa’s room. I saw you 
go there, I saw you come out, and I think 
I know what you did. I thought 
when I sent the watch back . . . you 
would understand.” 

Drusilla hid her face in her hands. 

“Oh, what must you think of me?” And 
he answered, 

“The same as I have always, thought, 
Drusilla.” He went on, “‘As far as the 
money goes, it is of no use to me, and so 
I will make it over to you.’”” He laughed a 
little. ‘I should not know what to do 
with it.” 

She looked up then. ‘But some day you 
will marry and then 

“No,” he said. 

“But I can’t. I couldn’t take the money,” 
she said agitatedly. ‘I don’t want it.” 

“You mean, it’s too late for it to be of 
any use?” he asked. 

She followed his meaning quickly and 
turned her face away. 

“Perhaps, after all, you were right,’’ she 
said. “Perhaps Philippa was right, too. 
She always said I could never be happy 
with -him.” 

He said quietly, ‘““There are so many good 
fellows in the world, Drusilla.” 

She made no answer, but in her heart she 
was saying, “And you are one of them, 
John.” 

He went on. ‘‘But we must decide some- 
thing about the future—your future. If you 
wish to stay on here—but you can’t live 
here alone—” 

She looked at him. ‘‘Won’t you be here?” 

“No, I’m going abroad. I’ve had a good 
offer—an assistant professor’s job in Canada. 
It’s what I’ve always wanted.” 

She cried out. “But surely there’s no 
need to go, now you have all this money.”’ 

“I don’t want the money, and I don’t 
want to stay.” 

There was a little silence, then he added, 
“You could have a friend to live with you, 
perhaps. There must be someone.”’ 

Drusilla looked away. Philippa gone, 
Francis gone, John leaving her. 

She tried to laugh. 

“Oh, I shall find someone; don’t worry 
about me.” 

“Very well; I have arranged to sail in a 
fortnight.” 

The time went so quickly, Drusilla had 
never known that days could fly away so 
fast. She could settle to nothing. She had 
once longed to have money, and often now 
she found herself wondering what she could 
with it, what she could do with her life. 

One night she went to John’s study and 
found him bending over his desk, writing 
busily. 

She said with a note of impatience, “Are 
you going to work hard like this, all your 
life?”’ 

He looked up. “‘What else can I do?” 

“There are other things surely?” 

“Not for me.” 

She was silent for a moment, then she 
said, ‘I don’t want all this money. What 
can I do with it all?” 

“I don’t want it either. 
with it?” 

“We might share it.”’ 

“Would that make things any better?” 

“Wouldn't it?’’ she asked wistfully. 

He made no reply, and she said, “Must 
you go away?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

She felt the tears in her eyes; it seemed 
terrible to be left so alone; just as she had 
been years ago on the moors, a child crying 
in the dark. Presently she tried again. 

“John!” 

“Well?” 

“Do you remember giving me a book of 
poetry on my last birthday?” 

“Did 1?” 


What can I do 
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“There was a verse marked in it; shall 
I tell you what it was?” 

He said nothing, but the hand that had 
again taken up the pen was suddenly still. 

And Drusilla said softly, with a sound of 
tears in her voice: 


“I do not want you when your feet, 
With buoyant footsteps tread on air, 
And you can smile at all you meet, 
And banish care. 

But when the road is long and cold, 
And cruel seem the ways of men, 
And you are weary, sad andold.. . 
Come then.” 


She stopped; the silence of the room was 
unbroken till she said again. ‘“That applies 
to me, John; all of it, except that I’m not 
old.” 

And then as he did not speak she added, 
“There was a little pencil mark beside that 
verse. Did you put it there?” 

He looked up then, his eyes dark with 
pain. 

“Why do you ask me? 
want me to say?” 

Drusilla sank down on her knees beside 
him, her face hidden against his arm. 

“IT don’t want you to say anything, but 
there is something I want you to do—so 
much.” 

“What is it?” 

“To put your arms round me as you did 
years ago when I was lost on the moor. I’m 
lost again, John, and only you can find me.” 

Her voice died desolately away and he 
could feel her trembling against him. He 
said hoarsely, “It can’t be because you-— 
love me.” 

“T think I’ve always loved you, only you 
wouldn't let me know that I did. I'm not 
worth loving, but all the same—”’ 

“Drusilla!” He took her in his arms, the 
strong, kind arms which alone could keep 
her in safety. 

“I’m such a dull dog, my dear,”’ he said 
humbly. 

“Don't you think I can be frivolous 
enough for us both?”’ 

“I must go to Canada.” 

“T will go with you.” 

“I did mark that verse. Drusilla. But 
I had no hope that you would ever see it.” 

“I never seem to have seen the right 
things,’’ she said humbly. 

He held her a little away from him, look- 
ing into her eyes. “You're not making a 
mistake this time? You must be quite 
sure.” 

“T’ve never been so sure about anything 
in my life.” Her pretty head went down on 
to his shoulders again. 

“John!” 

“My beautiful!” 

“IT want to ask your pardon. You said 
I would . . . you know what for.” 

He laughed. “That was the only time 
I thought perhaps you might like me . 
just a little Drusilla.” 

“But I said I hated you.” 

“I know. But sometimes hatred is the 
last step to love.” 

“And would you really have gone away 

. without me?” 

“Yea” 

She smiled through her tears. 

“I expect in the end I should have 
followed you.”” And then with a broken 
laugh, “Don’t you like kissing people, 
John?” 

“Not ‘people’. . . 
you.” 

But he kissed her then, many times, till 
she turned her face shyly away. 

She closed her eyes with a warm feeling 
of contentment, knowing that whatever the 
future might hold for her, at least there 
would always be John and John’s love. 


What is it you 


and I’ve never kissed 
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OCK, JOCKO and JACKIE 
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First, cut out the monkey (both sides) and the leaves of the palm tree. 
Then paste the rest of the page on to strong, thick paper or on to thin 
cardboard, Paste both sides of the tree trunk together, folding back the 
pieces at the bottom, for the ground, and at the top, to form a rest for 
the leaves. Paste the leaves to the top of the tree, bending them a little 
so that you get the effect shown in the small finished sketch at the left. 
Cut out a piece of cardboard just the same size as the "ground" beneath 
the tree, and paste it underneath. This will make a strong, steady base for 
the tree. 


Bend the neck, head and legs of Jock the giraffe, along the dotted 
lines. You can shape the neck as you want it. Paste the front and back of 
Jackie together, bending his stand so that it forms a steady base both 
back and front. Paste together both sides of Jocko the monkey, and hook 
him to the tree, either by his arms or by his tail. 
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BUILT IN CANADA 


by Canadian Westinghouse 
Co., Limited ¢ Hamilton, Carada 
Branches in all principal cities 


WESTINGHOUSE GIVES YOU 





aC CuinmatiC 


LIFETIM 


LL good electric refrigerators 


are automatic. 


Westinghouse alone is 
Dual-automatic—providing two-fold 


protection of the refrigerator and its 
contents. 


The Westinghouse seven-point 
temperature selector automatically 
maintains the temperature you de- 
sire within the safety-zone food 
compartment. This gives automatic 
control under all normal conditions. 


In addition — the Built -in 
Watchman, an important exclusive 
Westinghouse feature, automatically 
protects the mechanism and the food 
against abnormal conditions. When 
overloads or other power troubles 
threaten the mechanism, the Built-in 
Watchman automatically shuts off 
the motor. When the danger has 
passed, this *unfailing device auto- 
matically restarts the motor and 
your refrigerator resumes its func- 
tions. No attention is necessary. 





EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL FOR THE MODERN HOME 





The Westinghouse Hand Vac 
has a score of uses around the bo 
house. Light, easy to operate 

and extremely efficient. 





The new Westinghouse Vacuum 
Washer is gentlest. safest 
most thorough. 


E PROTECTION 


There are no fuses to replace—no 
circuit breakers to reset—nothing to 
mar your enjoyment of perfect food 


preservation. 


Dual-automatic control is but one 
of the features that you will demand 
in your refrigerator, once you have 
seen the Westinghouse—All-stee! 
construction—Hermetically sealed mechan- 
ism, completely enclosed and ating in 
@ permanent oil bath—Electrically lighted 
interiors of spotless one-piece porcelain 
enamel—Sliding shelves— Built-in - crisping 
pan—and many other important features. 


Choose your refrigerator as a life- 
time investment—and your choice 
will be the only Dual-automatic, 
hermetically sealed refrigerator on 
the market to-day. 


Your Westinghouse Dealer will be 
glad to arrange specially attractive 
terms. 

*Proven absolutely dependable 
by over half-a-million tests. 
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Westinghouse Turnover Toaster 

- no burned fingers. . . long 
life element... . besustialie 
finished. 


Your Locat DEALER WILL BE PLEASED To SHOW You THiS MODERN ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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| Getting Your 
Moneys Worth 


(Continued from page 64} 





which every chatelaine should be familiar 
before she sets out to buy her men their 
shirts. For so often an attractively pack- 
aged and securely pinned shirt offered as a 
“real bargain,” proves to be a poor buy. 


The Material 


IN THE QUALITY of the material a cheap 
shirt has endless possibilities for cutting the 

| cost. It can be a material that has not been 
properly shrunk, properly dyed, or without 
the necessary tensile strength for satis- 
factory wear. The worst fault is in the 
loading of the material. It is very difficult 
to tell from casual examination when a 
material has been loaded. One piece of 
material loaded with some sort of filler such 
as gum arabic, will appear better than 
another piece of material of really superior 
quality. There is little protection in this 
regard except the reputation of the maker. 
Standard manufacturers use 100 per cent 
fast color fabrics, insist that their fabrics 
have a certain number of threads to the 
inch, are vat dyed and thoroughly tested in 
every way. And they are prepared to stand 
behind their products. 

But what a story the magnifying glass can 
tell! The fabrics of a standard shirt and a 
cheap one were magnified 514 times for this 
article. Study th: pictures and see what is 
usually hidden! 

The filling comes out of the cheaper fabric; 
so does the color in one washing! The fabric 
opens up, dirt gets in easily, and the fabric 
wears out. Standard shirts are made from 
material with a regulation number of threads 
to the square inch. Most of them are per- 
manently shrunk so that you can rely on 
them. Certain higher priced shirts, and 
those made from French cloths which do not 
lend themselves to shrinking, have the 
bands, cuffs and collars pre-shrunk. 

A cheap shirt may fit when new, but it is 
bound to shrink in the laundering, so that 
buying a shirt in the proper size becomes a 
matter for guesswork as to the amount of 
shrinkage the cloth will stand. And what 
more impotently furious creature than the 
husband with a collar that gets too tight! 

After all, the most important thing about 
a shirt is its fit. And the only way to 
guarantee lasting satisfaction in this respect 
is by a definite standard of manufacture in 
the material used, the cutting methods, the 
stitching, and in the constant checking of 
every operation for faulty work. Without 
this care a uniformly good product is 
impossible of attainment. 


Cutting 
STANDARD SHIRTS are cut against a 
brass-bound wooden pattern by hand with a 
| cutting knife, and only a shallow thickness 
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of material is cut at a time. In cutting, the 
most rigid standards of matching of the 
collar and cuffs are maintained. Inspection 
operations carry on into the cutting room 
and through every operation of manufac- 
ture. Cheap shirts are often cut from a 
hundred pieces of fabric at a time and 
uniformity of size is impossible. 

Standard shirts are usually cut one dozen 
to every thirty-one or thirty-three yards of 
material, while cheaper shirts are cut from 
as low as twenty-seven yards to the dozen 
a big difference to be chipped from twelve 
shirts! Thus the cheaper shirt is skimped 
in the width, across the back, in the arms 
and length. For this article two shirts were 
placed one on top of the other. Both are 
size fifteen—but notice the skimping in size 
of the low-grade shirt. 

The thread offers another opportunity for 
cheapening the product. It should be pre- 
shrunk as well as the material, or naturally 
it will pucker. If it is not of a satisfactory 
quality it soon gives in the laundry. 

The number of stitches can be con- 
siderably reduced, thus saving both time in 
stitching and the amount of thread used. 
But what happens to the wearing qualities? 
A standard shirt averages twenty stitches 
to an inch. This can be cut to fifteen 
stitches to the inch without the difference 
being apparent to the woman who buys. 
But it is bound to show in the wear. 

Buttons can also be cheapened without it 
being too obvious. A cheap button, how- 
ever, lacks lustre, is often discolored and 
striped, and liable to chip and develop 
rough, sharp edges and break through the 
centre. 

It is false economy to buy a shirt made 
below certain standards. For when you 
buy a bargain shirt, it is a gamble. Perhaps 
the material is right; perhaps not. Perhaps 
the size, the laundering qualities and the 
service are right, and perhaps not. The 
chances are heavily against you! 

The next time you are tempted by a 
lurid bargain sale of wearing apparel 
remember John Ruskin’s words “The 
people who consider price only are this 
man’s lawful prey.” 





The collar of a cheap shirt 
was photographed to show 
how badly the stripes match 
—obviously the collar was 
cut from scraps of material. 


These are both size fifteen 
—yet see how skimpy the 
low grade shirt is when 
placed on top of a stand- 
ard make. Which is better 
economy? 
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Price 15 cents 


No. 225 — A charming frock for 
graduation day, or for any other 
banner occasion. The sleeves may 
be frilled, as shown, or puffed. 
Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. 
Size 34 requires 334 yards of 39 


inch material. 


No. 8219 — Deep inverted pleats 

front and back make this an at- 

tractive little frock, suitable for 

inen, pique or broadcloth. Sizes 

6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 

requires 3'/g and 34 yards of 35 
inch material. 


No. 8363 — A _ two-toned en- 
semble, consisting of short-sleeved 
frock and hip-length jacket, suit- 
able for spring and early summer 
wear. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 
inches. Sie 32 requires 3% and 
1'/g yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 164 — Belted or not, this little 
coat pattern can be used for small 
boy or girl equally well. Sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
I'/> yards of 54 inch material 
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No. 683 — Very trim and masculine, this 
little suit would be worn with a swagger. 
Sizes 4,°6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 requires 
2 yards and | 3% yards of 35 inch material. 


No. 125 — Demurely buttoned, and with 
a contrasting yolk and panel, this little 
frock subtly echoes grown-up trends. 
Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
134 yards and 34 yard of 32 inch material. 


No. 24 — Rompers in which he can play 
around to his heart's content. They have 
a drop-seat, and are buttoned down the 
back. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 154 yards of 35 inch material. 
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. or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
; When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Price 15 cents 


No. 149 — Graceful enough for the 

bride's trousseau, is this nightgown with 

two-piece circular skirt and dainty cap 

sleeves. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 

inches. Size 34 requires 34 yards of 39 
inch material. 


No. 830! — These panties are cleverly 

cut to fit snugly over the hips, and give 

plenty of fullness in the leg. The brassiere, 

too, fits well. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 

40. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 39 
inch material. 


stock we would be glad to have you give us hig name and address. 


No. 150 — Lounging and beach pyjamas 
this year incline toward the tailored style. 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18 years. Size 16 
requires 3 yards and % yard of 39 


inch material. 


No. 112 — Interesting lines in this slip, 
cut to give freedom of movement, and 
yet to fit smoothly and flatly to the 
figure. Size 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 48. 
Size 38 requires 2% yards of 39 
inch material. 
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No. 153 — A daintily beruffled 
slip with matching panties — all 
ready for her new spring frock. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 24 yards of 39 


inch material. 


No. 154 — This type of combina- 
tion undergarment is ideal for the 
youngster to wear. Sizes 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years. Size 4 requires |'/) 
yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 415 — And here's a princess 
slip for the slightly older sister. 
It buttons up the beck. Sizes 6, 
8, 10 and !2 years. Size 8 requires 


134 yards of 32 inch material. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Torunto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer doce 
When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 1107 — Capes — so charmingly feminine — have come right 

back into fashion. This pattern gives you a choice of four variations. 

Sizes small, medium and large. Size medium requires 23% yards of 

54-inch material for View A; | yard of 39-inch material for View B; 

134 yards of 39-inch material for View C, and 17% yards of 39-inch 
material for View D, 


No. 1118 — Graceful, fitted lines and flaring ruffles for this evening 
frock. There is a separate blouse pattern included in the pattern 
which transforms the frock into an attractive afternoon frock. Sizes 
32, 34. 36, 38 and 40 inches. Sizes 34 requires 3!/,4 and 
7g yard of 39-inch material. 


PRICE 
15 CENTS 





No. 1094 — The flattering little bolero is separate from the sleeve- 
less frock which has an attached tie collar. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches. Sizes 36 requires 4!/g and 144 yards of 39-inch material. 

















These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 1099 — Here's a smart ensemble for spring and summer. 1047 
The jacket has the fashionable wide-shoulder effect, and the 

frock places the accent on full, raglan sleeves in contrasting 

material. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 

requires 47/g and |!/> yards of 39-inch material. 


No. 709M — The sort of jacket that is so handy to slip on 

over any skirt or dress. Its wide jabots are very smart. Suit- 

able for either fabric or fur. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches. Size 36 requires 234 yards of 39-inch material. 










No. 1097 — Three blouses in one pattern — 
three changes with one skirt. Each blouse 
is distinct from the other, and yet each is 
definitely "'styleworthy."’ Sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 134 
and '/> yard of 35-inch material for short 
sleeved styles; 2'/, and 34 yard of 35-inch 
material for long-sleeved style. 


No. 1047 — This skirt pattern comes in two styles — the 
seams front may run straight up to the skirt band, or they 
may form four scallops at the top, over-sewn, and finished 
with four buttons. Sizes 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 inches waist 
measure. Size 28 requires |7/g yards of 54-inch material. 





These are Chatelaine Patterns , 7 aed ail F 7 ‘ eiee dir . ha hn . e ; : etd a ee tees 
. They y be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If you yorite , 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style Le ee 
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ONTARIO 


Acton—Ellictt Bros. 
Allandale—J. Webb 
Alliston—F. T. Hill & Co 
Ailmonte—W. West 
Amherstourg—Walker Stores 
Arkena—Brown Bros 
Arthur—H. J. Colwill 
Auburn—J. Taylor & Son 
Ayimer—Walker Stores 
Belle River—Mrs. V. Diesbourg 
Belleville—Canadian Dept. Stores 

John W. Cook Co, 
Blind River—H. B. Christilaw 
Bobcaygeon—T W. Keadi's Sous 
Bothwell—J. J. Vincent 
Bowmanviile—Walker Stores 
Brampton—I’. T. Hills & Co, 
Brantford—Canadian Dept. Stores 

J. M. Young & Co 
Brighton—J. A. Robson 
Brockville—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Leverette’s Store 
Breoklin—A. LB. MacDuff & Son 
Burlington—F. W. Templin 
Caledenia—Cairn’s Store, Ltd. 
Campbeliford—W. J. Armstrong 
Cannington—S. M. Sturman 
Cardinal—J. Jackson 
Carleton Place—Walker Stores 
Chapicau—Smith & Chapple 
Chatham—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Spencer-Stone Lid 
Cobourg—li. R. Heastip 
Collingwood—Walker Stores 
Cornwall—Watlker Stores 
Comber—C. G. Elliott & Son 
Copper Cliff—Racicot & Darach Co., Ltd 
Creemore—A. W. Bruce Co. 
Dethi—H. Cunningham 
Dresden—Kt. W. Tyrell 
Oryden—Kt. J. Prouger 
Dundalk—I". T. Hill & Co 
Durham—The Variety Store 
East Windsor—Selfast Dry Goods 
Elera——Burt Bros 
Englehart—M. S. Ireland 
Essex—Michaels Bargain Store 
Exeter—Southcott Bros 
Fenelon Falis—W. Burgoyne & Son 
Fergus—Sicele Brothers 
Flesherton—F’. H. W. Hickling 
Forest—Harmer’s Trading Co 
Galt—Walker Stores 
Glencoe—Irwin'’s Novelty Store 
Goderich—i. FE. Hibbert 
Gueiph—G. B. Ryan & Co 
Hamilten—The T. Eaton Co. 

G. W. Robinson & Co. 

Thomas C. Watkins 

MacFarlane's Dry Goods 

London Yard Goods 

N. Weswig 

Zeller’s, Lid 
Hanover—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Harriston-——-W. S. Whaley 
Harrow—Webb & Hencdershott 
Havelock—Macdge Curtis 
Hearst—International Consumers’ Co. 
Huntsville—Canadian Dept. Stores 
lrequois—W. E. Bolton 
Islington—Evans Dry Goods 
Kenora—M. S. Taylor, Ltd. 
Kincardine—Lampman's Dept. Store 
Kingsville—Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston—John Laidlaw & Son 
Kitehener—Canadian Dent. Stores 

Goudie’s Dept. Store 
Leamington—F. Paterson 
Lindsay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
London—R. J. Young & Co 

Cossey’s Drv Goods 

Paris Silk Shop 
Lucen—J. M. Ross & Co 
Markdale—F. T. Hill & Co 
Markham—H. S. Meilve 
Meaford—F. T. Hill & Co 
Midland—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Mildmay—W. G. Helwig 
Milverton—Merchants Brokerage Co 
Mimico—Beach General Store 
Mitchell—G. Fdleghoffer & Son 
Napanee—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Neustadt—A.F. Weiler 
Niagara Falils—Canadian Dept. Stores 

C. Wallace & Co 
Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co, 
New Toronto—Keitli's Stores 
North Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Walker Stores, Ltd. 
Norwich—Pitcher Bros 
Oakville—Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Orillia—Walker Stores 
Oshawa—J. C. Ward 

The Nelson Store 
Ottawa—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Murphy-Gamble 

Charles Ogilvy 

L. W. Rell 
Owen Sound—Walker’s Stores 
Palmerston—Shields & Co 
Parkhill—White & May Co 
Pembroke—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Penetanguishene—Phil. Charlebois 
Perth—A. FE. Shaw 
Peterborough—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Dickson Store 

Richard Hall I4d 
Picton—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Pickering—M. S. Chapman 
Port Arthur—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Port Colborne—L. FE. J. Hopkins 
Port Credit—Mrs. M. Buckley 
Port Elgin—The Borth Store 
Port Perry—IF. W. Brock 
Port Stanley—A. Kingston. 
Preseott—Mrs. M. E. Lane, Box 354 
Preston—Sel-Rite 
Princeton—T. EK. Starr 
Ridgetown—The Jeffries Co, 


Sault Ste. Marie—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Astin’s Specialty Shop, 133 Gore St. 
Sarnia—Walker Brothers 
Walker Stores 
Seaforth—Mac'Tavish’s 
Shelburne—Nortou Fisher & Co. 
Simeoe—Walker Stores 
Southampton—Walier J. Mobr 
Spencerville—H. bk. Baker & Co. 
St. Catharines—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Novelty Silk Shop 
Walker Stores 
Stayner—I’. T. Hill & Co. 
Stouffville—W. H. Shaw Store 
Strathroy—Walker Stores 
St. Marys—White & May Co, 
Strattord—Catadian Dept. Stores 
J. J. Crosier & Co. 
St. Jacobs—I*. Lk. Welker 
St. Thomas—I. Mcliroy Silk Shop 
J. H. Gould 
Sturgeon Falls—Michaud & Levesque, Ltd. 
Sudbury—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Thessalon—Luchanan Bros 
Tillsonburg— Walker Stores 
Timmins—Hollinger Stores 
Mrs. J. Pluta 
Tottenham—Miss V. Milligan 
Trenton—Couch Newton Company 
Tweed—Kerr & Co. 
Toronto—T. katon Co. 
The Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd. 
John T. Knight, 1428 Gerrard St., East 
Alexander’s Store, 710 Bloor St. W. 
M. B. Allin & Co., 1330, Danforth Ave 
The Stork Shoppe, 2474 Yonge St. 
fhe Stork Shoppe, 965 St. Clair Ave. W. 
Miss Ewington, 325 Jane St. 
J. H. Byers, 569 Danforth Ave. 
Chappell’s, 318 Oakwood Ave 
A. A. Denton, 1252 St. Clair Ave. W 
Jackson's, 99 Main St. 
A. Aldous, 288 Eglinton Ave. 
Browning's, 226 Royce Ave. 
Mrs. Richardson, Kingston Rad. 
Boyle’s, 1186-88 St. Clair W. 
A. Gotlib, 611 College St 
Miss I. A. Corner, 244 Carlton St. 
Sharpe’s, 653 St. Clair W 
Walker Stores, 1170 Eglinton Ave. W. 
Muir & Co., 3186 Yonge St. 
H. B. Neiman, 571 Mt. Pleasant Rd. 
T. C. Pitt General Store, 
1190 Woodbine Ave. 
Stitts, 976 Bathurst Street 
Mrs. C. Chapman, 1912 Gerrard St. 
Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt. Pleasant 
Crane’s, 1038 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell's, 675 Danforth Avenue 
J. Lipton, 918 Queen St. E 
The Economic Store, 1221 Bloor St. W 
Little Grey Shoppe, 
Horwoods, 990 Bloor Street W 
Young's, 3425 Yonge St 
Hollywoods, 1534 Yonge Street 
Osborne’s, 1059 Gerrard St. East 
Sheftel’s. 2813 Dundas Street W. 
Jobn Oliver, 377 Rroadview Ave 
The Bowers Shoppe, Oakwood Ave 
The Flaine Shoppe, 1590 Bloor St. W 
Mrs. S. Hill, 3512 Dundas St. W. 
Unionville—Brown Bros 
Wallaceburg—S! onelhouse’s 
Walkerville—C. H. Smith 
Waterloo—L. J. Klopp 
Welland—Clark’s, 48 E. Main St. 
Weston—C. I. Grosskurth 
Whitby—Bell’s Dry Goods 
Wiarton—W. G. Cheshire 
Winchester—A. Sweet & Co. 
Windsor—Joln F. Burns 
Gray’s Dept. Store 
Cc. H. Smith Company 
Sergesson Bros. 
Wingham—Walker Stores 
H. -F. Isard & Co 
Woodstock—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Walker Stores 
Wyoming—H. J. Parnall 























MANITOBA 


Belmont—Castell & Phillips 
Brandon—Doigs, Ltd 
Cardale—S. W. Smith 
Carman—H_ 8S. Shilson Co. 
Cypress River—Mr. Jonas Anderson 
Dauphin—W. G. White 
Deloraine—Henry Bros. 
Elgin—Anderson Mercantile Co, 
Hamiota—Dick's Shop 
La Riviere—J. H. Fargey & Sons 
Manitou—J. G. McGowan 
Medora—Henry Bros. 
Minnedosa—P. J. McDermott 
Morris—Jewel Stores Limited 
Necpawa—Jewel Stores Limited 
Notre Dame De Lourdes—Union Commer- 
ciale 
Norwood—W. A. Reid 
Oak River—E. H. Gling & Sons 
Pertage La Prairie—Ralpli's Dept. Store 
Rapid City—LBeatties Store 
Reston—G. S. Munro Co., Ltd. 
Rivers—Jas. A. McKenzie 
Russell—Smellie Bros. 
Shoal Lake—A. R. Thornbeck 
St. Claude—Arbez, Ltd 
Transcona—Transcona Merchants 
Treherne—Mrs. FE. C. Daly 
Virden—7th Avenue Stores 
Waskada—A. Dalrymple 
Winnipeg—T. Faton Co 
Forsythe & Co., 559 Osborne St, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Aneroid—A. T. Forrester 
Arcola—Francis & Co 

Birch Hills—H. A. Wilson 
Broadview—Mr. C. H. Clerkson 
Bruno—A. Battel 

Carlyle—J. F. MacRae 
Carnduff—J. H. Elliott & Co, 


32 Kingston Rd. 


Ceylon—G. T. Kines 
Climax—Climax Trading Co 
Dodsiand—Mr. B. H. Corrigall 
Domremy—J. E. Ouellet & Co. 
Elbow—F. T. Marks, 

Western Supply Store 
Esterhazy—F. A. Clements 
Estevan—J. Loughlin Co. 
Foam Lake—lv. B. Smith 
Gull Lake—J. O. Hambly Co. 
Hepburn—Hepburn Trading Co. 
Herbert—A. H. Loeppky 

Dorfman & Co. 
Imperial—The Louis General Store 
indian Head—The Western Fair 
Kamsack—H. Harvey & Co. 
Leader—Kskin & Naimark 
Lintlaw—Frank Robinson, 

The Red and White Store 
Lioydminster—H. C. Messum 
Machlin—Machlin Trading Co. 
Major—W. J. Doyle 
Maple Creek—eesley’s, Ltd 
Maryfield—G. W. Stockton, Ltd. 
Maymont—N. Freidman 
Monimartre— T. Breton 
Moose Jaw—T. Katon Co. 

Binning’s Ltd, 

Moosomin—R. D. McNaughton Co. 
Neville—L. W. Towler, Box 7 
North Battleford—Craig [ros 
North Portal—R. H. Douglas 
Ogema—E. L. Sier 

Oxbow—W. N. Alcorn 
Radisson—Y. W. Eddy 

Redvers—R. Curle & Son 

McDonald & Rutherford 
Regina—T. Eaton Co. 

West of England Dress Goods 

Nippon Silk & Products Co. 
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Rosthern—I’riesen & Co. 
Rosetown—Smith & Smith 
Saltcoats—E. B. Smith's Store 
Saskatoon—T. Eaton Co 

Mrs. L. Paine, 815 Broadway 
Southey—Miss W. G. Longbottom, Box 15 
St. Brieux—Roy's Cash Store 
Swift Current—Wigmore’s, Lid 
Tugaske—P. A. Wiggins 
Watrous—Marcoe & Lerner 
Weyburn—McKinnons, Ltd 
Whitewood—Whitewood Trading Co. 
Yorkton—Hudson’s Bay Co. 


ALBERTA 


Bassano—The McKee Stores 
Blackie—J. A. Macdonald 
Caigary—T. Eaton Co 

Hudson's Bay Co. 

Webb's 

Nippon Silk Co., 119-8th Ave, W 
Camrose—J. Lawrence & Co. 
Carbon—Miss Daphne Nash 
Cardston—Laidiaw’s, Ltd. 
Claresholm—Clark Bros. 
Coleman—Red & White Store 
Edgerton—l’. S. Pawsey 
Edmonton—T. Eaton Co 

Hudson's Bay Co. 
Fort Saskatchewan—J. T, Lalonde 
Hanna—Stewart & Co. 
innisfail—The Globe Store 
Lacombe—F. E. McLeod 
Leduc—Sheldon’s, Ltd. 
Lethbridge—-T. Katon Co. 

Clarke & Co 
Macleod—Reach & Co, 
Medicine Hat—The Teco Store 
Olds.—H. S. Mcintyre 
Ponoka—F’. E. Algar 
Peace River—Mrs. L. B. McLure 
Red Deer—The T. Eaton Co., Ltd, 
Roselind—Rosebud Trading Co. 
South Edmonton—Murray & Farrah 
Strathmore—Strathmore Trading Co. 
Taber—R. H. Anderson 
Vermilion—Craig Bros. 
Wainwright.—A. C. Armstrong 
Westlock—Geo. McTavish 
Wetaskiwin—Brody’s, Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Courtenay—Laver’s 
Cumberland—Mrs. B. Davies, 
Duinnine Ave. 
Duncan—Cowichan Mérchants, Ltd. 
Hollyburn—Brook’s Dry Goods 
Kamloops—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Kelowna—umerton’s, Ltd. 
Nanaime—Malpaso & Wilson 
Nelson—Hudson’s Bay Co 
New Westminster—W. 8. Collister, Ltd. 
North Vancouver—The Stork Shoppe, 
125 Lonsdale Ave. 
Port Alberni—Waterhouse & Greene 
Prince Rupert—H. S. Wallace & Co. 
Princeton—Princeton Dept. Store 
Rossland—Weir’s Dry Goods 
Salmon Arm—The S-A-F-E, Ltd. 
Squamish—Mackenzies’, Ltd 
Vanecouver—Mrs. Martha Allard, 
3006 W. Broadway 
The Baby's Own Shoppe, 6063 Fraser 
Ave. 
Every Woman’s Shoppe, 
716 W. Broadway 
D. Sutherland’s Dry Goods, 
3916 Hastings St., E 
M. A. Rutherford, 4177 Main St. 
Osborne’s Kerrisdale Dry Goods, 
2106—W. 41st St. 
Reid’s Dry Goods, 1309 S. W. Marine 
Dr 
Vernon—Huidson’s Ray Co. 
Victoria—Hudson’s Bay Co. 


P. E. |. 


Charlottetown—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 

O’Leary—MecWilliams & Turner 

Summerside—R. T. Holman 
Canadian Stores, Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Blacks Harbor—Connors Bros, 
Campbeilten—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Chipman—King Lumber Co. 
Cross Creek—Hurley Bros. 
Doaktown—M. H. Attridge 
East Florenceville—The Davis Co 
Edmundston—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Fredericton—R. L. Black 
Canadian Stores, Ltd 
John J. Weddall & Son 
Grand Falls—tisaac Dalfen 
Hartland—Keith & Plummer 
Harvey Station—G. W. Coburn & Sons 
Minto—F. H. Swift & Sons 
Moncton—T. Eaton Co. 
Newcastle—J. D. Creaghan Co., Ltd. 
Perth—R. W. Estabrook 
Saint John—F. A. Dykeman Dept. Store 
Canadian Stores, Ltd., Charlotte St. 
Zeller’s, Ltd 
St. Quentin—Jos. Savoy 
St. Leonards—-Miss M. A. Gervais 
Sussex—-Sussex- Mercantile Co 
Woodstock—Miss Laura Balmain 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Antigonish—iregoire & MacDonald, Ltd. 
Wilkie & Cunningham 
Aylesford,—Louis L. Davidson 
Buctouche—Miss Maud Bourque, 
Le Parisien 
Dartmouth—Eaton Groceterias, Ltd. 
Digby—Mrs. B. J. Roop 
Glace Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Guysbore—B. & G. Jost, Ltd 
Halifax—T. Eaton Co. 
Middleton—-Fred E. Bentley & Co. 
New Glasgow—Ceorge White Book Store 
Canadian Stores, Lid 
North Sydney—Ingraham’s Bargain Store 
New Waterford—Canadlan Dept, Stores 








Oxford—Davis & Swan 
Parrsboro—Watson Weaver 
Pictou—Margolian, Kitaeff & Co. 
Port Hawkesbury—J. J. Bourinot 
Stewiacke—i. P. Crowe, Ltd. 
Sydney Mines—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Sydney—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Truro—C. E. Bentley & Co. 
Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Westville—C. Harris 
Yarmouth—Everybody’s Store 
Canadian Stores, Ltd. 


QUEBEC 


Asbesteos—J. H. Boudreau 
Beauceville-Est—Mr. Caius Roy 
Beauharnois—J. N. Marchand 
Berthierville—D. Tessier 
Cap de la Madeleine—Mad. Joseph Lapin 
Charny—J. G. Brochu 
Coaticook—Miss C. E. O'Neill 
Compton—Melle. KE. Couture 
Coutrecoeur—Mr. A. Laplante 
Cowansville—i. A. Bonnette 
Deschailions—Normandeau & Carette 
Orummondville—N. H. Brodeur 
Mad. Hervie Houle 
Farnham—Doun’s 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Granby—Granby 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Hemmingferd—oO. Lacasse 
Hull—J. Pharand 
tberville—Mad. Omer Mathieu 
Joliette—G. ©. M. Coutu 
Mad. Camille Coutu 
Knowlton—Mrs. C. J. Farrell 
L’Assomption—l’auze & Fils Enrg. 
L’Annonciation—Mme. G. Marois 
Labaie du Fevre—Mad. Antonia Houle 
Lachine—J. A. Bergevin 
Lachute—Leona 5c. to $1.00 Store 
L’Epiphanie—Monahan & Desjardins 
Louiseville—J. H. Langevin 
Magog—Melle. Juliette Gaudreau. 
Makamik—P. E. Tremblay 
Marieville—5c. to $1.00 Store 
Montreal—T. Eaton Co. 
Henry Morgan & Co. 
Imperial Silks & Woollens, 1272 Mt 
Royal Ave. 
E. B. Harrison’s Silks & Woollens, 
1407 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
C. Legault, 357 De Castelman, St. Denis 
Marshall's Silks, 1195 St. Catherine St. 
Mad, Alfred Dube, 5954 St. Hubert St. 
Mad. A. Lamarche, 1879 Gauthier 81. 
G. A, Langlois, 7568 St. Hubert 
L. Proia, 7124 Drolet St. 
Baron's Bargain Store, 5820 St. Hubert 
L. Rivet, 3917 St. Catherine E. 
Oscar Benoit, 3930 Ontario 
Rosa Bouchard, 5747 Jeanne Dr Are 
P. Bancel & Fils 
D. Serres, 4273 St. Antoine W. 
L. Trempe, 6307 Monk, Ville Emard 
Mde. A. Urbain, 4724 Papineau Ave 
Mrs. 8S. Fry, 4824 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Jack Evans, 5768 Sherbrooke Ave. West 
Federal 5 to $1.00 Store, St. Hubbert Si 
J. O. Lemieux, 3734 Notre Dame W. 
People’s 5 to $1.00 Store, 1807 Mt. Royal 
R. Marchand, 159 Bernard St. West 
Rene Lacroix, 5050 Blvd. St. Laurent 
Mme. |. A. Laberge. 9671 Notre Dame & 
Ideal 5e. to $1.00 Store, Masson St. 
R. Valontine, 6399 St. Hubert St 
Variety 5c. to $1.00 Store, 1667 Mount 
Royal Ave. FE. 
Variety 5c. to $1.00 Store, 6619 St. 
Hubert St 
Maskinonge—Lebrun Frére 
Montebelio—R. 0. Quesnel 
Mont-Joli—Melle E. Dupere 
Mont-Laurier, Co. Labelle,—Elie Basinet 
Moatmagny—J. A. Papillon 
Pierreville—Schooner & Cle. 
Pontiac—David Gourd, Amos Co. 
Plessisville—J. A. Savole. Fils, Enr. 
Quebee—T. PD. Dubuc, 214-16 St. John 
Adelard Laliberte, 124 Durocher St 
Melle. C. Picard, 1239 St. Valller St. 
Telesphore Simard, 710 St. Vallier St 
J. W. Malouin, 36 Victoria St. 
Richmond—Mide. B. Hudon 
Riviere du Leup--Des Croft Stores Co. 
J. F. Pineau 
Scotstown—J. A. Labonne 
Shawinigan Falls—Mr. W. A. Matteau, 
The Populaire 5e. to $1.00 Store. 
Shawville—W. A. Hodgins Store Co., Ltd 
Sherbrooke—Canadian Dept. Stores 
N. Zakaib, 24 King St. F. 
Mad. George Croteau 
St. Anne de Bellevue—G. Daoust & Co. 
St. Barthelemy—Jos. Mercure 
St. Chrysostome—Mad. ©. Machabee 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, Ce. Berthier— 
J. M. Comeau 
St. George de Beauce—Mad. O. Papillon. 
5e. to $1.00 Store 
St. Hyacinthe—Emile LaRoche 
St. Jerome—Mde. Camille Coté 
St. Jean—Madame C. Lerey 
St. Pacome—Mad. Jean J. Levesque 
St. Remi, Co. Napierville 
Lacaille & Provencal 
Ste. Sophie de Leorard— 
Mad. M. L. Palardy 
Ste. Thérése de Blainville— 
Mad. A. Lefrancois 
Sorel—FEmilien Lachambre 
Three Rivers—-Lambert & Cloutier 
Thetford Mines—-eugenie Lemieux, 
239 Notre Dame 
Valleyfield—tI.a Compagnie Dion 
Verdun—Dominion Remnant Stores, Ltd., 
3952 Wellington Street 
Dominion Remnant St 
5001 Wellington Stree 
Victoriaville—J. Henri Auger 
Windsor Mills—Mule. Joseph Coté 
H. Morin & Fils 
Yamachiche—J. Kk. Bellemare 
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LOTS OF UNUSUAL interest in this 
springtime number in the advertising 
columns! Let’s browse around a bit and 
garner some impressions. 


The Chipso page has news value and 
human appeal that ‘“‘rings the bell’’ 
instantly, and the Chipso people are to be 
congratulated on finding this delightful 
family with their semicircle of smiles to 
associate with their household help with a 
friendly mission . The Canadian 
Kodak Company naturally have all the 
advantage in the matter of photographs of 
action, and have made a perfect portrait 
recording the flavor of those early days of 
married life for which there is a nostalgia 
in the heart of every woman . . . Look 
at the Larvex page; it’s personal, it’s 


black and it’s powerful—all first-class‘: 


characteristics of a warning. It says 
definitely, ‘““You’d better get started or 
take the consequences in the lower right- 
hand corner!” 


The Pontiac page is an advertisement of 
the times, with an economy appeal strik- 
ingly presented. There are no pretensions 
to extravagance, nor to overrate the 
value, but the whole presentation talks 
sense to practical people . . . Campbell’s 
page is particularly attractive this month 
and introduces a novelty with the sug- 
gestion of the plate in the layout and the 
emphasis on the daintiness of the table 
setting . . . The full-color page for 
Dominion Oilcloth is exceedingly effective 
in its nice balance of white. Its appeal of 
space and atmosphere makes one want to 
move into the picture and forces our 
attention on the distinctive floor treat- 
ment. It isn’t easy to get a room that 
appears so furnished, but gives such an 
open effect for the stunning floor covering 
. . . A very dramatic contrast is notice- 
able in the handling of the Congoleum rug 
page, for here texture and color effects are 
of prime importance and the page “puts 
it over” very successfully. The color is 
handled in a way to make us want to 
create color harmonies in sunny rooms to 
be worthy of them . . . Fleischmann’s 
emphasize their campaign with a full-size 
photograph that cannot be evaded. Notice 
how the single sentence, set in the oval 
and cut into the picture, flashes on the 
mind with instantaneous effect. 


I found the pages of food advertising 
particularly attractive this month. We 
have already noted Campbell’s interesting 

arrangement. Now see how the homely 
incident of “Polly put the kettle on” can 
be made into a striking photograph as 
used in Moffat’s page . . . Magic Baking 
Powder are causing nationwide interest in 
their contests for naming their specialist’s 
cakes. It’s the type of contest that any 
woman can enter and feel she is on an 
equal footing with any other entry .. . 
Swan’s Down flour shows a crumptious 
cake to goad us on to better craftsmanship. 
Don’t you find these photographs of cakes 
as they should be, linger in your mind 
when you view your own product? ; 
The Northern Electric Company bring a 
strong news element into their page 
announcement of the broiler that can be 
used while baking goes on at the same 


time—an idea that will appeal to all 
women .. . Libby’s give several ways of 
serving one dish—a helpful plan. 


There’s an unusual atmosphere in the 
quaint old-world illustration for N. B. 
Yeast Flakes that I enjoyed; and a pretty 
girl triumphant over her home-made pie 
in the advertisement for Benson’s corn- 
starch . . . Kellogg’s Corn Flakes have a 
dramatic use of black and white to arrest 
attention, and Carnation Milk another of 
their very attractive pages. Their artist 
knows how to capture the intangible charm 
of a healthy baby. 


eRe 


LOTS OF HOLIDAY feeling in the issue. 
Our old friends, Swift’s Premium Hams 
have changed their presentation to an 
unusual picture of Banff Springs Hotel and 
a message from its chef. Doesn’t the hotel 
look different without its background of 
snowy mountains? There are holiday 
suggestions at the wonderfully low rates 
of present-day economies for trips across 
Canada in the C.N.R. advertisement; 
for a sea trip on the Empress of Britain and 
Canadian holiday ideas from the C. P. R. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance is to 
be welcomed as a new Chatelaine friend. 
and comes with a very human and appeal- 
ingfadvertisement. Cameo Stationery, made 
by Barber Ellis, has a distinctive charm 
associated with fine paper and all that it 
bespeaks for a dainty culture. 


There are many successful treatments in 
the smaller advertisements. Look at the 
over-all use Duro Metalwares have made 
of their space, in advertising the new 
square tubs, with a photograph that 
shows a clever use of square type to link 
up with the wash tub. It is interesting to 
study these smaller advertisements and 
see how the manufacturers have made the 
most use of their space; and to discover 
all the information that is awaiting house- 
wives who are on the lookout for helpful 
ideas. 


For again, on checking over the pages, 
it is really astonishing to find out how 
much free information booklets, samples 
and household suggestions are offered by 
the manufacturers. And remember that 
this work is all done by specialists. After 
all, the more success you have with a 
product, the better you will like it. That 
is why manufacturers are anxious that 
you should make the correct use of it. So 
why not make sure that you have the right 
information on every product you use in 
the home—or would like to use one day? 
There’s plenty of first-rate help awaiting 
you for the asking. Just study the pages 
of this May Chatelaine and see for yourself! 
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Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

C. P. R. Empress of Britain 

Canadian Spool Cotton, The 

Canadian Westingnouse Co. Ltd. 

Carnation Co. Ltd. 
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Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
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Coats’ and Clar k's Spool Cotton 

Colgate Palmolive Peet Co.: 
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Palmolive Soap 

Colman-Keen (Canada) Ltd. 
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The “Nomad” pattern—Congoleum Rug No. 652. This is a style that adds distinction to any room 
in the house. 


ERE they are — four entrancing 
color effects in the style that 
has taken Canada by storm. 

This is the style that was “sold out” 
a few weeks after we introduced it. 
Our factories have been working at 
top speed to catch up with the un- 
precedented demand. 

This is the style that decorators 
praise as “the smartest ever offered in 
a labor-saving floor-covering.” 

Yet, with the manufacturing facili- 
ties recently developed, these new 
patterns, and the many other equally 


delightful effects are offered at the 
lowest prices in history. 

You'll be genuinely surprised how 
very little it will cost you to refurnish 
a room and know this new beauty and 
freedom from tiresome housework. 

Be sure to see these unusual styles 
— and the many other new patterns. 


Made in Canada for Canadians 
by Canadians 


CONGOLEUM CANADA 
Montreal 


LIMITED 


CONGOLEUM 


GOL"? SEAL RUGS 
and ityu-the-Yard 


Chatelaine, May. 


The STY LE that’s sweeping 


the country: 


Another exclusive 


Congoleum hit 
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Success breeds imitations. Already, attempts have been 

made to copy this best-selling style. Don’t be fooled. 

Look for the Gold Seal—pasted right on the face of the 
pattern. 





